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TO 


THE  REVEREND 

THOMAS  RACKETT. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

It  would  be  great  ingratitude  not  to 
infcribe  to  you  a work  that  owes  its  em- 
bellifhments  to  your  accurate  pencil.  To 
you  it  is  indebted  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation too,  and  many  ufeful  hints  with 
regard  to  feledtion  and  method. 

But,  independently  of  thefe  confidera- 
tions, — the  remembrance  of  having:  had 
fuch  a companion  as  you,  on  my  journies, 

of 


VI 


DEDICATION. 


" of  our  having  travelled  with  the  fame 
views,  and  partaken  of  the  fame  plea- 
fures; — but,  above  all,  a fenfe  of  the 
many  important  advantages  I have  derived 
from  your  friendfhip  would  perfuade  me 
to  feize  this,  and  every,  opportunity  of 
teftifying  the  obligation  and  refpeft,  with 
which. 


I am, 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Your  faithful  humble  Servant, 


W.  G.  MATON. 


SALISBURY, 

April  2Z,  1797- 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  Observations  were  made 
during  two  Tours,  one  comprehending  the  more 
fouthern  parts  of  Dorfetfhire  and  Devonfhire, 
and  the  county  of  Cornwall, — the  other  the 
northern  parts  of  the  two  former  counties,  and 
Somerfetfhire  ; thefe  Tours  are  accordingly  de- 
feribed  in  feparate  volumes,  which,  though  very 
unequal  in  fize,  (the  length  of  the  firft  journey 
having  exceeded  that  of  the  fecond  by  almofl 
three  hundred  miles),  it  was  thought  would  be 
a more  commodious  method  of  arranging  the 


matter. 


via 
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matter,  than  if  an  equal  quantity  of  it  had  been 
contained  in  each. 

My  motives  to  put  the  materials  which  I 
had  collected  into  print  were  the  hopes  of  di- 
recting the  public  attention  to  a diftrict  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  defcribed,  and  the  wifh  to  af- 
fift  the  refearches  of  thofe  who  may  vifit  it  with 
views  and  purfuits  fimilar  to  my  own.  The 
information,  I am  fenfible,  is  fcanty, — indeed  it 
was  fcarcely  poflible  to  do  perfect  juftice  to  a 
fubjeCt  fo  multifarious  at  the  fir  ft  attempt,  cfpe- 
cially  by  a pen  fo  inexperienced  as  mine; — but 
I trull  I (hall  not  be  found  to  have  deviated 
from  truth,  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  if  the 
work  fhould  be  thought  worthy  of  another  edi- 
tion, to  remedy  fo  far  as  I am  able  the  imper- 
fections of  the  prefent. 

There  is  certainly  no  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, of  equ  1 extent,  that  exhibits  fuch  a diver- 
fity  of  interelling  objeCts  as  the  weltcrn.  For 
the  Itudy  of  mineralogy,  in  particular,  and  the 

mining 
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IX 


mining  art,  this  didriQ;  podeffes  fuperior  ad- 
vantages. Cornwall,  a county  of  quite  a pri- 
meval afpeft  in  regard  to  the  ftratification  of 
fubdances,  contains  an  inexhaudible  (lore  of 
metal  in  its  bowels.  The  bold  mountains  of 
Dartmoor  and  Mendip  alfo  are  not  without 
their  metallic  treafures,  and  here  too  nature  ap- 
pears in  her  ruded  and  wilded  form, 

“ immunis  raftroque  inta&a  nec  ullis 

Saucia  vomeribus.” 

Of  fublime  as  well  as  decorated  fcenery  the 
mod  driking  fpecimens  will  be  found  ; with  re- 
fpeft:  to  the  former,  fome  parts  of  Cornwall  and 
North  Devon  cannot  be  exceeded  in  our  ifland, 
and,  as  to  the  latter,  the  fouthern  coafl  of  De- 
vonfhire  and  many  fpots  in  Somcrfctfhirc  are 
perhaps  unrivalled. — The  ftupendous  remains 
of  ancient  architefture, — of  ftru&ures  ere&ed  in 
the  earlied  ages;  the  extenfive  military  works  ; 
and  the  more  modern  relics  of  monadic  grandeur 
fcattered  on  all  Tides  mud  be  in  the  highed 
degree  intereding  to  the  antiquary,  and  cannot 

but 
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but  awaken  the  feelings  and  meditations  of  the 
man  of  general  tafte. 

It  would  be  a great  want  both  of  candour  and 
gratitude  not  to  acknowledge  the  alTiltance 
which  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
in  this  undertaking.  I derived  great  advan- 
tages on  my  fir  ft  four  from  the  company  of 
Charles  Hatchett,  Efq.  p.  R.  S.  whofe  (kill  in 
mineralogy  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention 
here.  To  Francis  Webb,  Efq.  of  Brafted,  in 
Kent,  I am  indebted  for  memoirs  of  his  friend 
the  late  Mr.  Giles  HufTey,  which  will  occur  in 
this  volume.  My  obligation  to  other  gentle- 
men I have  taken  opportunities  of  exprefting  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  But  there  is  one  whofe 
name  I cannot  mention  in  any  place  in  terms  of 
refpect  at  all  adequate  to  my  feelings,  or  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  encouragement  which  he  ex- 
tends to  every  attempt,  however  humble,  to 
contribute  to  the  ftock  of  natural  knowledge; 
his  liberality  and  condefcenfion  are  fhewn  with 
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no  view  indeed  but  to  the  interefts  of  fcience, 
which,  whilft  dignifying  by  perfonal  chara£ter 
and  acquirements  the  chair  of  one  of  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  Societies  in  the  world,  he  has 
promoted  beyond  all  prior  example. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THE 


WESTERN  COUNTIES. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 

The  firft  objeQ  to  engage  the  attention  of 
a traveller  entering  Dorfetiiiire  by  the  great 
weftcrn  turnpike  is  the  Via  Iceniana , or  I ken-  Vialceniana, 
ing  Street,  which  appears  on  the  right,  after 
pafling  through  a part  of  Cranborn  Chace,  and 
. vol.  i.  e crolfes 
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Lorfet.  croffes  the  road  near  Woodyates.*  It  does  not 
remain  very  perfect  in  its  progrefs  from  Old 
Sarum  to  this  fpot,  but  may  be  afterwards 
traced  pretty  diflin&ly  to  Badbury,  flretching 
over  the  plains  on  the  left,  and  approaching  the 
village  of  Moore-Gritchill.  Spetifbury  being 
our  firft  place  of  deftination,  we  took  the  Ro- 
man road  in  fome  meafure  for  our  guidance, 
and  fufveyed  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  ac- 
company its  courfe. 

About  a mile  and  an  half  from  Woody atcsy 
Inn,  we  obferved  feveral  tumuli , or  barrows, 
fome  of  which  are  extremely  large.  There  are 
alfo  four  circular  trenches,  each  about  fixty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  having  a fort  of  hillock  in  thd 


* On  the  left,  a large  vallum  is  obfervable,  which  croffes  the  road 
juft  at  the  point  where  the  Ikening  Street  does,  beginning  a little  weft 
of  Grovely,  in  Wiltfhire,  and  pafling  near  Chirkbury,  Broadchalk,  and 
Woodyates,  and  thence  in  a fouth-eaft  direction  to  the  Stour,  not  far 
weft  from  Chriftchurch,  in  Hamplhire.— It  is  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Stukely 
to  have  been  thrown  up  before  Caefar’s  time,  perhaps  by  the  Belga , and 
ferves  at  prefent  to  divide  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorfet. 
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centre,  that  appears  to  be  deprefTed  or  funk  in 
the  middle.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  laft  were 
ufed  in  the  performance  of  fome  religious  or 
funereal  rites,  and  are  coeval  with  the  former  ; 
that  they  are  as  old  as  the  Britifh  times,  feems 
evident  from  the  following  circumftance  : the 
Roman  road  reduces  the  fize  of  one  of  them 
that  lay  in  the  line  of  its  courfe,  the  bank  being 
in  one  part  incomplete.  On  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  to  the  left,  there  are  veftiges  of  fome  exien- 
five  entrenchments,  which  afford  rcafon  for  be- 
lieving that  this  fpot  might  once  have  been  the 
feene  of  an  important  battle. 

We  paffed  by  Critchill  House, ^a  feat  of 
Charles  Sturt,  Efq.*  which  (lands  in  a well 
wooded  fpot,  and  is  a very  large  manfion,  but 
of  an  irregular  form.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Napier.  There  is  a piece  of  wTater,  which, 
though  artificial,  has  been  managed  to  fufficient 


*^Now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales* 


Dorfet . 


Critchill 

Houfe. 
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Dorfet.  advantage  for  producing  the  effe£l  of  a broad 
fine  river. 

Badbury.  Badbxjry  is  fituated  on  a confiderable  emi- 
nence, about  four  miles  north-weft  from  Win- 
born,  the  Vindogladia  of  Antoninus,  to  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  a fummer  ftation.  It  was 
afterwards  occupied,  however,  by  the  Saxons. 
We  read  of  Edward  the  elder  polling  himfelf 
here,  when  on  the  march  to  punifh  his  rebellious 
kinfman,  Ethelward,  who  had  taken  Winborn. 
The  Roman  road  leads  to  the  north-eaft  en- 
trance of  this  fine  encampment,  which  confifts 
of  three  fomewhat  oblong  ramparts,  and  the  in- 
moft  part  commands  a moft  extenfive  horizon. 
The  Ifle  of  Wight  may  be  feen  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  the  Purbeck  hills  bound  the  view  to- 
wards the  fouth.  A great  number  of  Roman' 
coins,  urns.  See . have  been  found  here,  and  are 
in  the  poffeflion  of  Henry  Bankes,  Efq.  of 
Kingfton  Hall. 


Kingfton 

Hall. 


Kingston  Hall  may  be  feen  from  Bad- 

bury. 
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bury,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  been  a long 
time  the  refidence  of  James,  the  firft  Duke  of 
Ormond.  It  is  a large  pile  of  building,  and 
contains  fome  admirable  pictures*  by  Vandyke 
and  other  eminent  painters* 

Taking  leave  for  the  prefen t of  the  Ikcning 
Street,  we  croffed  the  river  Stour  by  Craw- 
ford Bridge. — This  Bridge  confifts  of  thirteen 
arches  ; it  underwent  confiderable  repairs  about 
the  year  1506,  when  forty  days  of  indulgence 
were  granted  to  fuch  as  would  contribute  to  the 
work.t  The  (tones  being  placed  chequer-wife, 
confirm  this  account  of  the  date  of  the  Bridge, 
for  it  was  a fafhion  very  prevalent  at  that  pe- 
riod. We  faw  no  remains  of  the  Abbey  of 
Crawford,  + though  the  conventual  barn  is  ftill 
Handing. 


* Among  thefe  is  ^ mod  beautiful  landfcape  by  Berghem. 
•f-  See  Hutchins’s  Hiftory  of  Dorfet,  vol.  2,  p.  190. 

J Tarrant  Crawford  is  the  proper  name  of  the  village. 
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Dor/et . The  Nunnery  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
for  Nuns  of  the  Ciftercian  order,  by  Bifhop 
Poore,  who  was  born  here,  and  for  whofe  me- 
mory I cannot  help  feeling  a veneration,  as  he 
was  the  founder  alfo  of  that  beautiful  edifice 
(juflly  the  boaft  of  my  native  city)  Salifbury 
Cathedral.  This  diftinguifhed  Prelate  gained 
the  favcr  of  the  Pope,  by  his  courtcfy  and 
kindnefs  to  the  Apoftolic  Legate,  whom  he  af- 
fixed in  the  admini  ft  ration  of  ecclefiaftical  af- 
fairs. The  zeal  and  loyalty  which  he  difco- 
vered  when  Lewis,  the  French  King’s  fon,  at- 
tempted to  feat  himfelf  on  the  Englifh  throne, 
gained  him  the  attachment  alfo  of  his  Sovereign, 
Henry  III.  to  whom,  probably,  the  Bifhop 
was  moft  indebted  for  his  munificent  prefer- 
ments in  the  church.  After  being  removed 
from  the  Deanry  of  Salifbury  to  the  Bifhoprick 
of  Chichefter,  (in  which  he  continued  but  a few* 
years)  he  came  to  the  epifcopal  throne  of  the 
former  diocefe.  In  the  year  1225,  however,  he 


was 
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was  again  removed  from  Salifbury,  and  exalted  Dorf(t. 
to  the  fee  of  Durham.* 

Spetisbury  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Spetifbury, 
banks  of  the  Stour,  three  miles  from  Blandford, 
and  is  a village  of  confiderable  extent.  To  the 
right  of  the  road  paffing  through  it  to  Poole, 
there  is  a very  perfect  encampment,  (called  Spe- 
tijbury  Ring)  which  has  been  confidered  by 
fome  as  a Roman,  and  by  others  as  a Saxon 
one.  Its  proximity  to  the  Ikening  Street, 

(which  runs  about  a mile  diftant)  feems  at  firft 
to  countenance  the  former  fuppofition  ; but  the 
fame  circumflance  induces  me  to  think  that  it 
was  conftru6ted  after  the  Roman  times.  If  it 
had  been  a Roman  ftation,  the  road  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  made  to  communicate  with  it, 

♦ 

either  dirc£Uy,  or  by  means  of  a vicinal  branch, 
no  traces  of  which  arc  to  be  perceived.  Bc- 
fidcs,  the  rampart  is  nearly  circular,  and  feveral 


* SanJburUnfcs , p.  137, 
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Dorjet, 


Charbo- 

rough. 


Saxon  coins  have  been  found  within  its  area. 
The  entrance  is  from  the  north-weft. 

Charborough,  the  feat  of  R.  E.  D.  Grof- 
venor,  Efq.  (which  lay  in  our  road  to  Ware- 
ham)  is  not  undeferving  of  mention.  Every 
lover  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  as  eftabliflicd 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  muft  feel  a reverence 
for  the  fpot  where  that  glorious  event  was  con- 
certed. Over  the  door  of  a fmall  houfe,  in 
the  grounds,  appears  the  following  infcrip-* 
tion,  viz ; 


“ Under  this  roof,  in  the  year  1686, 

A fet  of  patriotic  gentlemen  of  this  place 
Concerted  the  plan  of  the  glorious  Revolution 
With  the  immortal  King  William, 

To  whom  we  owe  our  deliverance 
From  Popery  and  flavery  ; 

The  expulfion  of  the  tyrant  race  of 
Stuarts ; 

The  reftoration  of  our  liberties  5 


Secu- 
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Security  of  our  properties  ; 
Eftablilhment  of  our  national  honor  and  wealth. 
Englishmen,  remember  this  iEra  ! and 
confider  that  your  Liberty  by  the  virtues 
of  your  Anceftors  mull  be 
maintained  by  yourfelves. 

Dorfet. 

1780. 

*Thomas  Erie  Dr  ax,” 


As  we  approached  Morden,  a village  about 
four  miles  from  Wareham,  we  found  ourfclves 
incommoded  by  a deep  fand,  and  on  the  verge 
of  a wide  heath.  The  country  over  which  we 
had  hitherto  paffed  was  wholly  of  chalk,  and 
exhibited  in  general  an  open,  unornamented  af- 
p eft.  Our  view  in  front  was  now  terminated 
by  the  hills  of  Purbeck,  but  we  obtained  a 
glance  of  the  fea  gliding  into  Poole  harbour. 

On  the  heath  between  Morden  and  Ware- 
Jiam,  Exacum  jiliforme  (marfh  centaury)  appears 
in  great  profufion.  This  rare  little  plant  has 


Dor/et % 


never, 
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'Dorfet*  never,  I believe,  been  found  farther  northward. 
It  grows  on  fpots  overflowed  in  the  winter 
(locis  hieme  inundatis.) 

Wareham.  War  eh  am  was  once  a very  large  and  po- 
pulous town,  though,  in  confequence  of  fre- 
quent ravages  by  fire,  devaflations  by  wars,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  fea  from  its  port,  now  an  in- 
confiderable  place.  In  Edward  the  Confeffor’s 
time,  it  had  two  mints  ; and  William  the  Con- 
queror added  to  its  importance  by  building  a 
ltrong  caftle,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no- 
thing to  point  out  the  fite,  except  the  narpe  of 
Caflle-clofe , a fpot  which  is  now  a deal-yard,  on 
the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  town.  Traces  of 
other  fortifications  may  be  feen  in  feveral 
places. 

Near  St.  Mary’s  Church,  there  are  fome  r&* 
mains  of  a priory,  (now  converted  into  a dwel- 
ling and  malt  houfe)  which  was  one  of  the  raoft 
ancient  religious  eftablifhments  in  the  county, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 

Adhelm, 
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Adhelm,  Bilhop  of  Sherborne,  about  the  Dorfct. 
year  709. 

We  noticed  two  churches  befides  St.  Mary’s, 
but  divine  fervice  has  been  difcontinued  in 
them,  and  they  are  going  faft  to  decay.  The 
latter  is  a fpacious,  handfome  fabric,  with  an 
embattled  tower. 

At  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  Wareham 
(lands  the  town  of  Corfe-Caftle.  Near  the 
road  a very  fine  clay  is  procured ; large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  fent  from  Wareham  to  Poole, 
and  thence  into  Staffordfliirc  and  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  for  the  manufafture  of  earthen 
ware.  The  colour  is  almoft  white,  and  the 
pits  appear  to  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
deep. 

The  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Corfe  ap-  CorfeCafUe. 
pear  mod  ftrikingly  grand  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a mile.  The  hill  on  which  they  (land  is 
very  high,  and  abrupt  northward  ; it  feemed 
7 before 
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Dor  Jet,  before  we  approached  it  to  be  in  a line  with  the 

lofty  ridge  that  runs  from  the  eafternmoft  to  the 
weflernmofl  part  of  Purbeck,  and  is  interrupted 
only  by  a valley  of  fufficient  extent  to  difclofe  a 
full  view  of  the  ruin.  A compa6l  white  lime- 
done  forms  the  fubflance  of  thefe  hills,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ferviceable  for  filling  up  the 
walls  of  the  Caflle. 

On  the  fide  towards  the  town,  afeent  to  the 
Caflle  is  eafy.  We  pafs  over  a flrong  bridge 
eroding  a moat  of  confiderable  depth,  and  then 
under  the  great  gate,  which  remains  pretty  per- 
fe£l.  Proceeding  through  the  firft  or  outer 
ward,  we  arrive  at  the  gate  of  the  fecond,  the 
ruins  of  which,  and  of  the  tower  near  it,  are 
very  remarkable.  The  latter  (which  once  ad- 
joined to  the  gate)  was  feparated  with  a part  of 
the  arch,  at  the  time  of  the  demolition  of  the 
Caflle,  and  it  moved  down  the  precipice,  pre- 
ferving  its  perpendicularity,  and  projeding  ah- 
mofl  five  feet  below  the  correfponding  part. 
Another  of  tbe  towers  on  the  fame  fide  is,  on 

the 


Cor  ft-  Cajlifi 
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the  contrary,  inclined  fo  much,  that  a fpeftator  DorfeU 
will  tremble  when  palling  under  it.  The  lingu- 
lar pofitions  of  thefe  towers  feem  to  have  been 
occalioned  in  confequence  of  the  foundation  be- 
ing undermined  (for  blowing  them  up)  in  an  in- 
complete manner  ; though  indeed  the  purpofe- 
was  as  much  anfwered  as  if  they  had  been  flut- 
tered to  pieces.  On  the  higheft  part  of  the  hill 
Hands  the  keep,  or  citadel,  which  is  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  fortrefs,  and  com- 
mands a view  of  boundlefs  extent  to  the  north 
and  well.  It  has  not  hitherto  fuffered  much 
diminution-of  its  original  height,  the  fury  of  the 
winds  being  refilled  lefs  by  the  thicknefs  of  the 
walls  than  by  the  llrcngth  of  the  cement.  The 
upper  windows  have  Saxon  arches,  but  are  ap- 
parently of  a later  date  than  another  part  of  the 
building  well  of  the  keep,  the  Hones  of  which 
being  placed  herring-bone  faJhion>  prove  it  to  be 
of  the  earliefl  Hile.  One  may  difeover  that  the 
chapel  is  of  a very  late  date,  from  its  obtufe 
Gothic  arches ; and  I have  really  an  idea  that 
almofl  all  the  changes  of  architeflure  from  the 
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Dor/eu  reign  of  Edgar  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  may  be 
traced  in  this  exterxfive  and  ftupendous  ruin. 

We  could  not  view  without  horror  the  dun- 
geons which  remain  in  fome  of  the  towers  : they 
recalled  to  our  memory  the  truly  diabolical  cru- 
elty of  King  John,  by  whofe  order  twenty-two 
French  prifoners  confined  in  them  were  ftarved 
to  death.  Matthew  of  Paris,  the  hiftorian,  fays 
that  many  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  were 
among  the  firft  of  the  Poitevin  nobility.  Ano- 
ther inftance  of  John’s  barbarous  difpofition, 
was  his  treatment  of  Peter  of  PontcfraQ:,  a poor 
hermit,  who  was  imprifoned  in  Corfe  Caftle,  for 
prophefying  the  depofition  of  that  prince. 
Though  the  prophefy  was  in  fome  meafure  ful- 
filled by  the  fur  render  which  John  made  of  his 
crown  to  the  Pope’s  Legate  the  year  following, 
the  imprudent  prophet  was  fentenced  to  be 
dragged  through  the  ftreets  of  Wareham  tied  to 
horfes*  tails. 

The  time  at  which  Corfe  Caftle  was  built  is 

very 
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very  uncertain,  but  it  is  moft  probable  that  the 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Edgar.  It 
was  certainly  a place  of  great  ftrength  and  im- 
portance from  the  time  of  his  fon  Edward  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  partly  deftroyed  by 
gunpowder.  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Bankes  was 
Governor  at  this  laft-mentioned  period,  but,  be- 
ing abfent  when  an  attempt  was  made  upon  it  by 
Sir  Walter  Erie,  his  Lady  acquired  great  honor 
from  the  rcfiftancc  which  fhe  made. — The  ma- 
nor flill  remains  in  the  pofleffion  of  that  family. 
When  complete,  Corfe  Caftlc  muft  have  been 
one  of  the  moft  magnificent  fortrefl'es  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  circumference  is  full  half  a mile. 
The  fcattered  fragments  of  the  walls,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  towers,  and  the  loftinefs  of  the  fii- 
tuation,  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  traveller  ex- 
tremely ; and  he  will  not,  perhaps,  lament  that 
he  cannot  fee  it  in  a more  pcrfefl:  ftatc. 

It  was  here  that  Edward,  fon  of  Edgar,  is 
raid  to  have  been  afiaffinated,  by  order  of  his 

mothcr- 
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Dor/es.  mother-in-law,  Elfrida.  How  this  affaflination 
could  give  the  unfortunate  Monarch  any  claim 
to  be  conlidered  as  a martyr,  I have  always 
been  at  a lofs  to  conceive.  It  mud  have  been 
the  affeftion  of  the  monks,  more  than  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  that  was  the  means  of  gaining 
him  fo  glorious  a title.  Here  too  another  ilU 
fated  prince  endured  a part  of  his  misfortunes — 
I mean  Edward  II.  who  was  removed  hither  a 
prifoner  from  Kenelworth  Callle,  by  order  of 
the  Oueen,  and  her  favourite,  Mortimer.  This 
was  the  preparatory  ftcp  to  his  murder,  which 
took  place  at  Berkeley  Cadle,  in  Gloucefter- 
(hire. 

The  town  of  Corfe-Caftle,  though  a borough, 
is  a miferable  place,  and  of  very  fmall  extent. 
The  church  feems  to  have  been  built  at  an 
early  period.  Two  Saxon  pillars  remain  at  the 
porch  fupporting  a Gothic  arch,  which  was 
evidently  fubftituted  for  a ruinous  circular  one. 

A tolerably  good  road  leads  direftly  from 

Corfc 
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Corfe-Caftle  to  Swanwich,  and  the  diftance  is  Dorfet . 

about  fix  miles,  but  we  preferred  taking  rather 
a longer  route,  in  order  to  enjoy  a more  exten- 
five  view.  Our  track  lay  over  a part  of  the 
range  of  hills  mentioned  before  ; it  is  not  paf- 
fable,  however,  in  a carriage.  Having  afeended 
thefe  mountainous  heights,  we  turned  about  in 
order  to  obferve  once  more  the  majeftic  ruins 
of  the  Caftle,  which,  relieved  by  the  broad 
(hade  of  the  hills  behind  them,  were  extremely 
bold  and  pi&urefque.  The' valley  on  our 
right  exhibited  a moft  agreeable  intermixture  of 
cottages,  gardens,  and  paftures  ; and  on  the  left 
we  faw  the  full  extent  of  Poole-harbour,  which 
had  all  the  (tillnefs  and  calmnefs  of  a great  lake. 

But  a more  fubliine  fpeflacle  awaited  us.  Pro- 
ceeding over  Nine-Barrow  Down,  we  ob-  Nine -barrow 
tained  a view,  not  only  of  the  town  and  bay  of 
Swanwich,  but  of  a raft  tra£l  of  the  Britilh 
Channel  beyond  it,  the  fandy  fhores  of  Hamp- 
fhire,  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Ifie  of  Wight,  and 
to  complete  the  aftonifhing  effeft  of  the  feene, 
vol,  i,  c a fleet 
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Dor/et.  a fleet  of  an  hundred  fhips  failing  with  a fine 
gale  weftward. 

Nine-barrow  Down,  derives  its  name  from 
nine  barrows  in  a line,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  of  Britifh  conftruBAon.  According  to  the 
late  trigonometrical  furvey,  the  moft  elevated 
part  of  this  down  is  fix  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  reckoning  from 
low-water  mark.  The  ridge  terminates  at 
Handfaft-point,  (near  Studland)  the  white 
front  of  which  is  oppofite  to  the  high  point  near 
the  Needles,  and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
might  once  have  formed  a part  of  the  fine  chain 
of  hills  that  pafles  by  Mottefton-down,  towards 
Brading-harbour,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  From 
Handfaft-point  the  ridge  may  be  traced  in 
nearly  a ftrait  dire&ion  almoft  to  Luckford- 
lake. 

Enchanted  with  the  amazing  extent  and  gran- 
deur of  profpeft  which  appeared  from  Nine- 
barrow  Down,  we  gazed,  infenfible  of  our  pro- 
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grefs,  until  the  fteepnefs  of  the  road  (now  wind-  Dor/et. 
ing  down  the  fide  of  the  hill)  excited  our  alarm, 
and  induced  us  to  difmount,  and  lead  our  horfes. 

Reaching  at  length  (what  was  called ) a turnpike- 
road,  flanked  with  bold  fwells  of  ground,  we 
foon  found  ourfelves  on  the  fand  of  Swanwich- 
bay. 

Swanwich  is  fituated  in  a very  low  fpot,  Swanwich, 
but  it  enjoys  a pleafing  fea-fcene,  bounded  by 
Peverel-point,  on  one  fide,  and  Studland-fore- 
land  on  the  other.  The  bay  is  extremely  com- 
modious for  the  bathing  machine,  and,  of  courfe, 
attrafts  a few  families  to  the  town  in  the  water- 
ing feafon.  A great  quantity  of  ftone  is  (hipped 
from  the  quay,  and  previoufly  cut  into  conve- 
nient maffes  for  paving  and  building.  We  were 
informed  that  nearly  fifty  thoufand  tons  are  put 
on  board  annually,  the  bed  fort  felling  for  twelve 
/hillings  per  ton  at  the  veffel.  Having  taken 
up  our  abode  for  a night  at  an  inn  fituated  near 
the  feene  of  bufinefs,  we  were  awakened  at  fo 
early  an  hour  by  .the  chipping  of  ftone,  and  the 
c 2 vocal 
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Tiarfet.  vocal  lTiufic  with  which  the  workmen  chofe  to 
amufe  themfelves,  that  we  did  not  feel  ourfelves 
much  difpofed  to  rejoice  at  the  profperity  of  the 
trade.  All  the  houfes  are  of  (lone,  the  quarries 
of  which  are  clofe  to  the  town. 

The  ftone  juft  mentioned  is  compofed  of 
fhells  and  other  marine  exuviae,  clofely  cemented 
together  by  a calcareous  fpar.  Immenfe  rocks 
of  it  extend  along  the  coaft  to  St.  Adhelm’s 
head,  and  beyond,  and  it  feems  to  be  the  bajis 
of  the  fouthern  part  of  Purbeck.  It  exhibits 
different  degrees  of  finenefs,  and  the  decompo- 
fition  of  the  fhells  is  much  farther  advanced  in 
fome  fpecimens  than  in  others.  Some  may  be 
cut  to  a very  fmooth  furface ; this  fort,  (of 
which  the  pillars  of  Salifbury  Cathedral  are 
compofed)  is  called  Purbeck-marble .* 

In  the  interftices  of  the Jlrata  of  limeftone 


* Saxunt  fujcQ-allidum,  of  Da  Cofta. 

See  Natural  Hiftory  of  Foflils,  y.  152; 
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about  Peverel-point  we  obferved  numerous  Dor/et. 
glittering  cry  dais  of  felenite,  formed  in  a fort  of 
fibrous  marl.  The  furface  of  this  marl  is  here 
and  there  covered  with  a fine  farinaceous  gyp- 
[um>  and  it  appears  alfo  in  an  indurated  date, 
condituting  alternate  Jlrata  with  the  limedone. 

Pyrites  abounds  in  the  latter,  and  hence  the  ful- 
phuric  acid  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
felenite  and  gypfum  feems  to  be  obtained. 

The  fliore  about  Peverel-point  is  very  Peverel- 

point. 

dangerous  to  mariners.  Large  mafTes  of  rock 
(which  fell,  probably,  at  fome  period  or  other, 
from  the  adjacent  eminences,  undermined  by 
the  fea)  lie  at  no  great  depth  below  the  furfacc 
of  the  water,  and  in  fome  places  rear  their  heads 
above  it.  It  was  here  that  the  memorable  wreck 
of  the  Danifh  fieet,  in  the  year  877,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  happened.  A violent  dorm  (and,  pro- 
bably, their  ignorance  of  the  coad)  carried  them 
clofe  to  the  point,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fail  were  wholly  lod. 
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Dorftt.  From  Swanwich  we  made  an  excurfion  to  the 
village  of  Studland,  the  Aggleftone,  the  I fie  of 
Brownfea,  and  Poole. — It  is  advifable  to  take  a 
boat  at  Swanwich,  and  thence  to  coaft  along 
firfl  to  Studland. 

Studland.  Studland  is  fituated  near  a romantic  range 
of  cliffs,  which  end  in  a narrow  neck  of  land, 
called  the  South-haven-pointy  and  form  a boun- 
dary to  Poolc-harbour.  The  cliffs  are  com- 
pofed  of  a compaft  yellow  fand-flone,  in  which 
there  are  feveral  grottos  and  cavities,  darkened 
by  overhanging  fhrubs. — Ferrugincous  fand- 
ftone  abounds  throughout  the  north-eaft  part  of 
Purbeck,  which  is  a bleak  unfruitful  heath;  and, 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  fea,  cliffs  and 
heaps  of  land  are  continually  accumulating. 

Moifl  femi-oxygenated  particles  of  iron,  it  is 
well  known,  have  an  agglutinating  power ; — the 
Aggleftone.  Agglestone,  therefore,  which  is  compofed  of 
ferrugineous  fand-flone,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  fpot,  and  there  can  be  no 
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neceffity  for  fuppofing  that  the  Druids  (if  it  be  Dorfet, 
true  that  it  is  a Druidical  monument)  would 
bring  fo  enormous  a mafs  from  a diftance. — 

This  extraordinary  infulated  rock,  is  fituated  on 
the  heath,  not  far  from  Studland,  and  is  about 
eighty  feet  in  circumference,  at  a medium,  the 
height  being  about  twenty.  It  is  fomewhat  in 
the  fliapc  of  an  inverted  cone.  The  fpot  whereon 
it  (lands  is  raifed  like  a barrow.  This  circum- 
(lance  occafioned  the  conjeflure  that  it  was 
erefled  as  a monument  to  fome  Britifh  chief, 
interred  below.  Whether  it  was  intended  for 
a fepulchral  memorial,  or  whether  the  heap  of 
earth  was  thrown  up  only  to  render  the  top  of 
the  rock  acceflible,  the  name  Agglejlone*  cer- 
tainly feems  to  (hew  that  it  was  erefted  for  fome 
fuperftitious  purpofe. — The  country  people  call 
it  the  Devil's  night-cap , and  there  is  a tradition 
that  his  Satanic  Majefty  threw  it  from  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  with  an  intent  to  demolifli  Corfc 
Caftle,  but  that  it  dropped  (liort  here ! 


# From  the  Saxon  balig-Jian , i.  e.  holy  fionu 
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Brownfea. 


From  Studland  cliffs,  the  oppofite  Chores  of 
Lymington  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight  fecmed  to 
unite,  and  form  an  immenfe  bay.  Hengiftbury- 
head  fcreened  from  our  view  the  town  of  Chrift- 
church,  but  we  faw  feveral  of  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages. The  blaze  of  a meridian  fun  dyed  the 
fea  with  a variety  of  beautiful  tints,  and  rendered 
the  fcene  before  us  ftrikingly  fplendid  and  in- 
terefling, 

A narrow  fpac.e  of  fea  feparatcs  Purbeck 
from  the  Ifle  of  Brown  sea,  which  it  may  not 
be  amifs  for  the  naturalifl  to  explore,  but  it  is 
not  inviting  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  there  being 
nothing  to  attract  his  attentiqn,  except  an  em- 
battled manfion,  called  Brownfea  Cajlle.  This 
building  was  erected  by  the  corporation  of  Poole, 
and  fortified  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  and  town. 
The  late  Humphry  Sturt,  Efq.  made  confider- 
able  additions  to  it,  and,  retaining  only  a bat- 
tery for  the  protection  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  rendered  it  a very  convenient  refidence 

for 
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for  the  enjoyment  of  fea  air.  The  ifland  is  not  Dorfit . 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
a wild,  expofed  fpot,  though  there  are  planta- 
tions of  firs  near  the  houfe,  and  fome  parts  are 
made  to  produce  a little  corn.  Being  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  Poole-harbour,  through  which 
a ftrong  current  will  fometimes  drive,  it  cannot 
always  be  vifited  with  fafety. — Time  would  not 
allow  us  to  furvey  Brownfea  minutely,  but  I 
have  no  douht  that  a botanifl  (with  the  advan- 
tage of  leifure)  would  find  much  amufement 
in  it. 

The  land  oppofite  Brownfea,  is  called  the 
North-shore.  Here  mod  of  the  Englifli  North-lhore, 
marine  fhclls  may,  at  particular  feafons,  be  col- 
lected.— The  collector  is  molt  likely  to  fucceed 
after  what  is  called  a ground  fea,  and  a fpring 
tide. 

The  profpeCt,  as  we  proceeded  up  Poole- 
harbour,  was  uniform  and  uninterefting.  From 
the  quay  the  ruins  of  Corfc  Caftle  may  be  fecn, 
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Dorfet.  but  mills  are  continually  hovering  about  the 
fummits  of  the  furrounding  hills,  and  render 
them  obfcure. 

Poole.  Poole*  is  by  no  means  well  built,  the  flreets 
being  narrow  and  irregular;  it  is,  however,  a 
populous  large  town,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
feven  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  Newfound- 
land trade  was  the  caufe  of  its  great  increafe 
within  thefe  few  years,  and  is  its  principal  fup- 
port.  There  is  a large  importation  of  deals, 
from  Norway,  and  the  eaftern  part  of  the  county 
obtains  its  fupply  of  Newcaftle  coal  chiefly  from 
this  port. — The  town  is  fituated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a peninfula,  the  fea  furrounding  it  in 
every  direction,  except  the  northern.  Being 
on  the  borders  of  a wide,  defolate  heath,  and  on  an 
unfheltered  fhore,  it  is  far  from  being  inviting. 
By  a charter  of  Elizabeth,  this  place  was  made 


* The  name  of  Poole  originated,  probably,  from  the  fmoothnefc  of  the 
harbour,  which  appears  like  a Handing  water,  or  pool. 
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a county  within  itfelf,  and  enjoys  an  extenlive 
jurifdi&ion,  and  very  confiderable  privileges. 

On  the  fhore  we  found  employment  of  a 
very  laborious  kind,  having  to  contend  almoft 
with  impenetrability  itfelf,  in  order  to  obtain 
fpecimens  of  the  various  maffes  of  rock,  depo- 
fited  by  fhips,  which  bring  them  as  ballaft. 
We  were  much  pleafed  with  our  mineral  ac- 
quifitions,  among  which  were  many  fpecies  of 
granite,  porphyry,  bafaltes.  Sec.  but  our  gratis 
fication  would  have  been  much  greater,  could 
we  have  traced  out  their  native  fituations.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  aftonifhed  (and  perhaps  pitying) 
fpe&ators,  we  certainly  gained  neither  credit 
nor  refpefl  for  our  pains.  Even  fome  of  my 
Readers  would  have  been  inclined  to  fmile,  I 
believe,  if  they  had  fecn  us  wielding  our  for- 
midable large  hammer,  and  expre fling  our  rap- 
ture at  every  fpl inter  that  yielded  to  its  force. 
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We  were  informed  of  a fingular  appearance, 
with  rcfpc£t  to  the  tides,  in  Poole-harbour. 

The 
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Dcrfet,  The  fea  ebbs  and  flows  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours; — twice  when  the  moon  is  at  fouth- 
caft  and  north-weft,  and  twice  when  {he  is  at 
fouth  by  eaft  and  north  by  weft.  Two  of  thefe 
tides  fccm  to  be  occafioned  by  the  Ifle  of 
Brownfea,  which  obftru6ting  the  water  as  it 
runs  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  caufes 
it  to  flow  back  again ; — this  is  the  fecond 
flood. — In  the  harbour  the  ebb  and  flood  ap- 
pear alternately  every  fix  hours.  The  ebb,  at 
low  water,  between  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire  and 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  runs  fo  ftrong  that  it  {hoots 
into  Poole-harbour,  (which  lies  in  the  line  of 
its  courfe)  fo  that  when  it  is  low  water  at  Ilurft-, 
caftle,  it  is  high  water  here.* 

As  we  returned  towards  Swanwich,  we  ob- 


* The  Euripus  (feparating  Euboea  from  the  main  land)  is  faid  to  be 
affe&ed  by  tides  in  a ftill  more  remarkable  manner,  ebbing  and  flawing 

Jeven  times  in  twenty-four  hours  

et  Euripus  undas  fleftit  inftabilis  vagas, 

“ Septemque  rurfus  fle&it,  et  todidem  refert, 
i(  puro  lallum  Titan  mergit  oceano  jubar.” 

Senec.  Here.  Oet.  act.  j. 
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ferved  Salfolafruticofa , (fihrub  ftonc-crop)  grow-  Dorfet. 
ing  very  abundantly,  about  a mile  from  Poole, 
on  the  north  eaft  fide  of  the  harbour. — Santo - 
Una  maritimay  (fea  cud-weed)  another  of  our 
plantce  rariorcs>  has  been  found  hereabout. 

Having  completed  our  obfervations  at  Swan- 
wicb,  and  in  its  vicinity,  we  dire&ed  our  courfe 
towards  St.  Adhelm’s  (vulgarly  called  St.  Al- 
ban's) head,  one  of  the  mod  elevated  parts  of 
the  Purbcck  coaft.  In  our  way,  we  had  fight 
of  a fine  fweep  of  the  fea,  bounded  weftward  by 
the  bold  promontory  of  Portland,  and  eaftward 
by  the  cliffs  of  Frefhwater,  melting  into  the 
atmofphere. 

St.  Adhelm’s  head  did  not  fail  to  recall  St.  Adhelm’s 
to  our  memory  the  lofs  of  the  Halfcxoell  Eajl- 
Indiaman*  with  the  melancholy  circumftanccs 
that  attended  it.  The  cliff  bearing  this  name 


rifes 


* Wrecked  near  this  diftj  January  6,  1786, 
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Dorfen  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  almoft  perpendicularly,  and  caverns  in  it 
may  be  perceived  through  the  fiffures  on  the 
top.  The  ruins  of  a fmall  fquare  chapel,  (land- 
ing on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  winds,  add  to  the 
awful  effe£l  of  the  fituation.  It  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Adhelm,  and  feems  to  have  been  anciently 
a chantry,  in  which  religious  rites  were  per- 
formed for  the  fafety  of  mariners,  whofe  perils 
mu  ft  often  have  been  molt  audibly  announced 
to  the  prieft,  by  the  thundering  roar  of  the 
waves  again  ft  the  rocks.  Some  part  of  the 
roof  (which  is  fupported  by  a fmgie  maffy  pil- 
lar, and  four  circular  arches,  crofting  in  the 
centre)  has  fallen  in,  but  enough  of  the  building 
remains  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
quary, who  will  be  pleafed  with  the  fimplicity 
of  this  curious  fpecimen  of  Saxon  archite&ure. 

We  now  proceeded  towards  Kimmeridge, 
remarkable  for  its  foffil  (or  ftone)  coal. — We 
had  intended  to  take  a dire£l  courfe  along  the 
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cliffs  from  St.  Adhelm’s  head,  but  were  foon 
convinced  of  the  impra&icability  of  this  plan, 
by  feeing  the  chafms  which  interrupt  the  rocks 
on  the  lea  fide.  Being  obliged,  therefore,  to 
take  a much  longer  route,  we  paffed  by  En- 
combe,  the  feat  of  W.  M.  Pitt,  Efq.  We  had 
no  reafon  to  regret  the  prolongation  of  our 
journey,  as  our  track  brought  us  to  fpots  un- 
like what  we  had  expeQed.  Deep  valleys  (our 
defcent  into  which  was,  in  fome  places,  almoft 
perpendicular)  with  here  and  there  a pifturefque 
groupe  of  cottages,  a clump  of  trees,  rapid  rills 
gliding  down  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  oc- 
cafionally  an  opening  to  the  Channel,  had  a 
pleafing  and  romantic  effect. 

Encombe  is  fituated  in  one  of  thefe  valleys, 
ornamented  with  feveral  fine  plantations,  and  a 
piece  of  water  near  the  houfe  fo  happily  ma- 
naged as  to  have  the  appearance,  from  the 
windows,  of  forming  a part  of  the  fea,  which 
terminates  the  view  along  the  valley.  Here 
flood  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Cuilifords,  which 

being 
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Dovjet*  being  mu  oh  decayed,  was  entirely  pulled  down 
in  the  year  1734,  and  an  elegant  houfe  ereded 
on  the  fite  of  it  by  the  father  of  the  prefent 
worthy  poffeffor. 

Leaving  Encombe,  we  followed  a road  which 
led  us  over  a noble  eminence  to  the  coaft  again, 
Kimmeridge#  anc[  we  fcon  found  out  Kimme ridge, — a mifer- 
able  village,  fituated  about  a mile  from  the  fea. 
The  ridge  terminates  here  abruptly,  but  the 
ground  prefently  begins  to  rife  in  the  fame 
dire&ion.  We  had  loft  the  fhelly  lime-ftone, 
and  Obferved  that  the  hills  were  now  compofed 
of  a white  compad  fpecies,  with  veins  of  chert, 
which  are  very  narrow,  and  appear  only  towards 
the  bafe  of  them.  There  feems  to  be  a tranfi- 
tion  of  one  of  thefe  fubftances  into  the  other, 
for  we  difcovered  that  fuch  parts  of  the  veins  of 
chert  as  were  contiguous  to  the  limeftone  effer- 
vefced  (lightly  with  acids,  forming  an  interme- 
diate fpecies  as  it  were ; both  had  a ftrong 
bituminous  fmell  when  rubbed  with  fteel.  The 
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Jlrata  make  a confiderable  angle  with  the  ho-  Dor/et 
rizon. 

The  foffil-coal  is  dug  out  of  the  cliffs  clofe 
to  the  fea,%ibout  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from 
the  top.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  argillaceous 
flate  in  a high  degree  of  impregnation  with 
bitumen,  and  of  a blackilh  brown  colour.  The 
principal  bed  feems  to  be  about  three  feet  deep, 
but  does  not  extend  far  from  the  (hore. — -In 
order  to  fee  how  this  fubftance  burned,  we 
intruded  ourfelves  into  a little  hamlet,  a fmoke 
from  the  chimney  of  which  announced  to  us 
that  the  procefs  of  roafting  or  boiling  was  going 
on  within.  A good  old  woman  fatisfied  our 
curiofity,  by  fhewing  us  that  it  burned  very 
freely  and  gave  out  a Itrong- degree  of  heat. 

There  is  a pleafant  valley,  running  weftward 
from  Swanwich,  which  we  croffed,  and  afcended 
the  lofty  range  of  hills,  mentioned  before,  in 
defcribing  the  fituation  of  Corfe  Caftle. — -The  ^ 
profpeft  hence  is  as  vaft  as  it  is  magnificent 

vol,  i,  d Chrift- 
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Dorfet*  Ch  rift  church,  Ringwood,  and  Lymington  were 

difcernible,  and  a large  traCt  of  the  New  Fofleft, 
the  whole  landfcape  being  finely  fet  off,  at  this 
time,  by  large  maffes  of  fhade,  formed  by  the 
partial  clouds  which  floated  in  the  aHmofphere* 
—■Our  ride  along  this  commanding  eminence 
towards  Lullworth,  gave  us  a diftinCt  idea  of 
the  geography  of  Purbeck,  which  certainly  does 
not  deferve  the  name  of  a peninfula,  much  left 
that  of  an  i/land , for  Luckford-lake  (its  boun- 
dary to  the  weft)  feems  to  be  too  inconfiderable 
a ftream  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  Pur- 
beck is  bounded  by  the  fea  in  every  other  di- 
rection, except  indeed  the  northern,  where  it  is 
wafhed  by  the  Frome.  The  face  of  it,  fouth*. 
wardly,  is  diverfified  with  hill  and  dale,  inter- 
fperfed  with  brooks,  and  enriched  with  corn- 
fields, coppices,  and  paftures.  The  foil  is  alto- 
gether calcareous,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  a con- 
tinued mafs  of  limeftone,  either  white  and  un- 
mixed with  ftiells,  or  brownifh  and  replete  with 
them.  We  faw  no  flint  until  we  defcended 
upwards  Lullworth,  when  large  nodules  appeared, 

- — That 
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—That  part  of  Purbeck  which  lies  north  of  the  Dor/et, 
ridge  is  a fandy  unfruitful  heath, — the  fame  as 
extends  to  Bere  and  Morden,  and  furrounds  the 
whole  of  Poole-harbour. 

Lull  worth  Castle,  (the  feat  of  Edward  Lull  worth 

Cattle. 

Weld,  Efq.)  fituated  at  Eaft  Lullworth,  appears 
to  great  advantage  as  we  defcend  the  Purbeck 
hills.  It  is  a fquare,  embattled  manfion,  of  con^ 
fiderable  height,  and  flanked  with  four  circular 
towers.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1600  by 
Thomas,  Vifcount  Bindon,  out  of  the  materials 
of  Mount  Poynings  and  Bindon  Abbey.  The 
latter  was  fituated  at  a very  fhort  diftance. 

At  Lullworth  Caftle  th e connoijfeur  will  have 
the  gratification  of  feeing  a cohesion  of  por- 
traits, in  pencil,  by  the  late  Mr.  Giles  Huffey.  Giles  Huffey. 

The  notions  entertained  by  this  very  inge- 
nious artift,  and  the  principles  which  he  prac- 
tifed  in  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion,  were  very 
peculiar.  He  contended  that  the  principles  of 
i)  2 harmony 
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Dorfet . harmony  obtained  generally,  throughout  nature, 
and  even  in  the  proportions  of  the  human  form, 
thefe  proportions  being  as  delightful  to  the  eye, 
in  works  of  art,  as  they  are,  in  founds,  to  the 
ear ; and  that  the  former  fenfe  was  as  capable 
of  judging  of  thefe  harmonious  proportions  as 
the  latter.  Ideas  fimilar  to  thefe  indeed  were 
entertained  by  many  of  the  early  philofophers, 
particularly  by  Pythagoras,*  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever  applied,  or  extended, 
ki  fo  extraordinary  a manner  as  by  our  artift. 
He  always  drew  the  human  head  by  the  mufical 
fcale,  alledging  that  every  human  face  was  in 
harmony  with  itfelf ; that  however  accurate  the 
delineation  of  it  from  nature  might  be,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  artift  having  a very  nice  eye  and 
hand,  yet  fome  little  touches  neceffary  to  com- 
plete the  likenefs  would  be  wanting,  after  all 
pofiible  care ; and  that  the  only  true  criterion 


• Ci  Tluvrcc  iiaiv  c 

Harmony  prevails  in  all  things. 
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by  which  it  could  be  known  that  any  two  things,  Dorfet\ 
in  drawing,  were  exa&Iy  alike,  was  to  procure 
a third,  as  a kind  of  mean  proportional,  by  a 
comparifon  with  which  the  exaft  fimilarity  of 
the  other  two  might  be  proved.  Accordingly, 
after  he  had  fketched  a drawing  of  a face  from 
nature,  he  applied  thereto  his  mufical  fcale,  and 
obferved  in  what  correfpondent  points  (taking 
the  whole  face,  or  profile,  for  the  oElave , or 
fundamental)  the  great  lines  of  the  features  fell# 
Adhering  to  his  principle,  that  every  face  was 
in  harmony  with  itfelf,  (though  fometimes  it 
might  be  a concordia  difcors)  after  the  key  note 
was  found,  he  of  courfe  difcovered  the  corre- 
fpondent ratios,  or  proportions ; fo  that  if,  on 
applying  the  fcale  thus  reftified,  as  it  were,  to 
the  drawing,  he  found  any  of  the  features  or 
principal  points  of  the  face  out  of  their  proper 
places,  by  making  them  correfpond  to  the  fcale, 
he  always  perceived  that  fuch  correftions  pro- 
duced a better  and  more  charafderiftic  likenefs# 


A friend  having  once  remarked  to  Mr.  H, 
x>  3 that 
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Dor/et,  that,  though  this  principle  might  hold  true  re- 
fpe&ing  the  whole  of  the  human  frame,  when 
drawn  quite  formal  and  upright,  and  to  the 
human  face,  (efpecially  in  profile)  yet  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  apply  in  all  the  various  atti- 
tudes into  which  the  human  body  might  be 
thrown, — he  replied,  you  will  find  that  my 
principles  hold  good  univerfally,  if  you  con- 
fider  thefe  different  attitudes  as  different  bars 
in  mufic.  Having  produced  a Madona  and 
child  of  Carracci,  he  exemplified  his  meaning. 
The  child  was  flanding  on  one  leg,  the  other 
bent,  and  leaning  on  the  Madona’s  breafh 
Cf  This/*  faid  he,  <c  is  a beautiful  boy,  and  ele- 
gantly drawn,  but  now  I will  trace  him  exa&ly, 
apply  the  fcale,  and  correft  every  part  thereby, 
and  then  we  fhall  fee  if  he  come  not  out  more 
beautiful  ftill,  and  more  elegant.’ * He  did  fo, 

and  the  intended  effe£t  followed. Thus  much 

muff  certainly  be  allowed  by  all  who  have  feen 
Mr.  Huffey’s  pencil  drawings  from  life,  that  he 
has  preferved  the  beft  charaHeriftic  likenefTes 
©f  any  artifi  whatever ; and,  with  refpe£t  to  thofe 

of 
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of  mere  fancy,  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in 
accuracy  and  elegance,  fimplicity  and  beauty. 

The  academical  drawings  which  he  left  at 
Bologna  (notwithftanding  the  fchool  has  been 
often  purged  as  it  is  called,  by  removing  old 
^drawings  to  make  room  for  thofe  of  fuperior 
merit)  are  preferved  to  this  day,  and  fhewn,  on 
account  of  their  great  excellence. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  my  digreflion 
on  the  fubjeft  of  Mr.  Huffey,  without  adding 
fome  account  of  the  perfon  and  manners  of  that 
extraordinary  man.  He  was  of  a middle  ftature, 
remarkably  well  made,  and  upright  even  to  the 
laft.  His  eye  was  quick,  intelligent,  and  pierc- 
ing, and  it  changed,  as  well  as  his  whole  coun- 
tenance, with  aftonifhing  rapidity  and  expreflion, 
according  to  the  various  emotions  of  his  mind. 
By  habitual  temperance,  carried  almoft  to  excefs, 
Mr.  H,  enjoyed  firm  and  uninterrupted  health. 
His  application  to  ftudy  was  indefatigable  and 
unremitting.  He  ufed  to  fay  that  he  was  never 
d 4 weary. 
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Dcrfet.  weary,  and  that  he  could  apply  himfelf  ten  hours 
in  a day  to  ftudy,  without  languor  or  fatigue. 
He  had  a natural  turn  for  geometry,  and  by  his 
peculiar  ufe  of  figures  was  enabled,  in  a fingular 
manner,  to  give  very  concife  and  elegant  folu- 
tions  of  mathematical  problems.  Had  he  not 
been  a devotee  to  a fyflem  of  religion,  the  great 
principle  of  which  is  a fubjeHion  of  the  mind 
to  authority,  whereby  the  native  energy  and 
fpring  of  the  underflanding  muff  neceffarily  be 
impaired,  and,  in  fome  inflances,  wholly  fub- 
dued,  he  would  probably  have  rifen  to  a very 
confiderable  eminence  as  a fcientific  man.  He 
was  ferious,  but  not  morofe — grave,  yet  deco- 
^ouily  cheerful,  and  the  purity  of  his  mind  was 
unblemi filed.  His  modefty  was  that  of  un- 

adulterated youth.  His  humility  was  equal  to 
his  modefty,  yet  he  knew  his  own  powers,  and 
felt  his  ftrength  and  fuperiority,  whenever  he 
faw  arrogance  affuming,  or  conceit  infulting. 
In  fhort,  he  appears,  to  have  been  a truly  great 
and  good  charaSer.— Having,  from  religious 
motives,  made  a voluntary  refignation  of  all  his 
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worldly  poffeffions  to  a near  relation,  he  retired 
to  Beafton,  near  Afhburton,  in  Devonfhire. 
Here,  as  he  was  one  day  employed  in  garden- 
ing, he  fuddenly  fell  down,  and  as  if  by  <c  ftroke 
ethereal  Jlain”  inftantly  expired.  This  hap- 
pened in  June,  1788,  about  three  months  after 
he  had  completed  the  feventy-eighth  year  of 
his  age.* 

Within 


* Left  the  above  fketch  of  the  charafter  of  Mr.  Huftey  fliould  be 
confidered  as  too  partial,  I cannot  avoid  inferting  the  words  of  that  emi- 
nent and  liberal  artift  Mr.  Barry,  who  thought  the  former  worthy  of  a 
diftinguiftied  place  among  the  illuftrious  men  reprefented  in  the  great 
room  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  who  is  by  far  a better  judge  of  his 
profeflional  merit  than  I can  poflibly  be.  “ The  public  (fays  he)  are 
likely  never  to  know  the  whole  of  what  they  have  loft  in  Mr.  Huftey. 
The  perfections  that  were  poflible  to  him  but  a very  few  artifts  can 
conceive,  and  it  would  be  time  loft  to  attempt  giving  an  adequate  idea  of 
them  in  words. — My  attention  was  firft  turned  to  this  great  character  by 
a converfation  I had,  very  early  in  life,  with  Mr.  Stuart,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Athenian  Stuart— an  epithet  richly  merited  by  the  efiential 
advantages  Mr.  S.  has  rendered  the  public,  by  his  eftablilhing  juft  ideas, 
and  a true  tafte  for  the  Grecian  arts.  The  difcovery  of  this  truly  intel- 
ligent and  very  candid  artift,  and  what  I faw  of  the  works  of  Huftey, 
had  altogether  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  my  mind,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived, but  cannot  be  exprefled.  With  fervor  I went  abroad,  eager  to 
re-trace  all  Huftey1  s fteps,  through  the  Greeks,  through  Raftaelle,  through 
difie&ed  nature,  and  to  add  what  he  had  been  cruelly  torn  away  from  by  a 
laborious  intenfe  ftudy,  and  inveftigation  of  the  Venetian  fcfrool.  In  the 

hours 
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Dor/et, 


Monks  of 
La  Trapp e. 


Within  Mr.  Weld's  grounds,  there  is  an  houfe 
appropriated  by  him  to  the  accommodation  of 
fome  emigrant  Monks  of  La  Trappe , who  wear 
their  proper  habits,  and  pradlife  undifturbed  all 
the  rigid  duties  prefcribed  by  the  founder  of 
their  order.  The  fituation  of  the  monaftery* 
cannot  fail  to  fofler  that  religious  enthufiafm 
under  the  influence  of  which  alone  fo  lingular 
an  inflitution  can  continue  to  gain  or  preferve 
votaries.  A fine  vale  in  front  of  it  affords  an 
uninterrupted  profpeft  along  the  quiet  banks  of 
the  Frome  to  Poole-harbour,  and  through  a 
moft  beautiful  opening,  formed  by  a fudden 
finking  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  view  to  the 


hours  of  relaxation,  I naturally  endeavoured  to  recommend  myfelf  to  the 
acquaintance  of  fuch  of  Mr.  Huffey’s  intimates  as  were  ftill  living  $ they 
always  fpoke  of  him  with  delight,  and  from  the  whole  of  what  I could 
learn  abroad,  added  to  the  information  I received  from  my  very  amiable 
and  venerable  friend  Mr.  Mofer,  fince  my  return,  Huffey  muft  have 
been  one  of  the  moft  friendly  and  companionable  of  men,  and  the  farthelt 
removed  from  all  fpirit  of  ftrife  and  contention.” 

* Since  my  vifit  to  Lullworth  Caftle,  I have  been  informed  that  the 
fcciety  now  refide  in  a houfe  built  folely  for  their  reception,  near  War* 
barrow  cliff, 
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fouth,  the  main  fea  difplays  itfelf,  either  in  the 
ferenity  of  a calm,  or  the  awful  horrors  of  a 
temped.  The  woods  of  the  park  fereen  and 
clofe  in  on  the  monadery  to  the  north. 

The  monadic  order  of  La  Trappe  is  of  French 
origin,  and  one  of  the  mod  audere  and  felf- 
denying  of  all  the  inditutions  of  this  nature. 
One  drong  indance  of  their  unfocial  and  un- 
natural difeipline  is  the  profound  filence  which 
is  enjoined  them,  and  which  is  never  broken, 
unlefs  on  very  extraordinary  occafions,  and 
with  the  leave  of  the  fuperior  of  the  convent. 
They  fhun  the  fight  of  women,  and  in  their  diet 
are  fo  abdemious,  that  they  live  folely  on  vege- 
tables, never  tading  flefh,  fifli,  or  wine.  Their 
employment,  in  the  intervals  between  their  re- 
ligious rites,  is  generally  the  cultivation  of  a 
garden,  or  any  other  manual  labour. 

The  founder  of  this  order  is  faid  to  have  been 
a French  nobleman,  whofe  name  was  Bouthillicr 
(le  Ranee , a man  of  pleafure  and  diflipation, 

which 
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which  were  fuddenly  converted  into  the  deeped 
devotion  and  melancholy  by  the  following  cir- 
cumdance  : His  affairs  had  obliged  him  to  ab- 

fent  himfelf  for  fome  time  from  a lady  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  the  mod  intimate  and 
tender  connexions.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  contrived  a plan  in  order  to  furprife  her 
agreeably,  and  to  fatisfy  his  impatient  dedre  of 
feeing  her,  by  going  without  ceremony  or  pre- 
vious notice  to  her  apartment.  She  lay  dretched 
out  an  inanimate  corpfe,  disfigured  beyond  con- 
ception by  the  fmall-pox,  and  the  furgeon  was 
about  to  feparate  the  head  from  the  body,  be- 
caufe  the  coffin  had  been  made  too  ffiort  J He 
was  a few  minutes  motionlefs  with  horror,  and 
then  retired  abruptly  from  the  world  to  a con- 
vent, in  which  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  greated  felf-mortification  and  de- 
votion.* The  lively  and  fenfible  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  makes  the  following  remarks. 


* See  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu’s  Letters,  vol.  3,  p.  iz6* 
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after  vifiting  one  of  thefe  focieties  eftablifhed  D'orjet. 
between  Fierenzuola  and  Florence  : — “ I can- 
not well  form  a notion/’  (fays  her  Ladyfhip) 
cc  of  that  fpiritual  and  extatic  joy  that  is  mixed 
with  fighs,  groans,  hunger,  and  thirft,  and  the 
other  complicated  miferies  of  monaftic  difci- 
pline.  It  is  a ftrange  way  of  going  to  work  for 
happinefs,  to  excite  an  enmity  between  foul  and 
body,  which  nature  and  providence  have  de- 
figned  to  live  together  in  an  union  and  friend- 
fhip,  and  which  we  cannot  feparate  like  man  and 
wife  when  they  happen  to  difagree.” 

West  Lull  worth  is  about  two  miles  from  Weft  Lull* 

worth* 

Eaft  Lullworth.  It  is  much  frequented  by  vi- 
sitors from  Weymouth,  on  account  of  its  vici~ 
nity  to  Lullworth  Caftle  and  the  curiofity  of  the 
cove,  but  is  a very  fhabby  village. 

The  diftance  of  the  Cove  from  our  inn  was 
not  a mile. — This  cove  is  a fort  of  natural 
bafon,  into  which  the  fea  runs  through  a wide 
gap  in  the  cliff,  fufficient  for  the  entrance  of  a 

fmall 
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fmall  velfel.  The  rocks  around  it  rife  to  a 
great  height,  particularly  thofe  oppofite  the  en- 
trance, which  are  compofed  of  a hard,  white 
calcareous  grit.  Thofe  nearer  to  the  main  fea 
confift  of  a fhelly  limeftone  (fimilar  to  that  of 
Peverel-point  and  St.  Adhelm’s  head)  and  chert, 
and  it  is  obfervable  that  the  Jlrata  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  on  one  fide  of  the  cove  correfpond  ex- 
actly to  thofe  on  the  other,  both  in  dire&ion 
and  texture.  It  may  be  remarked  too  that  the 
whole  range  quite  from  Peverel-point  make  the 
fame  angle*  with  the  horizon,  or  nearly  fo, 
pitching,  or  dipping,  in  general  to  the  north. 
The  rocks  well  of  the  cove  have  been  under- 
mined in  a lingular  manner  by  the  fea,  and  there 
are  large,  grotefque  caverns,  through  which  it 
pours  with  an  awful  roar.  Immenfe  mafles  feem 
juft  ready  to  drop  into  the  deep,  exhibiting  marks 
of  fome  wonderful  convulfion.  Alterations  in 
their  afpe£l  daily  take  place,  and  the  depth  and 


* About  forty-five  degrees* 
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extent  of  the  fea  within  the  cove  have  confider- 
ably  increafed  even  in  the  memory  of  feverai 
natives  of  the  village. 

Alca  Tor  da  (razor-bill)  and  A.  arBica  (puffin) 
lay  their  ^ggs  about  the  rocks  of  Lullworth. 
They  generally  make  their  firfl  appearance  to- 
wards the  middle  of  May,  and  migrate  before 
the  end  of  Auguft.  The  former  depofits  its 
eggs  on  the  bare  rocks,  and  even  thofe  belong- 
ing to  different  birds  are  placed  contiguous  to 
each  other ; but,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable, 
they  are  fometimes  fet  upon  one  end,  it  is  faid, 
on  the  fmooth  rock  in  an  exaft  equilibrium* 
Thcfe  eggs  are  food  for  the  country  people, 
who  often  run  mo  ft  terrific  rifques  by  trufting 
themfelves  at  the  end  of  a rope  to  the  ftrength 
of  only  one  perfon  above,  if  whofe  footing 
fhould  be  infecure,  they  muft  both  tumble  down 
the  precipice  together. — We  faw  Corvus  Gr ac- 
ctifas  (chough)  flying  over  our  heads,  and  were 
told  that  this  bird  builds,  though  in  fmall  num- 
bers, in  the  cavities  of  the  cliffs. 


Dorfet . 
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Dorfet,  Among  the  vegetable  tribe  inhabiting  Lull- 
worth  Cove  we  noticed  Euphorbia  Portlandica 
( Portland- fp urge.)  Lichen  concentricus  appeared 
on  the  veins  of  chert,  and  a fingular  variety  of 
Fucus  nodofus  on  the  fliore. 

On  the  eaffern  fide  of  the  village,  and  over- 
looking the  cove,  is  a fortification  confiding  of 
three  ramparts  and  ditches,  and  with  two  en- 
trances, one  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  the  other  on 
the  fouth-weft.  Its  form  is  oblong,  but  its  ram- 
parts are  very  flight  on  the  fouth  fide,  which  is 
next  to  the  fea.  The  people  of  the  village  cal! 

Flowerbury  it  Flowerbury  hill,  but  no  idea  can  hence 
hill 

be  formed  whether  the  encampment  be  Britifh, 
Roman,  or  Saxon.  Hutchins,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Dorfet,  conje&ures  that  Flower  is  a corrup- 
tion of  Florus,  the  name  of  fome  Roman  officer* 

By  the  time  that  we  had  fully  furveyed  the 
Cove,  the  day  clofed,  and  the  moon  beginning 
to  died  a beautiful  luftre  on  the  fur  face  of  the 

waves. 
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waves,  prefented  us  with  a truly  delightful  Spec- 
tacle, 

sc  O’er  the  distant  billows  the  Hill  eve 
Sail’d  How.” 

BOWLES. 

• The  tide  gently  rippled  againfl  the  rocks,  the 
broad  white  foreheads  of  which  refle&ed  large 
mafies  of  light,  and  formed  a fine  contraft  to  the 
gloom  of  the  overfhadowed  fea  in  the  Cove 
the  heavens  were  ferene ; — not  a whifper  of 
wind  was  heard  ; — and,  in  fhort,  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  fcene  was  fo  uncommonly  exquifite  that  it 
feemed  to  have  been  raifed  by  enchantment. 
We  quitted  this  fpot  with  relu&ance,  and  not 
without  many  a paufe  to  take  a farewell  peep 
at  it. 

A contemplative  mind  will  always  feel  an  in- 
defcribable  pleafure, — a peculiar  kind  of  inter- 
nal ecftacy,  which  exalts  its  attention  above  the 
ordinary  revolution  of  ideas,  at  a fcene  like 
that  which  I have  mentioned.  It  will  feel  too 
an  involuntary  religio , which  if  encouraged  can- 
vol.  i.  - e not 
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Dorfet.  not  but  have  an  ufeful  effe£t  on  the  moral  order, 
and  fenfibility  of  the  heart, 

Wifhing  to  continue  our  courfe  along  the 
coaft,  we  proceeded  from  We  ft- Lull  worth  to 
Weymouth,  and  pafled  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
fea;  in  tonfequence  of  which  we  were  much  re- 
tarded by  gates,  hedges,  and  marfhes.  The  af- 
pe£l  of  the  country  is  wild  and  dreary,  and  no- 
thing occurred  to  intereft  us,  except  the  multi- 
tude of  barrows,  which  furround  Weymouth  in 
every  dire&ion.  A ridge  of  limeftone  hills, 
waihed  at  their  feet  by  the  fea,  extend  almoft  the  * 
whole  way.  There  is  a wide  profpeft  to  the 
right,  and  the  obelifk  in  Mr.  Pley dell’s  park,  at 
Milborn,  becomes  a very  confpicuous  obje£h 

Weymouth®  Weymouth,  (fo  well  known  as  the  refort  of 
people  of  fafhion  for  the  convenience  of  bath- 
ing) including  Melcombe-Regis,  is  an  extenfive 
populous  place.  The  fliore  is  covered  with  a 
fine  fand,  and  fo  flat,  that,  it  is  faid,  one  might 
walk  three  hundred  feet  into  the  fea,  without 

being 
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being  more  than  knee-deep.  The  two  towns 
are  feparated  only  by  a bridge  croffihg  the  river 
Wey,  (which  here  falls  into  the  fea)  and  were  con- 
joined by  an  a6t  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth* 
They  fend  four  members  to  Parliament,  who 
are  eleCted  by  the  freeholders.  A confiderable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Newfoundland  and 
other  countries. 

Melcombe-Regis  was  the  birth-place  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  the  painter,  who  reprefented 
it  fome  time  in  parliament.  In  the  pari  fil- 
ch urch  there  is  a large  and  fplendid  altar-piece, 
painted  and  prefented  by  him  in  1721.  Sir 
James  died  in  1732,  leaving  one  daughter  mar- 
ried to  the  celebrated  Hogarth. 

There  was  formerly  a caftle,  called  Sandes- 
foot,  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  but  it 
is  now  in  ruins,  and  applied  to  no  purpofe  what- 
ever. Leland  defcribes  it  as  <f  a right  goodly 
and  warlyke  cajlel , having  one  open  barbicane 
Its  form  was  a parallelogram.  There  was  a 

plat- 
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platform  originally  on  the  fouth  part  of  it  for 
cannon.  The  walls,  when  entire,  mull  have 
been  both  thick  and  lofty,  and  the  whole  bruc- 
ture  handfome.  Henry  VIII.  built  cables  on 
various  parts  of  the  coab  after  his  defection  from 
the  fee  of  Rome,  being  apprehenfive  of  an  in- 
vafion,  and  Sandesfoot  Teems  to  have  been 
erefted  at  that  period.  From  this  fpot  there  is 
an  extenfive  view  of  the  Channel,  but  the  mob 
delightful  place  for  a wide  fea-fcene  is  the 
Efplanade . Here  the  fine  line  of  eminences 
that  run  along  the  coab  on  the  left,  and  the 
heights  of  Portland  overtopping  the  rifing 
ground  on  the  right,  fhut  the  fea  into  a magnifi- 
cent bay. 

The  fhore  about  Weymouth  produces  at  par- 
ticular feafons  a great  number  of  {hells.  The 
late  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Portland  (whofe  rich 
and  fplendid  cabinet  will  long  be  the  theme  of 
naturalibs)  was  particularly  fuccefsful  here,  but 
her  Grace  was  often  biamefully  impofed  upon 
by  the  fi  flier  men  whom  bie  employed  to  drag. 

The 
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The  botanift  may  be  much  enriched  by  the 
great  variety  of  Fuci  which  are  thrown  upon  the 
beach  ; if  ftationary  here  for  fome  weeks,  he 
might  no  doubt  find  all  the  fpecies  that  inhabit 
the  fouthern  coaft  of  England.  The  gaiety  and 
buftleof  afafhionable  watering  place,  however, 
are  very  unfriendly  to  the  refearches  of  the  fhy 
ipturalift. 

PORTLAND , 

Is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a bank  of  pebbles 
called  the  Chejil-bank , which  is  nearly  fe- 
venteen  miles  in  length ; it  reaches  Abbotf- 
bury  at  the  diftance  of  ten  from  the  peninfula. 
The  narrow  arm  of  fea  that  runs  between  this 
bank  and  the  Weymouth  fide  is  called  the  Fleety 
over  which  there  is  a ferry,  about  a mile  from 
that  town,  and  two  miles  from  Chefilton,  in 
Portland.  The  water  is  not  more  than  a Hone’s- 
throw  wide,  but  the  current  is  often  very  flrong, 
and  not  a little  intimidating  to  horfes. 
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porfeu  On  reaching  the  Chefil-bank,  our  attention 
was  firft  attraHed  by  the  profufion  of  Euphorbia 
Paralias  (fea-fpurge)  which  grows  very  luxuri- 
antly a great  part  of  the  way  to  Chefilton,  and 
is  often  miftaken  by  young  botanifts  for  Euphor- 
bia Portlandica . Juft  after  crofting  the  ferry, 
A/paragus  Officinalis  appears,  but  very  fparingly, 
and  fo  diminutive  that  it  may  eafily  efcape  ob- 
fervation, 

* 

Chefilton.  Chesilton  is  the  firft  and  largeft  village  in 
Portland,  and  from  this  place,  where  it  com- 
mences, the  Chefii  bank  takes  its  name.  Here 
is  a very  comfortable  hotel  (one  is  forbidden  to 
give  it  the  degrading  old  Englifh  appellation  of 
inn)  and  we  took  up  our  abode  at  it  the  night 
after  our  arrival,  intending  to  make  our  grand 
furvey  of  the  peninfula  the  following  day ; in 
the  mean  time  we  viewed  the  vicinity  of  the 
village. 

In  front  of  Chefilton  ftands  Portland  Caftle, 
commanding  Weymouth  road,  and  the  refidence 

of 
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of  the  Governor  of  Portland  whenever  he  honors 
the  peninfula  with  his  prefence.— This  was  one 
of  the  laft  fortrelfes  in  the  weft  of  England  that 
held  out  for  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  and  the 
natives  were  fo  well  affeQed  to  the  royal  caufe 
that  it  was  a great  check  upon  the  garrifon  at 
Weymouth.  It  is  a very  fmall  building  how- 
ever, and  incapable  of  refilling  any  attack.— 
On  the  wainfcot  of  a little  clofet,  over  the  gun- 
room is  the  following  quaint  infcription,  viz. — - 
<f  God  fave  Kinge  Henri  the  VIII.  of  that  name , 
and  prins  Edwarde,  begottin  of  Queene  Janey  my 
ladi  Mari  that  goodli  virgin , and  the  ladi  Eliza- 
beth fo  towardli  with  the  hinges  honorable  coun- 
felers .” — The  caftle  was  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
probably  at  the  fame  time  as  Sandesfoot. 

The  rocks  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  penin- 
fula are,  in  fome  places,  tremendoufly  high, 
and  large  mafles  lie  fcattered  on  the  fhore. 
They  are  compofcd  of  a whitifh  freeftone,  or 
calcareous  grit,  containing  molds,  or  larvae , of 
various  fhells,  and  emitting,  when  rubbed  with 
e 4 fteel. 
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Dorfet.  Heel,  a bituminous  fmell  like  that  of  the  lapis 
fnillus.  The  grit  is  cemented  together  by  a 
calcareous  pade,  but  the  molds  of  entrochi,  ver - 
tebrce>  Sc c.  which  the  done  contains,  refemble 
in  their  compofition  the  hammites , of  Pliny,  for 
the  granules  feern  to  unite  only  by  the  natural 
cohefive  power  of  their  furfaces.— The  name  of 
freejlone  is  very  expreffive  of  the  ufeful  pro- 
perty of  the  Portland  done  in  enduring  to  be 
cut  in  any  direction,  whether  horizontal,  per- 
pendicular, or  parallel  to  the  hte  of  the  Jlrata. 
Bearing  the  injuries  of  the  weather  equally  well 
in  every  podtion,  it  is  extremely  ferviceable  in 
building,  and  very  generally  ufed  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  fir d came  into  repute  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  who  made  ufe  of  it,  by  the 
advice  of  his  architects,  for  the  Banqueting- 
houfe  at  Whitehall.  St.  Paul’s  and  many  other 
magnificent  edifices  were  built  with  it.— In  fome 
parts  of  the  rocks  are  immenfe  ammonites , and 
we  could  trace  regular  veins  of  chert  fimilar  to 
thofe  near  Kimmeridge.  We  were  informed 
that  a done  coal  alfo  like  that  of  the  village  jud 
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mentioned  is  found  in  Portland ; when  burnt 
to  allies  it  is  ufed  for  manure,  and  perhaps  to 
an  argillaceous  foil  may  be  of  great  ufe. 

Whilft  we  were  making  our  obfervations,  gulls 
and  a great  variety  of  water-fowl  fluttered  over 
our  heads.  Amidft  the  fcreams  and  wild  notes 
of  thefe  birds,  the  roar  of  the  waves,  the  alpine 
afpe&  of  the  rocks,  and  the  dufk  of  evening, 
there  was  a fort  of  gloomy  grandeur  that  highly 
interefted  us. 

We  commenced  our  tour  of  the  peninfula  at 
a very  early  hour.— Having  afcended  the  high 
ground  above  Chefilton,  we  purfued  a road  lead- 
ing towards  the  light-houfes  at  the  fouthern  ex- 
tremity of  Portland.  We  feemed  to  be  now 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea. — Quarries  appeared  on  each  fide  of  us  juft 
after  we  had  reached  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  but 
thefe  were  not  very  confiderable  ones,  and  we 
'found  their  produQions  exaftly  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  rocks  below.  The  Jlratum  worked  for 

fale 
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Dorjet.  fale  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  but  a few  feet  below  it. 

The  whole  (pace  before  11s  had  a very  wild, 
naked,  and  defolate  afpebt,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  attract  our  attention  in  advancing  towards  the 
light-houfes  but  the  new  church,  which  hands  in 
about  the  centre  of  Portland,  and  is  an  bandfome 
modern  edifice.  Its  lofty  fpire  ferves  as  a fea- 
mark.— Though  the  building  was  completed  at 
fo  late  a period  as  the  year  1764,  I have  been 
informed  that  the  timbers  are  already  becoming 
rotten,  and  that  new  pews  mull  fpeedily  be 
provided.  This  circumftance  fhews  the  great 
dampnefs  of  the  fituation,  which  feems  to  be  the 
effebl  of  the  fogs  that  are  continually  hovering 
over  the  peninfula.  On  this  account  the  harveft 
is  always  late  here,  though  indeed  it  is  not  a 
large  portion  of  ground  that  has  been  culti- 
vated. 


In  the  fouth-eaft  part  there  is  good  paflure 

for 
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for  fheep,  and  the  Portland  mutton  is  much 
efteemed. 

We  obferved  aftonifhing  fwarms  of  GryTlus 
campejlris  (field-cricket.)  The  very  ground 
feemed  compofed  of  animated  particles  leaping 
and  adhering  to  every  thing  that  traverfed  it. 

The  two  light-houfes  (land  at  a very  little 
diiiance  from  each  other.  One  of  them  is  al- 
moll  new,  and  bears  an  infcription  fignifying 
that  it  was  built  by  order  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Trinity-houfe,  for  the  guidance  of  mariners, 
and  as  a mark  of  Britifh  hofpitality  to  all  nations. 
The  clanger  of  the  adjacent  coaft  rendered  the 
ereftion  of  fuch  edifices  very  neceffary.  Scarcely 
under  water  there  are  innumerable  maffes  of 
rock,  (records  perhaps  of  ancient  ravages  of  the 
fea*)  and  thefe  extend  in  a fouth-weft  dire£lion 

to 
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* Very  large  portions  of  land  have  funk  into  the  fea  in  different  parts 
«f  the  Poland  coaft  within  late  years,  In  December,  1734,  nearly  one 
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Dorfet,  to  a great  diftance  off  the  coaft,  and  eaftward 
even  as  far  as  St.  Adhelm’s-head.  In  the  for- 
mer direction  there  is  a conflux  of  the  tides 
from  the  French  and  Englifh  fhores.  Thefe 
circumftances  together  occafion  a very  perilous 
furf,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Race 
of  Portland . 

I have  often  thought  that  light-houfes,  and 
other  buildings  of  the  fame  kind,  which  from 
their  very  defign  muff  be  durable,  might  be 
ufed  for  afeertaining  the  changes  produced  on 
the  coaft  in  a certain  feries  of  years,  and  there- 
fore made  of  eminent  fervice  to  geology.  No- 
thing is  more  eafy  than  to  inferibe  on  fome 
confpicuous  part  of  fuch  an  edifice  the  diftance 
of  the  fhore,  or  of  the  high-water  mark,  at  the 
time  of  its  completion.— This  idea  I was  much 
pleafed  to  find  realized  by  the  new  light-houfe 


hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  the  eaftern  fide  fuddenly  gave  way,  and  fell  into 
the  fea,  occafioning  by  the  Ihock  feveral  large  chafms.  At  no  later  a 
period  than  the  year  1750  too,  a huge  portion  of  rock  was  torn  from  th^ 
main  land. 

in 
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in  Portland,  which  informs  us  on  the  outfide 
how  far  diftant  it  is  from  the  margin  of  the 
land. 

The  new  light-houle  is  full  fixty  feet  in 
height.  At  the  top  are  the  lights,  which  are 
maintained  by  the  new  patent  lamps,  each  placed 
between  a lens  and  one  of  Bolton’s  refleftors^ 
fo  as  to  throw  a concentrated  blaze,  as  it  were*. 
,to  an  immenfe  diftance. 

We  now  paffed  over  fome  corn  fields,  and 
reached  the  fouthernmoft  point, — a pile  of  rocks 
undermined  and  excavated  by  the  fea,  and 
prefenting  feveral  fingular  grots*  and  chafms. 
Thefe  rocks  are  compofed  of  a limeftone  a~ 
bounding  with  fhells ; in  faQ,  the  peninfula  is 
one  continued  mafs  of  ftone  with  a very  thin 


* There  is  one  very  large  and  remarkable  cavern,  called  Kcevefs  hole, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  guide  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Port- 
land} indeed  the  infide  of  it  had  fomething  uncommonly  ftriking  in  its 
appearance  when  we  looked  down,  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  a ceafe- 
lefs,  folemn  roar  of  the  waves. 
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Dor/et.  layer  of  vegetable  mould.  The  bed  whereon 
it  reds  feenis  to  be  clay  which  appears,  at  low 
water,  on  feveral  parts  of  the  fhore,  and  alfo 
about  fix  feet  below  the  Chefil-bank.  On  the 
eaftern  fide  of  Portland  a few  trees  appear,  but 
the  vegetation  of  fhrubs,  throughout  the  penin- 
fula,  is  fo  fcanty  that  (lone-walls  make  the  ufual 
reparation  of  property.— The  Vicars9  houfe  (as 
it  is  called)  (lands  on  this  fide ; a few  fragments 
of  walls,  however,  are  the  only  remains  of  that 
ancient  manfion.  Not  far  from  it  flood  the 
old  church.  The  old  caftle  is  fituated  on  a 
fine,  commanding  fpot.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  William  Rufus,  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Bow  and  Arrow  Cajlle . 
The  walls  are  of  a pentagonal  form,  and  per- 
forated with  a great  number  of  loop-holes.— 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  took  polfelfion  of 
it  for  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  in  the  year  1142, 
and  this  is  the  only  hiilorical  anecdote  refpeB- 
ing  it  that  I can  find. 

The  rocks  here  exhibit  a truly  bold  and 
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awful  appearance,  the  precipice  being  tremen- 
doufly  deep.  The  fea  foaming  and  dafhing  at 
the  bottom  adds  much  to  the  effeft  of  the  fcene, 
at  which  the  traveller  will  naturally  paufe, 
though  he  muft  contemplate  it  with  terror. 

Euphorbia  Portlandica , in  great  profufion,  and 
Lavatera  arbor ea  (tree-mallow)  will  attra£l  the 
notice  of  the  botaniR  about  the  neighbouring 
eminences.  Lichen  Roccella  (orchell)  has  been 
obferved  growing  here  by  Lord  Lewifham. 

The  bell  Rone  is  obtained  from  the  quarries 
of  this  part  of  Portland.  They  are  called,  I 
believe,  Kingston -quarries,  from  the  name 
of  the  village  clofe  by,  where  is  a pier  for  vef- 
fels,  and  where  fix  thoufand  tons  of  Rone  (on  an 
average)  dug  in  this  part  of  the  peninfula  only* 
are  faid  to  be  fhipped  every  year. 

We  had  now  feen  every  thing  worthy  of 
notice  in  Portland,  and,  after  a few  hours*  reR 
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Dorfet.  and  fome  refreshment  at  Chefilton,  proceeded 
along  the  bank  to  Abbotfbury. 

But  before  I advance  farther  in  the  journal 
of  our  operations,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give 
the  Reader  fome  idea  of  the  extent  of  Portland, 
and  as  much  of  the  hiftofy  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  infulated  traCl  as  I have  been 
able  to  colleSt. — Its  breadth  feems  to  be  no 
where  more  than  two  miles,  and  its  length  (from 
Chefilton  to  the  Bill)  about  four.  It  is  reckoned 
about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tains nearly  two  thoufand  inhabitants.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  the  peninfula  was  purchafed 
by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  but  it 
is  now  become  the  property  of  the  crown. 

The  natives  are  a flout,  mufcular  race  of 
people,  and  fit  for  the  hard  labour  which  the 
quarries  require.  It  generally  happens,  that  a 
capacity,  or  ability,  for  the  labour  which  a par- 
ticular fituation  furnifhes  becomes  in  a fuccefi- 
fion  of  generations  congenial  with  the  conftitu- 
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tion  of  the  people  by  whom  that  labour  is  in- 
herited. We  talk  of  a breed  of  race-horfes ; 
why  fhould  we  fuppofe  any  abfurdity  in  a breed 
of  quarry-men  ? I was  amazed  to  fee  with  what 
facility  thefe  people  lifted,  and  divided  maffes 
of  ftone  large  enough  to  deter  ordinary  men 
from  attempting  it.  Smeaton  (in  his  Hijlory  of 
the  Edyflone  Light-houfe *)  mentions  a very  fin- 
gular  circumftance  that  came  to  his  knowledge 
during  his  obfervations  in  Portland.  The  Port- 
landers, it  feems,  have  for  ages  inter-married 
only  with  the  natives  of  their  own  diftri£t,  but, 
what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  a man  never 
marries  until  his  intended  bride  fhews  figns  of 
pregnancy,  and  it  fcarcely  ever  happens  that  he 
proves  unfaithful  to  her,  or  unwilling  to  marry, 
becaufe  in  that  cafe  he  would  be  difgraced,  and 
never  more  acknowledged  by  his  countrymen. 

There  is  another  curious  circumftance  in  the 


* Book  1,  chap.  3,  p.  65* 
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Dor/ei.  hiftory  of  thefe  people.  The  ancient  tenure  of 
gavelkind  (till  obtains  among  them,  the  lands  of 
the  father  being,  at  his  death,  equally  divided 
among  his  fons,  or,  if  he  has  no  iffue,  among 
Ms  brothers,  or  next  of  kindred.™— But  now 
to  return. 

Chefil-bank.  The  Chesil-bank  is  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary ridges,  or  (helves,  of  pebbles  in 
Europe,  and  perhaps  the  longed,  except  that 
of  Memel,  in  Polifb  Pruffia.  I have  mentioned 
before  that  its  length  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
feventeen  miles.  Its  breadth  is  in  fome  places 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  pebbles  are  fo 
loofe  that  horfes’  legs  fink  almod  knee  deep  at 
every  dep,  but  a traveller  of  any  curiodty 
fhould  by  no  means  negleCt  to  examine  the 
productions  of  this  pebbly  defart.  With  regard 
to  the  pebbles  themfelves,  they  in  general  con- 
fid  of  white  calcareous  fpar,*  but  there  are 


# Thefe  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Portland-febbles, 
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many  of  quartz,  jafper,  chert,  and  a variety  of 
other  fubftances.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  gradually  diminifh  in  fize  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  main  land,  being  for  the  moft  part 
very  little  larger  than  horfe-beans  towards  Ab~ 
botfbury,  though  at  the  other  end  of  the  bank 
they  are  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, We  found  the  edge  to  the  right  by  far 
the  firmed,  and  eafieft  for  our  horfes,  efpecially 
as  the  pebbles  were  fomewhat  bound  together 
by  the  marine  plants  growing  in  patches  along 
the  water  fide.  Among  thefe  we  obferved  Sal- 
fola  fruticofa,  and  Inula  crithmifolia , the  fliewy 
yellow  bloffoms  of  which  feemed  to  form  a long 
line  of  golden  fringe.  The  beautiful  Pifum 
maritimum  (fea-pea)  grows  in  folitude  among 
the  loofeft  pebbles,  on  the  higheft  part  of  the 
bank. — We  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  a 
want  of  amufement, — the  red  gleam  of  a fetting 
fun  on  the  diftant  hills ; the  gay  notes  of  bufy 
hay-makers  on  the  oppafite  fide  of  the  river ; 
the  various  cries  of  timorous  water  fowl ; the 
murmur  of  the  billows  againft  the  bank— was 
f 2 fulficient 
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Dorfet,  fufficient  to  attraft  our  attention,  and  thefe  to- 
gether formed  an  affemblage  of  circumftances 
very  impreffive  to  mufing  minds.  Even  a foli- 
tary  fhed,  and  a few  lobfter-traps  were,  in  fuch 
a defart,  interefling  obje6h,  and  afforded  fome- 
thing  like  that  fpecies  of  pleafure  which  the  phi- 
lofopher  Ariftrippus  rauft  have  felt,  when  he 
cried  out  <f  Hominum  vejligia  video.”* — At  length 
occurrences  more  important  engaged  our  no- 
tice. Amidlt  the  great  variety  of  water  fowl 
that  found  undifturbed  haunts  on  the  eaftera 
fide  of  the  bank,  we  faw  the  fwan  in  its  wild 
ftate  ( Anas  Cygnus  ferus , of  Linnaeus)  and  were 
enabled  to  affert  with  confidence  (what  has  been 
much  doubted)  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Dor- 
fetfhire.— Within  two  miles  of  Abbotfbury,  we 
faw  multitudes  of  the  tame  fwan  (Cygnus  do* 
mejiicus ) 

te  Proudly  rowing  their  ftate,’ * 

(to  ufe  the  words  of  Milton)  and  were  con- 
firmed in  our  preceding  decifion  by  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing. — -There  cannot  be  a more 
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elegant  figure  in  all  nature  than  a fwan  in  the 
acl  of  fwimming,  though  fo  ungraceful  a bird 
when  out  of  the  water ; — no  conftrained,  ftiff 
motions — no  aukward  pofition  of  the  limbs,  but 
every  attitude  eafy,  and  every  tranfition  beau^ 
tifill. 

Abbotsbury  is  about  a mile  from  the  fhore, 
and  furrounded  by  bold  hills,  which  affume  va- 
rious diftorted  forms.  Towards  Winterborn- 

i 

Abbas  they  feem  to  confift  principally  of  chalk, 
with  crags  of  conglutinated  flint-ftones  rifing 
above  their  furface ; but  nearer  to  the  coaft 
reddifh  fandftone,  clay,  and  loofe  rubble  appear. 
The  fandftone  is  found  very  ferviceable  in  build- 
ing, and  has  compa&nefs  enough  to  withftand 
for  many  years  the  injuries  of  the  weather. — 
The  low  grounds  about  the  fhore  afford  good 
pafturage  for  cattle. 

On  a quick  eminence  half  a mile  fouth-weft 
from  the  village  ftands  a little  Gothic  chantry 
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Vorfet . called  St.  Catharine’s  Chapel , which,  Hutchins 
eonjeftures,  was  built  about  the  time  of  Ed-^ 
ward  IV.  The  ftile  of  archite&ure  is  very 
fingular,  each  fide  of  the  building  being  ftrength- 
ened  with  buttreffes  that  rife  above  the  para- 
pet furrounding  the  roof,  and  terminate  in 
fquare  tops.  At  the  north-weft  angle  there  is 
a tower,  the  fteps  leading  to  the  upper  part  of 
which  are  now  gone,  though  the  reft  of  the 
building  has  fuffered  but  little  damage.  The 
roof  is  lofty,  and  beautifully  arched  in  the  in- 
fide,  where  a few  ornaments  and  mouldings  ftill 
remain,  and,  on  the  outfide,  the  lower  part  of 
the  parapet  is  pierced  with  arched  apertures 
to  drain  off  water.  There  is  a porch  on  each 
lide  fupported  at  the  angles  by  low  buttreffes. 

Abbotfbury  itfelf  is  a very  fmall  market  town, 
and  no  longer  derives  any  confequence  from 
its  abbey,  which,  though  once  fo  fplendid  and 
extenfive,  is  fo  far  decayed  and  demolifhed  that 
one  can  fcarcely  trace  out  the  arrangements  of 
its  feveral  parts.  The  offices  are  moft  entire, 
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and  feem  to  be  Hill  applied  to  their  original  ufes,  Dorfit. 
fuch  as  a dairy-houfe,  barn,  &c.  The  latter  was 
built  on  a Angular  and  fuperb  plan,  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a parapet  communicating  with  tur- 
rets at  the  angles.  To  one  end  of  the  barn  ad- 
joins another  building,  which  is  in  a lefs  perfect 
date,  and  beautifully  patched  with  ivy.  A few 
paces  fouth-weft  from  the  church  the  gateway  of 
the  abbey  may  be  feen,  and  the  precin&s  of  the 
latter  are  pointed  out  by  a low  wall  which  in- 
cludes within  a fpacious  area  feveral  fragments 
and  part  of  a porch  that  probably  belonged  to 
the  old  conventual  church.  Indeed  relics  may 
be  traced  to  a confiderable  diftance  fouthward 
of  the  prefent  parifh  church,  which  itfelf  is  not 
of  a very  modern  date.  The  abbey  was  founded 
(Dugdale  fays)  by  Orcus  and  his  wife  Tola  in 
the  year  1026,  for  Benediftines.*  Others  af- 
fert  that  Orcus  turned  out  the  fecular  canons, 
who  had  been  eftablifhed  there,  and  placed  re- 


* See  Steevens’s  edit,  (fol,  1722)  p.  37. 
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Dorfet,  gular  ones.  Edward  the  Confeffor  bellowed  on 
this  fociety  all  wrecks  found  on  the  fhore  of  Ab- 
botfbury.  After  the  diffolution,  fome  part  of 
the  abbey  became  the  refidence  of  the  Strange- 
ways  family,  but  was  deftroyed  during  the  civil 
wars. 


About  a mile  weft  from  Abbotfbury,  ftands  a 

Strangeways  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchefter  called  Strange- 
Caftie.  _ 

ways  Castle.  1 he  iwannery  (which  once 
confifted  of  as  many  as  feven  thoufand  fwans) 
belongs  to  the  above  nobleman. 


This  fituation  commands  a very  magnificent 
view  of  the  fea,  which  now  forms  a vaft  bay, 
bounded  to  the  weft  by  the  Devonfhire  coaft, 
and  to  the  eaft  by  the  pebbly  rampart  of  the 
Chefil-bank,  and  Portland.  There  is  a re- 
markable appearance  with  refpe61  to  the  hills 
eaft  of  Weymouth,  and  on  the  oppofite  part  of 
Portland.  The  elevation  of  both  is  fo  nearly  e- 
qual,  and  both  prefent  an  abrupt  afpe£t  fo  nearly 
oppofite  to  each  other  that  the  fiat  ground  be- 
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tween  looks  as  if  it  had  been  opened  to  the  Tea, 
and  the  communication  of  the  ridge  on  the 
Weymouth  fide  with  the  higher  ground  of  the 
peninfula  interrupted,  by  fome  hidden  convul- 
fion. 

At  Burton  we  regretted  being  prevented  by 
darknefs  from  looking  for  Santolina  maritima> 
(of  which  Mr.  Lightfoot  found  fome  fpecimens 
growing  on  thefe  cliffs)  though  indeed  we  had 
no  expectation  of  being  more  fuccefsful  than 
other  botanifts,  who  have  explored  Burton-cliffs 
in  vain.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
no  longer  inhabits  this  part  of  the  coaft. 

BridportAs  very  neatly  and  regularly  built, 
and  though  the  fituation  is  low,  extremely 
clean.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mea- 
fured  miles  from  London,  and  the  great  weftern 
road  paffes  through  it.  The  principal  manu- 
factories are  thofe  of  twine,  cordage,  nets  for  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery,  See . A great  quantity 
of  hemp  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
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Dar/et.  particularly  towards  Bemifler,  which  gave  rife 
to  the  phrafe  fometimes  applied  to  a man’s  be- 
ing hanged,  “ He  was  Jlabbed  with  a Bridport 
dagger.' y So  flourifhing  were  the  manufacto- 
ries about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  cord- 
age for  the  whole  Englifh  navy  was  ordered  to 
be  made,  exclufively,  here,  or  within  five 
miles  ; but  the  trade  is  at  this  time  very  confi- 
derably  reduced*, 

The  quay  is  full  a mile  from  the  town.  Very 
little  bufinefs  is  carried  on  at  it,  the  harbour 
having  been  long  irretrievably  choaked  up  with 
fand.  The  cliffs  here  are  compofed  of  fand, 
though  the  furrounding  country  is  covered  with 
limeflone,  (full  of  fhells)  rocks  of  which,  with 
their  broad  mantles  of  famphire  and  fea-cale,  no 
longer  guarded  the  coaft,  as  in  Purbeck  and 
other  parts  of  the  county.  The  height  of  the 
cliffs  is  in  fome  places  nearly  two  hundred  feet, 
and  they  contain  belemnitce , and  other  foffils, 
befides  pyrites,  gypfum,  hepatic  ore,  See . 
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Our  next  ftage  was  to  Lyme-Regis,  and  we  Dorfet * 

now  approached  the  weftern  boundaries  of  Dor- 
fet. The  road  is  uncommonly  hilly,  and  many 
extended  landfcapes  open,  particularly  near 
Charmouth,  where  moft  of  the  objefts  may  be 
feen  which  are  fo  beautifully  defcribed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Crowe  in  his  poem  of  <c  Lewefdon - 
hill.”  This  hill  is  in  view  on  the  right,  and 
forms  one  of  the  bold  boundaries  to  a fine  vale 
chequered  with  inclofures,  along  which  the  eye 
wanders  with  wonderful  delight. 

Charmouth  Hands  in  a very  romantic  fitua-  Charmouth, 
ation,  commanded  by  lofty  hills  at  each  end ; — - 
not  far  from  it  the  river  Char  empties  itfelf  into 
the  fea.  It  is  a fmall,  but  neat  village,  and  en- 
joys a fine  fea  air.  The  cliffs  which  are  chiefly 
compofed  of  indurated  marl,  abound  with  ma- 
drepore?, ammonite , belemnitce,  and  fkeletons  of 
fifhes  and  other  animals  in  a foffil  Hate.  The 
Indus  helmontii  is  common  here,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perfuade  the  vulgar  that  it  is  not  a JoJJil 
turtle . All  curious  productions  of  this  nature 
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Dorfet,  are  diligently  colleQed  by  a man  living  at  Char- 
mouth  who  is  generally  known  throughout  the 
county  by  the  name  of  the  Curi-man.  We  pur- 
chafed  from  his  colle&ion  fome  fine  fpecimens 
of  chalcedony,  which  he  aiTured  us  were  found 
in  the  cliffs  near  his  garden.  Its  matrix  is 
chert,  Jirata  of  which  are  obfervable  about  Char- 
mouth  ; and  the  chalcedony  feems  to  have  ex- 
uded, as  it  were,  from  that  fubflance  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  . calcareous  fpar  to  be  feen  in  the 
fiffures  of  the  cliffs  from  the  marl.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  pyrites  and  bituminous  matter  in 
the  foil,  which  has  often  taken  fire  after  heavy 
rains,  and  produced  an  appearance  of  flames  at  a 
diftance.  A remarkable  inflance  of  this  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1751. — =The  fliore  is  bold 
and  rugged  quite  to  Lyme,  the  proj effing  parts 
being  daily  diminifhed  by  the  force  of  the  waves, 
and  indeed  the  numerous  fprings  that  gufh  ou£ 
of  them  haften  their  continual  downfal. 

Lyme  Regis'.  Lyme  is  a very  pleafant  town,  fituated  on  the 
declivities  of  two  hills.  That  part  of  it  which 
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is  neareft  to  the  fea  is  fo  low,  that  at  fpring  tides  Dcrfet, 
the  lower  rooms  and  cellars  of  the  houfes  are 
often  overflowed  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feet ; 
the  other  part  is  fo  deep  as  to  be  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs.  The  church  is  a venerable  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture,  and  the  cuftom-houfe  large  and  fupported 
by  pillars,  for  the  convenience  of  the  corn  mar- 
ket underneath.  There  is  a very  fine  pier, 
called  the  Cobb , for  the  accommodation  of  ffiips. 

This  work  is  much  admired  for  its  durability 
and  ufe.  It  was  begun  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  but  has  been  frequently  damaged 
by  tempelluous  feas,  againft  which  it  is  the  only 
ffielter  for  vefiels  between  Start-point  and  Port- 
land. The  length  (from  the  land  to  the  end)  is 
fix  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  the  breadth  (at  the 
foundation)  twelve  feet,  and  the  height  (from 
the  foundation  to  the  walk)  fixteen  feet.  On 
the  brink  of  the  fea  Hand  the  public  rooms,  to 
which  there  is  a great  refort  of  company  in  the 
bathing  feafon.  The  windows  command  a very 
wide  and  beautiful  fea  view,  and  there  is  near 
them  a pleafant,  terrace  confiderably  elevated 
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Dorfet.  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  fecured  by  a 
ftrong  parapet,  with  an  alcove  at  one  end. 

We  could  not  help  meditating  on  the  conduCt 
of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
landed  on  this  very  fpot,  and  publifhed  his  de- 
claration againlt  the  king.  However  finifter 
the  Duke’s  views  might  have  been,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, had  his  plan  of  operations  been  better 
concerted,  that  he  would  have  effected  the  fame 
revolution  as  was  referved  for  the  addrefs  and 
influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  James  II. 
was  already  become  unpopular, — indeed  he  had 
not  afcended  the  throne  without  great  fufpicion 
on  the  flde  of  the  Proteftants  the  whig  party 
was  become  formidable  both  from  its  extent  and 
credit ; and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  himfelf  was 
much  beloved  among  many  orders  of  people* 
His  precipitation  was  his  ruin.  Though  he  was 
not  without  great  expectations  from  the  com- 
mons, it  was  certainly  highly  impolitic  to  negleCt 
courting  the  interefl:  of  the  oppofltion  lords. 
His  death,  however,  was  of  fervice  to  the  caufe 
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of  freedom,  for  by  the  unconftitutional  and  cruel 
proceedings  which  James’s  tyrannical  difpofi- 
tion  prompted  him  to  adopt,  in  punifhing  the 
Duke’s  adherents,  Englifhmen  faw  more  clearly 
than  ever  how  little  love,  or  obedience  was  due 
to  fuch  a monarch. 
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sSlDMOUTH  being  our  next  place  of  defii- 
nation,  on  this  day’s  journey  we  entered  Devon- 
Ihire.  Not  only  another  county,  but  a new 
fcene,  opened  to  us  as  we  approached  that  town. 
Unlike  the  wide  downs  and  frequent  waftes, 
filent  with  defolation,  in  the  county  we  had  juft 
left,  every  part  of  the  landfcape  now  in  view* 
feemed,  from  the  plenitude  of  its  population, 
the  extent  of  its  cultivation  and  inclofures, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  almoft 
itfelf  alive. — — 

»■■■-»“  The  roving  fight 

€(  Purfued  its  pleating  courfe  o’er  neighbouring  hills 
**  Of  many  a different  form,  and  different  hue. 

Bright  with  ripe  corn,  or  green  with  grafs,  or  dark 
*e  With  clover’s  purple  bloom.” 

Scot’s  Ammoelh 


The 
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The  mind  dwelt  with  peculiar  delight  on  the 
broad  fpace  in  which  the  hands  of  man  had  been 
fo  induftrioufly  employed,  and  in  which  nature 
promifed  to  remunerate  him  with  plenty. — We 
had  now  loft  all  veftiges  of  chalk,  and  from  the 
fertility  before  us  eafily  conceived  how  rich  a 

i 

change  the  foil  had  undergone.  The  former 
feemed  to  terminate  about  ten  miles  beyond 
Lyme,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a red  fand. 

We  quitted  the  high  road  about  three  miles 
from  Sidmouth,  and  defcended  into  the  town 
from  one  of  the  lofty  ridges  that  command 
it  on  each  fide  and  bound  a moft  charming 
vale. 

% 

Sidmouth  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea,  which 
is  reddened  by  reflefting  the  colour  of  the  cli  ffs, 
Thefe  are  compofed  of  fand,  tinged  by  the  red 
oxyde  of  iron,  and  partly  calcareous.  Sand 
and  pebbles  have  choaked  up  the  port,  fo  that 
pleafure-boats  and  fifliing-fmacks  are  the  only 
veffels  that  can  touch  at  the  fhore.  At  the 
% vol.  i,  g time 
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Devon,  time  of  a clear  fummer  fky,  Sidmouth  is  in- 
tenfely  hot;  its  low  fituation,  a broad  bed  of 
pebbles,  and  the  glare  of  the  lofty  red  cliffs  a £1 
like  fo  many  reverberators.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented, however,  in  the  bathing  feafon,  and 
many  families  continue  their  refidence  even 
during  the  winter.  The  fituation  is  certainly 
a very  delightful  one.— In  our  botanical  ex- 
curfions  about  Sidmouth,  we  found  Anchufa 
fempervirens  growing  abundantly.  The  little 
Arenaria  rubra  (marina)  literally  covered  the 
front  of  the  cliffs  on  the  fliore,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  plant. 

Taking  leave  of  the  coafl  for  the  prefent,  we 
proceeded  towards  Exeter,  through  Ottery  St. 
Mary.— The  red  oxyde  of  iron  continued  to 
tinge  the  foil  the  whole  way,  and,  added  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  furrounding  fcenery  and  the  ro- 
mantic winding  of  the  road,  exhibited  a novel 
and  agreeable  effeQ;.- — W e defcended  into  Ot- 
tery under  the  umbrage  of  widely-fpreading 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  fcreened  the  town 
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from  our  view  until  we  arrived  clofe  to  it,  but  Devon* 
the  venerable  towers  of  the  church  fometimes 
peeped  through  the  foliage. 

Otter y Sr.  Mary  is  a place  of  fome- tirade,  Ottery  St. 
manufactories  of  flannel,  ferge,  &c.  having  been 
lately  eftablifhed  here,  through  the  laudable 
exertions  of  Sir  George  Younge,  and  Sir  John 
Duntze,  Barts.  The  town  has  certainly  much 
to  recommend  it  to  attention,  particularly  the 
church,  which  is  a fine  ancient  fabric.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  manor  and  hun- 
dred were  given  by  Edward  the  Confelfor  t5 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. This  prince,  it  will  be  recolleCted,  was 
much  attached  to  Normandy,  on  account  of 
having  been  fo  long  refident  there; — his  mo- 
ther too  was  a Norman  princefs.  The  chapter 
of  Rouen  afterwards  fold  the  whole  to  John 
Grandifon,  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  who  eftabliflied 
a quarter  college  for  a prior  and  fecular  priefts, 
and  built  the  prefent  church,  after  the  plan  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Exeter.  This  took  place  in  the 
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Devon,  reign  of  Edward  III.*  The  north  porch  of  the 
church  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but 
the  body  of  it  and  two  fine  fquare  towers  are 
part  of  the  original  ftruSure.  Narrow  win- 
dows, more  like  loop-holes  than  any  thing  elfe, 
feem  to  have  been  in  fafhion  when  this  church 
was  built,  though  in  the  weft  front  there  is  a 
noble  circular  one,  ornamented  with  a good 
deal  of  tracery  work.  Several  monuments  were 
pointed  out  to  us,  belonging  to  very  diftin- 
guifhed  perfonages  interred  here. — W e did  not 
view  without  intereft  an  old  mouldering  turret, 
the  only  remains  of  an  houfe  once  inhabited  by 
the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.— There  is  another 
building  deferving  of  notice  juft  without  the 
church-yard,  where  the  old  convention-room  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  fhewn  to  the  traveller. 

The  road  to  Exeter  is  a broad,  flat,  dufty 
turnpike,  augmenting  the  glare  of  the  fun’s  rays 


by 
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by  the  rednefs  of  its  furface. — Clay  now  begins 
to  preponderate  in  the  foil,  but  a confiderable 
portion  of  fand  {till  remains  mixed  with  it,  fo 
as  to  conftitute  a very  rich  loam,  which  feems 
to  originate  from  the  decompofition  of  a corn- 
pad  dark-coloured  {tone  that  lies  very  little 
below  it. — A new  tribe  of  plants  appeared ; 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus , Hieracium  fubaudumy  H. 
umbellatum , and  Polypodium  Filix  mas  were  in 
profufion  by  the  road  fides. 

We  gazed  in  vain  for  a view  of  the  capital 
of  Devonfhire  until  we  arrived  in  the  very 
fuburbs,  though  the  approach  to  it  is  in  every 
aire6tion  on  an  afcent.  The  ftreets  are  ex- 
tremely incommodious  to  thofe  who  pafs  them 
either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  being  very 
rough  and  filthy,  and  but  partially  paved. 

The  firft  obje£t  that  arrefted  our  attention 
in  the  city  of  Exeter  was  the  Cathedral  church 
— a magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  with  two  con- 
fpicuous  Saxon  towers.  Our  lady’s  chapel,  as 
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Devon*  it  is  called,  conftituted  the  whole  of  the  original 
fabric,  the  foundation  of  which  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  Athelftan.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Bi- 
ihop  Chichefter  (who  was  inftalled  in  1128) 
finifhed  the  choir,  but  Warlewaft  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  it  in  the  year  1112.  This  latter 
prelate,  therefore,  has  generally  been  efteemed 
the  founder  of  the  church,  which  was  not  en- 
tirely covered  in  until  1369.  It  is  probable 
that  the  weft  front  was  not  finifhed  long  before 
this  period,  for  the  ftile  of  it  is  more  elaborate 
than  ufually  occurs  in  the  Gothic  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  There  are  a multitude  of  images, 
reprefenting  the  Saxon  and  Englifh  kings,  &c. 
The  chapter-houfe  was  completed  in  the  year 
1439.-— The  building  is  in  length  three 

hundred  and  nine  feet,  and  ip  breadth  feventy- 
four. 

Leofric,  Bifhop  of  Crediton,  firft  fat  in  the 
epifcopal  throne  of  Exeter,  to  which  place  the 
fee  was  transferred  by  Edward  the  Confeffor. 
This  prince  attended  the  inftallation  in  perfon, 
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with  his  queen,  and  enthroned  Leofric  in  a very 
remarkable  and  fclemn  manner,  delivering  the 
following  charge,  viz.  cc  I Kynge  Edward , tak- 
ing Leofricke  by  the  righte  haunde , and  Edithe 
my  queene  by  the  lefty  doe  injlalle  hym  the  fyrjl  and 
mof  famous  Byfchoppe  of  Exon , zvythe  a greate 
defyre  of  aboundance  of  blejfynges  to  all  fuch  as 
Jhall  furder  and  encreafe  the  famey  but  with  a 
fearful  and  execrable  curfe  on  all  fuch  as  fhall  di- 
minifh  or  take  any  thy nge  from  it.”  Thefe 
words  are  quoted  from  an  old  writer.  The 
three  feats  on  which  the  King,  Queen,  and  Bif- 
hop  are  reported  to  have  fat  during  the  cere- 
mony were  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  conductor 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  altar ; they  are  fupport- 
ed  by  brafs  pillars,  and  adorned  with  a profufion 
of  carving.  The  altar-piece  reprefents  the  in- 
fide  of  the  church  in  perfpeftive,  and  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  reign  of  James  I.  There  is  a very 
large  organ,  the  greatefl  pipe  of  which  is  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  an  ancient  building  (which  appears  to  have 
g 4 been 
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Devon,  been  originally  a refe&ory  for  the  college  of 

\ 

prebendaries)  now  ufed  as  a fchool-room,  near 
the  church*  we  found  an  admirable  portrait 
painted  by  an  artifl  of  Briftol,  of  the  name  of 
Gandy.  It  is  the  head  of  a Dr.  Langdon,  who 
died  in  the  year  1712,  according  to  the  infcrip- 
tion  on  his  tomb  in  the  Cathedral,  of  which  he 
was  a Prebendary.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
church  informed  us  that  Sir  Joffiua  Reynolds 
ufed  to  contemplate  this  pi&ure  with  new  admi- 
ration as  often  as  he  came  to  Exeter.  The  in- 
genuoufnefs  of  Sir  Jofhua’s  mind  feems  to  have 
been  in  no  way  diminifhed  by  any  confcioufnefs 
of  his  own  abilities,  for  he  is  faid  to  have  often 
declared  that  u had  he  painted  that  portrait , he 
Jhould  be  more  proud  of  it  than  of  any  of  his  per-* 
formancesp 5 

We  had  not  an  opportunity,  though  extreme- 
ly defirous,  of  feeing  the  pi6lures  in  the  Guild- 
hall, fome  of  which  are  much  celebrated,  and 
preferve  the  portraits  of  very  illuflrious  per- 
fonages.  Among  thefe  are  General  Monk, 

George 
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George  I.  and  Henrietta,  Dutchefs  of  Orleans, 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  whofe 
queen  was  delivered  of  her  at  Exeter. 

Near  the  eaft-gate,  in  the  highefl:  part  of  the 
city,  ftand  the  remains  of  Rougemont  Caftle,* 
formerly  the  feat  of  the  Weft-Saxon  kings,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Dukes  of  Exeter.  According 
to  the  Itinerary  of  William  de  Worcefter,  it  was 
built  by  Lord  Rothemond. — Here  John  Pen- 
ruddocke  and  Hugh  Grove,  two  zealous  Wilt- 
fhire  royalifts,  who  had  attempted  to  reftore 
Charles  II.  during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well, were  by  his  order  beheaded  f The  Caftle 
has  nothing  now  to  recommend  it  but  its  anti- 
quity, and  the  fituation,  which  commands  a de- 
lightful view  of  the  furrounding  country,  and 
near  it  is  a very  pleafant  terrace,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  beau-monde  of  Exeter.  The 


* So  called  probably  from  the  rednefs  of  the  foil  on  which  it  ftands. 
Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol,  6,  p,  559. 
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Devon*  city  (with  the  fuburbs)  is  about  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  fixteen  churches 
within  the  walls  and  four  without.  Thirteen  of 
thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  expofed  to  fale  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  by  the  mouth  of  the  common 
cryer.  It  had  formerly  more  convents  than  al- 
moil  any  place  in  the  kingdom. — There  is  a 
good  quay,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  veffehs 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  though  it 
was  fome  time  choaked  up  by  order  of  Hugh 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  and  with  fo  much 
ingenuity,  that  all  attempts  to  recover  the  conve- 
niences bellowed  by  nature  were  ineffectual  un- 
til the  year  1697.  The  Earl  is  faid  to  have 
been  offended  with  the  citizens,  but  as  Topf- 
ham,  a town  about  four  miles  down  the  river, 
flouriflied  fo  much  in  confequence  of  his  mea- 
fures,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  fuch  pains  was  the  advantage  of  that 
place. 

There  was  anciently  a mint  at  Exeter,  and 
indeed  money  was  coined  here  as  late  as  the 
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reign  of  William  III.  feme  of  whofe  coins  I Devon* 
have  feen  diftinguiflied  by  an  E.  under  ibe 
bull. 

The  old  walls  remain  in  many  places,  and 
feem  to  have  been  originally  exceedingly  llrong. 

An  oCtagonal  turret  on  the  call  fide  of  the  city, 
and  the  fouth  gate  (one  arch  of  which  Dr. 

Stukely  conjectures  to  be  Roman  work)  conti- 
nue very  perfect.  As  Exeter  is  a place  of  great 
trade,  particularly  in  articles  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufaftory,  we  were  not  furprifed  to  fee  {hops 
and  warehoufes  extending  from  one  end  of  a 
ftreet  to  the  other.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
there  is  a very  large  cotton  manufactory,  which 
employs  three  hundred  men  at  a time.  The  ex- 
portation of  ferge,  kerfeys.  &c.  from  this  city 
has  produced  immenfe  profits,  the  average  value 
of  it  having  been  almoft  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  markets  are  Spain, 

Portugal,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Exeter  was  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Thomas  Sir  Thomas 

Bodley. 
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&evcn.  Bodley.  This  great  patron  of  Oxford  and  the 
Mufes,  was  born  in  1544,  and  received  a confi- 
derable  part  of  his  education  at  Geneva,  to 
which  place  his  family  had  emigrated  to  avoid 
the  perfecution  of  Mary.  After  this  queen’s 
death,  he  came  and  ftudied  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford,  and  feems  to  have  been 
ftrongly  attached  to  a literary  life,  though  he 
was  prevented  from  dedicating  himfelf  entirely 
to  it  by  his  various  engagements  at  court.  He 
was  employed  by  Elizabeth  to  requeft  the  affifU 
ance  of  the  Proteftant  princes  in  relieving  the 
French  party  of  that  perfuafion,  who  were 
commanded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  At  length,  however,  he  retired 
from  the  world,  and  formed  an  immenfe  collec- 
tion of  books,  which  he  prefented  to  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
wonderful  library  that  ftill  retains  the  name  of 
the  Bodleian,  Sir  Thomas  died  January  28,1612, 
and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Merton  College.* 


* See  Biographla  Britannic# , 
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Having  fatisfied  our  curiofity  in  the  city  of  Devon* 
Exeter,  we  vifited  the  done-quarries  of  Thor- 
verton,  and  the  manganefe  mine  of  Upton- 
Pyne.  In  this  excurfion,  as  well  as  during  our 
day  at  Exeter,  we  received  great  abidance  and 
information  from  Mr.  Sheldon,  (of  that  city) 

Profeffor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy, 

— an  office  for  which  uncommon  profeffionai 
(kill,  no  lefs  than  the  mod  general  knowledge, 
judly  qualifies  him. 

The  village  of  Upton~Pyne  is  about  three  Upton-Pyne0 
miles  and  an  half  north  from  Exeter.  In  the 
lanes  leading  to  it  we  obferved  an  unfrequent 
variety  of  Hitracium  umbellatum , defcribcd  by 
Haller  as  “ H.  fohis  pent  ovatis>  vi%  dentatis, 
caule  humiliy  pent  unijloro .* 

The  manganefe  mine  is  not  far  from  the  vil- 
lage, the  foil  furrounding  which  is  a deep  red  vif- 


* Stiff,  Indigs  Hchet,  p.  15. 
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Devon.  cid  clay,  and  in  this  the  ore  is  dug.  The  deep- 
eft  part  of  the  mine  * feemed  to  be  about  twen- 
ty feet.  There  is  no  occafion  for  a fhaft,T  as 
the  ore  diminifties  fo  much  in  richnefs  in  pro- 
portion to  its  depth,  that  it  is  worked  only  in  an 
horizontal  direction.  We  obferved  that  the 
ore  was  in  nodules  of  various  dimenfions,  and 
generally  cryftallized  in  the  infide.  It  is  very 
productive,— at  leaft  what  is  dug  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  pit,  and  was  ufed  in  the  glafs-houfes 
formerly  eftabliftied  at  Exeter,  but  it  is  now  fent 
chiefly  to  London.  The  manufactory  at  Brif- 
tol  underfold  that  of  Exeter.— Judging  by  the 
colour  of  manganefe,  and  the  martial  earth  with 
which  its  fur  face  is  often  covered,  feveral  mine- 
ralogifts  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a meagre  ore  of 
iron,  but  from  the  experiments  of  Bergman, 
Gahn,  and  others,  and  from  its  appearing  to 


* It  is  improperly  called  a mine , for,  the  top  being  open,  it  is  merely 
a pit. 

'f'  By  a Jhaft  i3  meant  a chimney-like  perforation  leading  to  the  bottom 
of  a mine  j it  is  feldom  much  larger  than  to  admit  a perfon. 
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poflefs  properties  common  to  no  other  metallic  Devon* 
fubftance,  it  fhould  certainly  be  confidered  as  a 
peculiar  femi-metal.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever,  that  many,  even  of  the  fir  ft  chemifts,  have 
never  fucceeded  in  the  reduQion  of  it.  The 
black  oxyde,  (generally  called  black  magnejia ) 
is  ufed  in  glafs-houfes  to  take  away  the  yellow, 
green,  or  blue  tinge  from  glafs  intended  to  be 
of  a clear  white.  Too  large  a proportion  of  it 
gives  a violet  colour. 

Thorverton-ou arr ies  are  at  nearly  the  Thorvertoi* 

Quarries. 

fame  diftance  from  Upton- Pyne,  as  the  latter 
place  is  from  Exeter. 

Teucrium  fcorodonia  (wood-fage)  grows  in 
wonderful  profufion  hereabout. — We  were  in- 
formed that  the  fruit  of  it  is  pretty  generally 
ufed  by  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
fubftitute  for  hops.  It  polfefles  the  bitternefs, 
and  a good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  the  latter. 

The  extraordinary  fubftance  called  Thorver - 

ton-Jlone 
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Devon*  ton-Jlone  is  dug,  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  in  a 
woody  and  rather  a romantic  fpot,  clofe  to  the 
village  of  that  name.  It  feems  to  be  more 
com  pa  61  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  but  one 
part  of  the  Jlratum  exhibits  a cellular  appear- 
ance like  toad-ftone.  The  granules  are  very 
difcernible  even  in  the  molt  clofe-textured  fpe- 
cimen,  and  are  partly  calcareous,  partly  argil- 
laceous, and  partly  fteatiticah  Some  parts  of 
the  quarry  look,  at  firft  fight,  like  reddifh  por- 
phyry, containing  fmall  lumps  of  calcareous 
fpar.  Other  parts  are  of  a blackifh  colour,  and 
almofl  entirely  argillaceous.  Narrow  veins  of 
white  calcareous  earth  appear  in  other  fpeci- 
mens,  and  others  again  have  quite  a lava-like 
texture,  and  a brownifh,  powdery  furface,  oc- 
cafioned  probably  by  the  decompofition  of  the 
fieatites.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Thorverton-  * 
(lone  is  one  of  the  mo  ft  curious  fubftances,  with 
refpebl  to  its  compofttion,  I have  ever  feen.— 
The  Vulcaniji  perhaps  will  pronounce  it  the 
effect  of  fufion,  but  the  cautious  mineralogift 
will  fet  it  down  among  amygdaloidal  earths, 

without 
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without  venturing  to  fpeculate  upon  its  origin. 
* — The  top  of  the  quarries  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  from  which 
however  fprings  very  luxuriant  herbage. 


We  obferved  that  mod  of  the  cottages  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  built,  with  the  done,  which 
(at  lead  the  clofer  fpecies  of  it)  feems  to  dand 
the  weather  very  well. 

There  is  a fubdance  fomewhat  refembling  the 
Thorverton-done  which  is  dug  in  Heavitree 
parifh,  nearer  to  Exeter,  and  this  alfo  is  ufed 
for  building  and  a variety  of  other  purpofes, 
but  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  nature  of  a 
breccia,  and  is  more  coarfe  and  loofe-textured. 

The  principal  objeft  of  our  prefent  journey- 
being  a furvey  of  the  fouthern  coad,  we  were 
induced  by  the  beautiful  afpe£t  of  the  country 
to  lofe  as  little  fpace  as  podible  between  the 
Ex  and  the  Teign,  and  accordingly,  in  our  way 

to 
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to  Teignmouth,  paffed  along  the  banks  of  the 
former  from  Powderham  Caftle  to  Star-crofs. 

The  road  to  Powderham  Castle  pre~ 
fented  us  with  feveral  pleafing  views  of  the  en- 
virons of  Exeter ; and  the  broad  ftream  of  the 
Ex,  with  the  numerous  villages  on  its  banka, 
formed  a moft  charming  addition  to,  the  land- 
fcape  on  our  left.  We  were  led  to  expert  a 
noble  fituation  for  the  caftle,  but  how  great  was 
our  difappointment  to  find  it  almoft  in  a flat, 
very  much  expofed  on  the  fide  towards  the 
Channel,  and  with  a broad  marfh  in  front.  It 
faces  the  river,  but  little  pains  have  been  taken 
to  open  the  view  to  it  with  advantage,  or  to 
heighten  the  effeft  of  thofe  magnificent  materials 
which  nature  has  furniftied.— — The  original 
building  was  ere&ed  by  Ifabella,  daughter  of 
Baldwin  de  Ripariis , and  widow  of  William  de 
FortiluSy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Some 
part  of  the  prefent  caftle  is  ancient,  and  gives 
an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  whole,  which  how- 
ever is  by  no  means  a ftriking  pile  of  building 
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at  any  diftance.  It  has  long  been  the  feat  of 
the  Courtenays,  who  are  defcended  from  the 
old  Earls  of  Devonfhire,  and  are  one  of  the 
nobleft  families  in  the  kingdom.  The  prefent 
poffeffor  is  William,  Vifcount  Courtenay. 

Though  the  Ex  is  very  broad  at  its  influx 
into  the  fea,  we  faw  Ex  mouth  very  diftin&ly 
acrofs  it,  and  perceived  a fimilarity  of  foil  on 
each  fide  of  the  river.  This  town  hands  very 
pleafantly,  but  is  protefled  by  nothing  except 
a barred  haven.  It  had  formerly  a fmall 
caftle. 

The  lands  about  Star-crofs  were  t>vro  years 
ago  covered  with  furze,  and  in  a ftate  perfeftly 
wild,  but  are  now  cultivated ; they  produce 
furprifingly  well,  though  fo  much  expofed  to 
the  fea.  We  here  faw  women  employed  at  the 
plough,  which  they  guided  with  as  much  dexte- 
rity as  the  mod  robuft  men,  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  praftice  is  not  uncommon  in 
Devonfhire,  though  I queftion  whether  the 
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Devon.  failure  of  the  loom  would  afford  many  new 
hands  to  the  farmer  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom* 

We  came  now  again  to  the  coaff,  and  palled 
over  feveral  bold  cliffs,  which  rife  quick  from 
the  fhore,  towards  Teignmouth.— In  a pleafant 
Dawlifti.  valley,  and  clofe  to  a little  creek,  hands  Daw- 
l i s h — a neat,  new  village  not  frequented  by 
fummer  vifitors  until  within  the  lafl  two  or  three 
years.— Hereabout  Rubia  fylvejlris  (madder)  ' 
appeared  very  frequent  in  the  hedge-rows. 

Teignmouth,  Teignmouth  is  fituated  (as  its  name  indeed 
implies)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teign,  which 
takes  its  rife  on  the  mountains  about  Chegford, 
and  fp reads  a noble  flieet  of  water  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  fea,  though  there  is  a large  fhoal 
of  fand  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  haven. — On 
this  latter  fpot,  which  is  covered  by  the  fea  at 
fpring-tides,  the  view  up  the  river  is  extremely 
beautiful,  the  ground  gradually  rifing  on  each 
fide  into  verdant  hills,  ornamented  with  wood, 

and 
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and  cheerful  with  cultivation.— Here  too  we 
picked  up  fome  rare  fpecies  of  fhells,  fuch  as 
Mattra  lutraria , Nerita  glaucina>  and  others. 
The  cliffs  overhanging  the  fea  have  a lingular, 
and,  I think,  very  pifturefque  appearance,  re- 
fembling  much  forne  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
views  of  lava  hills  about  Naples.  They  are  of 
a deep  red  colour,  (with  the  exception  of  a few 
broad  patches  of  verdure,}  and  mount  in  rude 
irregular  fhapes,  to  the  height  of  feventy  or 
eighty  feet. — -We  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  the  foil  of  this  part  of  the  country 
to  fome  depth,  and  difcovered  that  it  loft  its 
foft,  loamy  nature  a few  feet  below  the  furface, 
paffing  into  loofe  ftones  which  are  partly  in 
indeterminate  forms,  and  pardy  rounded  into 
pebbles,  but  moft  of  them  of  an  amygdaloidal 
compofition  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Thor- 
verton-ftone. — As  we  walked  along  the  beach* 
I could  not  help  fancying  that  I faw  nature  in 
the  very  a£l  of  forming  the  latter,  and  bringing 
together  materials  for  conftituting  future  quar- 
ries. In  one  place  I obferved  minute  pebbles 
H 3 deP°-* 
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Devon,  depofited  by  the  fea  on  a portion  of  foft  fand, 
mixed  with  {lime  and  clay ; in  another  I could 
perceive  thefe  fubftances  becoming  compaft: 
after  being  forfaken  by  the  tide,  and  growing 
by  the  apportion  of  new  particles  into  a hard 
mafs  of  Hone.  Here  were  Jlrata  of  amygdaloidal 
matter  awaiting  only  fome  grand  convulfion  to 
be  far  removed  from  the  fea,  and  to  render  the 
agents  which  were  employed  in  the  formation 
of  them  myflerious.  And  there  were  maffes  of 
breccia  of  which  aknoft  every  wave  impercepti- 
bly increafed  the  dimenfions. 

In  contemplating  the  coafts,  a curious  and 
interefting  queftion  arifes,  which  can  be  decided 
only  by  a long  and  general  feries  of  geological 
obfervations.  What  is  the  dire&ion  that  pre- 
vails on  the  zohole  with  refpe£t  to  the  particles  of 
matter  kept  in  motion  by  the  fea? — Is  it  towards 
the  land  or  towards  the  bofom  of  the  ocean? 
Of  all  the  agents  by  which  the  fea  is  put  into 
agitation,  the  tides  feem  to  be  moft  uniformly 
powerful  in  their  effe&s,  and  hence  their  exa£t 

dire&ion 
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direflion  mull  in  every  inftance  be  afcertained 
before  we  can  determine  the  probability  of  a 
particular  fpot  extending  forwards,  or  decreas- 
ing. Another  circumftance  to  be  confidered 
is  the  degree  of  declivity  of  the  fhore,  or  ftrand, 
itfelf. — Suppofing  the  latter  to  be  a mere  fhelf* 
or  gentle  afcent,  and  the  motion  of  the  tides  to 
be  in  a line  nearly  parallel  to  it,  one  may  con- 
clude that  there  mull  be  a conftant  appojition 
of  loofe  bodies,  for  the  waves  in  their  retreat 
cannot  have  fo  much  power  to  propel  any  thing, 
as  in  their  approach,  having  in  the  one  cafe 
only  their  own  preffure,  whereas  in  the  other, 
they  are  urged  on,  as  it  were,  by  an  immenfe 
weight  of  water  in  their  rear. 

Teignmouth  was  once  a much  larger  place, 
and  has  fuffered  a good  deal  by  invafions. 
The  Danes  were  its  earlieft  ravagers.  It  was 
almoft  entirely  deftroyed  alfo  in  Queen  Anne’s 
war  with  the  French,  who  landed  and  fet  fire 
to  it  in  the  year  1690. — Though  this  town  was 
fo  inconfiderable  a place,  when  compared  with 
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Devon*  others  on  the  coaft,  the  French  hiftorians  have 
aflually  made  the  deftru&ion  of  it  appear  an 
event  of  importance,* 

We  proceeded  from  Teignmouth  over  a 
varied  country  to  Chudleigh,  and  remarked  as 
we  advanced  that  limeftone  now  began  to  pre- 
vail. The  hills  in  the  horizon  exhibited  bolder 
forms  than  any  we  had  lately  feen.  The  ridge 
called  Haldown  fhut  from  our  view  the  fcenery 
about  the  Ex,  and  made  but  a dreary  feature  in 
the  landfcape,  though  from  certain  points  its 
effe£l  was  not  unpleafing.  We  fhould  have 
followed  the  courfe  of  the  Teign,  had  it  not 
made  too  great  a curve  to  the  left. 

Chudleigh.  Chudleigh  is  by  no  means  an  intereft- 
ing  place,  being  only  a decent  market-town, 
of  fmall  extent,  yet  it  is  agreeably  fituated.— 
The  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  cyder.  An 


* See  M,  de  Quincey’s  Hijl,  Mil,  de  Louis  XIV \ z p.  330. 
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orchard  of  only  three  acres,  very  near  Chud- 
leigh,  yielded  in  one  year  apples  enough  to 
make  almoft  eighty  hogfheads,  at  one  guinea 
per  hogfhead. — The  cyder  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  of  a moil  exquifite  quality  too. 

There  are  fome  Angular  rocks  (of  a bluifh 
limeftone  called  Chudleigh-marble)  about  half  a 
mile  weft  from  the  town,  which  from  their  roman- 
tic appearance  and  fituation  invite  the  fteps  of  a 
traveller.  The  landfcape  that  meets  the  eye 
from  the  higheft  part  is  uncommonly  beautiful, 
and  here  and  there  the  branches  of  a pifturefque 
oak  form  a fort  of  natural  canopy  for  the  con- 
templative fpe&ator.  To  the  left  are  the  fine 
woods  of  Ugbrook  (the  feat  of  Lord  Clifford) 
the  beauties  of  which  are  celebrated  by  Mr. 
Reeve  in  his  poem  of  Ugbrook-Park.  The  fa- 
mily of  Clifford  take  the  title  from  Chudleigh, 
of  which  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  Lord  High 
Treafurer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  cre- 
ated Baron  by  that  prince.  One  part  of  the 
focks  is  upwards  of  an  hundred  feet  in  height, 
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and  prefents  its  broad  front  towards  a charming 
vale  terminated  by  the  Teign.  Anethum  Fceni - 
culum  (wild  fennel)  growing  here  in  fome  places- 
higher  than  our  heads,  feemed  to  form  almofl  a 
foreft.— ' The  Chudleigh  limeftone  admits  of  a 
very  good  polifh,  and  fome  of  it  is  burnt  into 
lime,  by  the  aid  of  Bovey  coal.  It  lies  in  jirata 
five  or  fix  feet  in  thicknefs,  which  dip  to  the 
fouth-eaft. 

Leaving  the  Afhburton  road  to  the  right,  we 
proceeded  through  Bovey- Heathfield,  in 
order  to  view  fome  curious  Coal-pits.  They 
are  more  than  a mile  however  from  the  village, 
and  about  ten  miles  from  the  fea,  in  the  midfl  of 
an  open  heath.  We  were  furprifed  to  find  the 
coal  in  alternate  Jirata  with  a whitifh  clay  that 
conftitutes  the  fubftance  of  the  adjacent  foil. 
The  upper  Jlratum  of  coal  is  but  a few  feet  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  the  others 
about  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other,  being 
from  four  to  fixteen  feet  in  thicknefs.  The 
iowermoft  refts  on  clay,  which  is  followed  by  a 
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bed  of  fand  feventeen  feet  deep  ; then  clay  ap- 
pears again  without  any  coal.  Thefe  pits  have 
been  worked  feveral  years,  and  are  of  con- 
fiderable  fervice  to  a pottery  clofe  by,  which  is 
one  of  the  largeft  in  the  weft  of  England.  They 
are  about  eighty  feet  in  depth,  the  Jlrata  feem- 
ing  to  continue  in  an  eaftern  direftion,  towards 
Bovey,  and  underlying,  or  dipping  to  the  fouth 
about  twenty  inches  in  a fathom.  As  to  the 
coal,  it  retains  the  vegetable  ftruCture,  and  has 
exaCtly  the  appearance  of  charred  wood,  being 
of  a black,  or  blackifh  brown  colour,  extremely 
light  and  friable,  feparable  into  irregular  lamina 
and  ftrongly  impregnated  with  bitumen.  By 
what  procefs  of  nature  fuch  an  arrangement  of 
Jlrata  was  occafioned,  and  the  wood  (for  the 
Bovey  coal  evidently  has  been  wood)  underwent 
fuch  a change,  I am  totally  at  a lofs  to  form  any 
conjecture.  I have  found  exaCtly  the  fame  fub- 
ftance,  at  the  depth  of  feveral  feet,  in  a blackifh 
clay  near  Shotover-hill,  in  Oxfordshire, — in- 
deed it  may  have  been  found  in  feveral  other 
places.  The  appearance  of  a fingle  tree,  or 
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Devon,  even  of  feveral  trees  in  the  fame  Jlratum  is  cer- 
tainly notfo  perplexing  to  account  for,  as  of  fe- 
veral Jlrata  divided  from  each  other,  and  fpread- 
ing  over  a great  fpace  of  ground.— We  per- 
ceived a large  turf  bog  at  a fhort  diftance  weft- 
ward  from  the  pits,  and  here  decayed  roots  of 
vegetables,  and  indeed  whole  trees,  are  often 
difcovered,  but  none  of  thefe  bear  the  leaft  re- 
fembiance  to  Bovey  Coal, 

The  pits  are  often  filled  with  water  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  or  more,  and  an  engine  is 
put  in  motion  for  carrying  it  off  by  an  overfhot 
wheel  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  which  works 
two  levers  with  rods  and  buckets.  An  ochreous 
fediment  is  found  under  the  water. 

A peculiar  wildnefs  of  landfcape  prevails  to- 
wards Afhburton ; the  features  of  the  country 
are  bold,  but  neither  wood  nor  water  appears 
fufficient  to  enrich  or  beautify  it.  There  was 
fomething  highly  pifturefque  in  the  volumes  of 
vapour  which  at  this  time  crept  up  the  acclivi- 
ties 
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ties  of  the  diftant  hills,  and  enveloped  objefts  in  Devon., 
a white  cloud. — We  obferved  in  many  places 
rocks  and  quarries  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  lime- 
ftone  as  about  Chudleigh,  and  crags  cf  it  peep 
continually  above  the  foil. 

The  borough  of  Ashburton  ftands  on  the  Aihburton. 
banks  of  the  river  Dart,  and  is  one  of  the  four 
llannary  towns  of  Devonfhire.  It  is  a great 
thoroughfare,  being  on  the  high-road  from 
London  to  the  Land’s-end,  and  about  half  way 
between  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  The  churclk 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a collegiate  than  a 
parochial  one,  and  has  a very  handfome  tower 
ninety  feet  high,  with  a fmall  fpire  covered 
with  lead.  Adjoining  to  the  church  there  is  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  which,  fince 
the  reformation,  has  been  ufed  as  a grammar- 
fchool.  Afhburton  is  altogether  a neat,  refpeQ:-, 
able  town,  and  carries  on  a confiderable  manu- 
factory of  ferge.  Once  a week  a market  is 
holden  folely  for  wool  and  yarn. 
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Proceeding  from  Afhburton  to  Totnefs,  we 
perceived  that  the  foil  was  now  entirely  fhiftofe* 
Wood  and  pafture  lands  meet  the  eye  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other,  but  the  fcenery  in  this 
part  of  Devon  is  altogether  rich  and  interefting. 
Dartington-bridge  is  fortunately  fituated  for  af- 
fording a very  finifhed  and  romantic  fcene,  in 
which  a hill  above,  exuberantly  clothed  with 
beech  and  oak,  forms  a noble  feature.  On  the 
left  appear  fertile  fields,  coppices,  and  orchards, 
in  a wide  range,  pleafantly  interfperfed  with  nu- 
merous hamlets  and  villages. — The  road-fides3 
we  obferved,  were  luxuriantly  decorated  with 
the  elegant  Linum  angujlifolium , (narrow-leaved 
flax)  which  may  be  truly  denominated  a De- 
von fibre  plant. 

Totness  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a fteep  hill* 
down  which  runs  a tolerably  good  ftreet,  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  and  termi- 
nated by  a bridge  over  the  Dart.  It  is  one  of 
the  moil  ancient  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  was 
formerly  well  fortified,  being  furrounded  with 

walls 
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walls  and  four  gates,  and  defended  by  a caftle, 
which  was  erefted  by  one  of  the  Zouches,  once 
Lords  of  the  manor.  Only  the  fouthern  gate 
now  remains.  A few  fragments  of  the  caftle  in- 
deed may  be  feen  on  a hill  north-weft  of  the 
town.  The  church,  which  is  fpacious,  was  de** 
dicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  has  a tower  at 
the  weft  end  adorned  with  four  handfome  pin- 
nacles. There  was  once  a priory  of  black 
monks  (Leland  fays)  at  the  north-eaft  fide  of 
the  church. 

Berry-Pom eroy  Castle  was  too  near  to  Berry-Pome* 

. . , . , . roy  Cattle, 

us  to  be  omitted  in  our  way  to  Torquay,  and  is 

not  more  than  a mile  from  Totnefs.  A view  of 
it  was  not  difclofed  to  us  until  we  arrived  within 
a few  paces  of  the  fpot  where  it  ftands,  which  is  a 
rocky  eminence  rifing  above  a brook  that  emp- 
ties itfelf  into  the  Hemms.  The  approach  is 
through  a thick  wood  extending  along  the  flope 
of  a range  of  hills  that  entirely  intercept  any 
profpeft  to  the  fouth  ; on  the  oppofite  fide 
there  is  a fteep  rocky  ridge  covered  with  oak,  fo 
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Devon.  that  the  ruins  are  (hut  into  a beautiful  valley. 

Placed  in  fo  retired  and  fo  romantic  a dot- 
ation, on  the  banks  of  a bright  dream,  which 

— <f  rufhing  o’er  its  pebbled  bed, 

“ Impales  lilence  with  a Hilly  found” — 

the  venerable  remains  of  Berry- Pomeroy  Cadle 
at  fird  fugged  only  an  idea  of  fome  peaceful 
monadic  manfion  to  the  mind  of  the  fpe£lator. 
When  lie  perceives  frowning  turrets  however, 
maffy  walls,  and  gloomy  dungeons,  his  imagina- 
tion will  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  beauty 
and  ferenity  of  the  fpot,  and  he  will  think  only 
of  fieges,  chains,  torture,  and  death.  The 
great  gate,  (with  the  walls  of  the  fouth  front)  the 
north  wing  of  the  court,  or  quadrangle,  fome 
apartments  on  the  wed  fide,  and  a turret  or  two, 
are  the  principal  remains  of  the  building,  and 
thefe  are  fo  finely  overhung  with  the  branches 
of  trees  and  fhrubs  that  grow  clofe  to  the  walls, 
fo  beautifully  mantled  with  ivy,  and  fo  richly 
incrude  1 with  mofs,  that  they  conditute  the 
mod  pifturefque  objefls  that  can  be  imagined. 
And  when  the  furrounding  fcenery  is  taken  into 

the 
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the  account,— the  noble  mafs  of  wood  fronting 
the  gate,  the  bold  ridges  rifing  in  the  horizon, 
and  the  fertile  valley  opening  to  the  eaft, — the 
ruins  of  Berry-Pomeroy  Caftle  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  almoft  unparalleled  in  their  effeQ:. 
The  eaftern  tower  is  acceffible  by  a pafifage  from 
the  room  over  the  gateway  ; here,  we  found, 
was  the  bell  point  for  furveying  the  environs  of 
the  caftle.  The  interior  part  appears  to  be 
confiderably  more  modern  than  the  gate  and 
outer  walls,  the  windows  being  fquare  or  ob- 
long, with  linterns  and  crofs  bars  of  ftone.  It  is 
going  rapidly  to  decay,  however,  and  the  walls 
being  compofed  of  flate  might  be  entirely  dc- 
molifhed  with  little  trouble.  When  perfeft, 
thefe  apartments  muft  have  been  extremely 
grand,  and  were  decorated  in  a fplendid  man- 
ner, if  one  might  judge  from  the  mouldings,  co- 
lumns, &c.  which  remain. — The  large  room  o- 
ver  the  gateway  is  divided  by  a wall  fupported 
by  three  pillars  and  circular  arches,  but  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difcover  the  ufe  of  it.  There  was  evi- 
vol.  i.  i dently 
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Devon,  dently  a portcullis  to  the  gate,  which  is  turreted 
and  embattled,  and  over  it  the  arms  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Pomeroy  are  Hill  to  be  feen,  It  was 
from  this  family  that  the  caflle  took  its  name, 
the  manor  having  been  conferred  upon  them  at 
the  time  of  the  conquell.  Ralph  de  la  Pome- 
roy (who  is  the  firft  that  we  hear  of)  was  one  of 
the  Conqueror^  attendants,  and  affifted  him  in 
obtaining  the  kingdom,  for  which  fervice  (we  are 
informed  by  Dugdale*)  no  lefs  than  fifty  lord- 
fhips  in  Devonfhire  were  bellowed  on  him,  and 
here  at  Berry- Pomeroy  his  defendants  refided 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  Sir  Thomas 
Pomeroy  fold  the  manor  to  Edward  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerfet.  It  is  moll  probable  that  the 
inner  buildings  were  ere£led  by  one  of  the  lat- 
ter family,  and  before  the  rebellion,  for  at  that 
period  the  callle  was  difmantled.  The  manor 
Hill  belongs  to  the  Seymours,  Dukes  of  So- 
merfet. 


* Baronage,  vol.  j,  p.  498, 
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The  parifh  church  of  Berry  was  built  by  one 
of  the  Pomeroys,  many  of  whom  were  interred 
there.  Sir  Richard,  grandfather  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas, had  a very  handfome  monument  in  it.* 

The  face  of  the  country,  after  we  leave  Ber- 
ry-Pomeroy,  is  rather  infipid,  a heath  appearing 
to  the  right,  and  very  little  wood,  or  irregula- 
rity of  ground,  in  front.  At  Torr- Abbey, 
however,  a delightful  view  of  Torbay  opens, 
with  fine  broad  fwells  to  the  north. 

Torr-Abbey  originally  belonged  to  a fo- 
ciety  of  Canons  Premonjlratenfes , to  whom  (it 
appears  by  Dugdalet)  the  lands  of  Torr,  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour  that  once  ftood  there, 
fifhing  in  the  bay,  and  other  rights  were  given 
by  William  Briwer,  or  Bruer.  The  Briwers 
were  a family  of  great  note  in  the  reigns  of 


* Prince’s  Worthies  of  Devonfkiret  p.  491, 
+ Monaft,  vol.  1.  p,  186. 
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Devon.  Richard  1.  and  John,  and  had  a feat  very  near 
the  abbey. 

It  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to  mention  that 
the  order  of  Premonftre,  of  which  few  efta- 
blifhments  exifted  in  this  kingdom,  was  founded 
by  St.  Norbert,  and  the  appellation  originated 
from  Bartholomew,  Bifhop  of  Laudun,  having 
ehofen  a place  called  Premonjlre  for  a monaf- 
tery  of  thefe  canons.—A  curious  ftory  is  told 
by  the  monkifh  writers  refpe£ting  the  derivation 
of  the  name  of  Premonjlre . Inglebrand  the 
Great  (fay  they)  who  was  noted  for  his  heroic 
atchievements,  one  day  fet  out  to  kill  a lion, 
that  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  It  happened  that  he  faw  the  beafl 
much  fooner  than  he  expelled,  whereupon  he 
cried  out  “ Saint  Jean , tu  me  l' as  de  pres  pre - 
monJlr'eP*  Others  fay,  it  was  becaufe  the  fpot 
was  pointed  out  for  a chapel  by  the  Virgin. — 


* i.  e.  “ Saint  John,  thou  haft  almoft  foreihewn  him  to  me.” 
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The  firft  place  where  the  order  was  eftablifhed 
in  England  was  at  Newhoufe,  in  Lincolnfhire, 
in  the  year  1146,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
Cockerfand,  in  Lancafhire,  Sulby,  in  North- 
amptonfhire,  and  Titchfield,  in  Hampfhire  alfo 
belonged  to  it. 

There  are  ftill  fome  remains  of  the  old  abbey 
ofTorr,  now  converted  into  out-houfes,  &c. 
clofe  to  a modern  manfion,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Carey.  The  fituation  is  charming,  and  I muft 
confefs  I looked  for  a more  finking  objeCt 
than  the  houfe  as  we  rode  through  the  fine 
avenue,  fhaded  by  aged  elm  and  oak, 

Torquay  far  exceeded  our  expectation  in 
every  refpeCt.  Inftead  of  the  poor,  uncom- 
fortable village  that  we  had  imagined,  how 
great  was  our  furprife  at  feeing  a pretty  range 
of  neat,  new  buildings,  fitted  up  for  fummer 
vifitors,  who  may  certainly  here  enjoy  conve- 
nient bathing,  retirement,  and  a moft  romantic 
fituation.  It  commands  a full  view  of  Torbay, 
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Devon,  and  is  furrounded  by  a very  bold  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  from  which  the  eye  may  command  a 
profpefl  of  aftonifhing  grandeur  and  variety. 

We  were  amazed  at  the  number  of  fliells 

fcattered  along  the  margin  of  the  bay 

««  — —qua  mollibus  undis 

te  Littoris  incurvi  bibulam  pavit  aequor  arenam.” 

^ What  an  inexhauftible  ftore-houfe  of  life  is 
the  fea  ! What  a fucceffion  of  objects  its  furges 
and  its  tides  produce ! The  fame  wave  that 
fweeps  off  a whole  tribe  makes  a recompence 
for  its  robbery  by  ftrewing  the  fhores  with  a 
new  feries !- — There  cannot  be  a more  beau- 
tiful branch  of  nature's  works  than  the  tefta- 
ceous  clafs,  and  whenever  I walk  along  a beach 
covered  with  thefe  creatures,  and  confider  that 
they  form  a link  in  the  chain  of  the  creation,  I 
am  at  a lofs  to  account  for  the  contempt  which 
the  fupercilious  pedant  thinks  proper  to  bellow 
on  the  humble  conchoIogift.—The  contempla- 
tive botanift,  indeed,  and  the  entomologift  are 
doomed  to  equal  ridicule  from  the  tribunal  of 

thofe 
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thofe  who  call  themfelves  learned , but  who,  with  Devon . 

all  the  oflentation  of  criticifm,  or  all  the  pomp 
of  philofophy,  are  often  unable  to  increafe  the 
general  flock  of  knowledge  by  a difcovery  even 
of  fo  little  confequence  as  that  of  a microfcopie 
mofs,  or  of  an  infignificant  butterfly.— And  yet 
they  cannot  condefcend  to  think  with  more 
refpeCl  of  thofe  who  do ! — Indignation  glows 
within  me  at  the  fqueamifhnefs  of  thofe  vain, 
or  vacant  minds  that  are  unwilling  to  bellow  on 
a natural  obje£l  the  attention  which  a rational 
man  would  bellow  on  a common  piece  of  me- 
chanifm.— Liberality,  the  greatefl  ornament, 
and  perhaps  the  only  criterion,  of  a man  of 
real  learning,  mull  condemn  the  principle  of 
meafuring  by  the  flandard  of  one’s  own  acqui- 
fitions,  and,  confidering  all  the  fciences  as  ad- 
vantages, or  embellifhments,  or  at  leaf!  as  praife- 
worthy  refources  to  human  life,  approves  of  the 
cultivation  and  encouragement  of  any. 


A fingular  cavern,  called  Kent’s-hole,  is  Kent’s-hole. 
confidered  as  the  greatefl  curiofity  in  this  part 

14.  °f 
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Devon,  of  the  county.  It  is  about  a mile  diftant  from 
Torquay.  Two  women,  whofe  ufual  bufinefs 
it  is,  conduced  us  to  the  fpot,  provided  with 
candles,  tinder-boxes,  and  other  neceffaries  for 
the  expedition.— After  purfuing  rather  an  in- 
tricate track,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  and  foon  faw  there  was  fome  occafion 
for  the  afliftance  of  guides,  who  prefented  each 
of  us  with  a candle  ftuck  in  a piece  of  flitted 
flick.  The  aperture  was  juft  large  enough  to 
admit  us.  As  we  advanced,  our  guides  fixed 
candles  on  the  fides  of  the  cavern,  in  order  to 
give  us  as  much  light  as  poffible,  and  to  provide 
againfl  the  confequences  of  an  extinction  of 
thofe  we  held  in  our  hands.  The  chill  we  re- 
ceived after  having  entered  is  inconceivable, 
and  our  clothes  were  moiflened,  (as  it  happens 
in  the  Peak)  by  the  continual  aroppingT)f  water 
from  the  roof.  The  lights,  when  viewed  at  a 
diflance,  gleaming  through  the  gloomy  vaults, 
and  reflected  by  the  pendant  cryftals,  had  a mofl 
finguiar  effeCt.  We  began  to  fancy  ourfelves 
in  the  abode  of  fome  magician,  or  (as  our  com- 
panions 
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panions  were  two  ancient  females,  and  not  the 
molt  comely  of  their  years)  in  the  clutches  of 
fome  mifchievous  old  witches,  the  reprefentation 
of  whofe  habitations  in  Shakefpere’s  Macbeth 
we  could  for  once  perfuade  ourfelves  had  its 
foundation  in  nature. — Kent’s-hole  is  in  no  part 
more  than  twenty  feet  high,  but  the  bottom  of 
it  is  very  irregular,  being  fometimes  on  an  af- 
cent,  and  fometimes  on  a defcent,  and  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  done  on  which  we  trod  rendered 
loth  not  a little  difficult  and  dangerous. — The 
roof  is  in  fome  places  fo  low  that  we  were 
obliged  to  advance  on  our  knees. — At  length 
we  reached  the  extremity  of  the  cavern,  which 
is  full  two  hundred  yards  long,  and,  though  it 
fometimes  winds,  feems  to  run  for  the  mod 
part  in  a fouthern  direction.  As  no  great  ele- 
vation of  ground  appears  on  the  puthde,  the 
declivity  of  it  mud  be  confiderable. 

The  rocks  about  Torquay  confid  of  lime- 
done,  which  feems  to  form  the  ffiell,  as  it  were, 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  fouth  of 

Chud- 
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Devon,  Chudleigh,  Afhburton,  and  Totnefs.  Occa- 
fionally  in  this  tra£l  red  loam,  date,  or  clay  will 
appear,  but  thefe  fubftances  form  in  general  a 
kind  of  coating  to  the  former,  and  are  deep 
only  in  the  valleys  and  lower  grounds. 

The  limeftone  of  Torquay  is  of  a hardilh 
texture,  and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  the 
Briftol  rocks  in  colour  and  fra&ure,  but  about 
Chudleigh  and  Afhburton,  (as  I have  mentioned 
before)  it  is  of  a light  blue,  with  veins  of  white, 
and  takes  fo  good  a polifh  as  to  obtain  the  de«? 
nomination  of  marble* 

Torbay.  Torbay  appeared  in  all  its  grandeur  as  we 
pa  (Ted  the  more  elevated  part  of  its  borders,  in 
our  way  to  Dartmouth.  Here  were  the  firft 
myrtle  hedges  that  I had  feen  ; they  were  co- 
vered with  a mod  delicious  bloom,  and  fur- 
rounded  many  of  the  gardens  by  the  road  fide. 
We  could  fcarcely  perfuade  ourfelves  that  we 
were  not  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Britifh  Chan- 
nel— The  bay  appears  to  be  about  twelve  miles 
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in  compafs,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fined  Devon* 
roads  for  fliips  our  coaft  can  boaft  of.  It  was 
the  general  ftation  for  the  Englifh  fleet  during 
the  whole  time  of  William  III.’s  war  with 
France,  and  here  it  was  that  this  monarch  ar- 
rived, when  Prince  of  Orange  only,  on  the 
memorable  fifth  of  November,  1688. 

The  country  at  fome  diflance  from  Dart-  Dartmouth. 
mouth  has  a very  bold  afpeft,  and  the  road 
curves  round  the  feet  of  fome  lofty  hills,  which 
appearing  in  fucceflion,  and  continually  form- 
ing new  lines  and  boundaries  of  fight,  ftrike  an 
admirer  of  pi&urefque  effeft  extremely.  We 
were  in  fome  meafure  prepared  for  the  enchant- 
ing fcene  which  our  paftage  acrofs  the  Dart 
opened  to  us.  This  river  is  almoft  half  a mile 
wide  between  Kingfwere  (where  we  entered  the 
ferry-boat)  and  Dartmouth. — On  our  left  ap- 
peared the  caftle,  which  ftands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  furrounded  by  a rich  mafs  of  oak, 
and  the  fteeple  of  an  adjoining  church  juft 
peeps  above  the  branches.  Oppofite  to  us  was 

the 
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Pewn.  the  town,  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a craggy 
hill,  and  extending,  embofomed  in  trees,  almoft 
a mile  along  the  water’s  edge,- — The  quay  and 
dock-yards  proje8;  into  the  river,  and  caufe  an 
apparent  curvature  in  its  courfe  which  had  an 
effeft  inexpreffibly  finiftied  and  beautiful.  Some 
fhips  of  war,  and  feveral  fmall  veffels,  floating 
in  different  parts  of  it,  broke  its  uniformity. — 
The  rocks  on  each  fide  are  compofed  of  a 
gloffy  purple  (late,  and  their  fummits  fringed 
with  a number  of  ornamental  plants  and  ftirubs. 
—Enraptured  with  fo  lovely  a fcene,  we  arrived 
infenfibly  at  the  quay  of  Dartmouth, 

This  town  is  very  fingularly  built,  the  ftreets 
being  one  fo  much  higher  than  another  that  it  is 
almoft  poflible  to  fhake  hands  from  without  with 
a perfon  at  the  window  of  an  attic  ftory.  The 
quay  is  large  and  convenient,  and  the  trade  of 
Dartmouth  (by  no  means  inconfiderable  now) 
was  once  as  extenfive  as  that  of  any  place  in  the 
county,  Exeter  excepted. 
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The  walls  of  the  old  caitle  Hand  at  the  fouth 
end  of  the  town,  but  do  not  give  one  an  idea  of 
its  having  been  either  ftrong  or  handfome.  It 

was  of  a circular  form. Valeriana  rubra  (red 

valerian)  grows  in  the  crevices  of  the  (tone ; 
this  plant  indeed  is  not  uncommon  in  fuch  flota- 
tions along  the  weltern  coaft. 

The  prefent  caftle  is  full  half  a mile  diftant 
from  the  town,  and,  if  not  a warlike,  is  certainly 
a very  piCturefque  building,  but  by  no  means 
fpacious.  Adjoining  to  it  there  is  a chapel,  the 
(tone  tower  and  fpire  of  which  were  built  by  the 
townfmen  not  many  years  ago.  It  belongs  to 
Stoke-Fleming  Church,  two  miles  off,  and  was 
ereCted  in  Edward  III.’s  time. 

Dartmouth  has  frequently  been  attacked  by 
the  French,  who  (truck  no  fmall  terror  into  the 
inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and 
Henry  IV.  They  met  with  a rough  reception, 
however,  in  the  year  1404,  and  from  a very  un- 
expected quarter.  M.  de  Caftel,  their  leader, 

(Camden 
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Devon.  (Camden  fays)  fC  was  fo  fet  upon  by  the  peafant^ 
and  women,  that  he  was  cut  off  with  his  whole 
party.”  This  is  a memorable  proof  of  the  per* 
fonal  courage  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 

We  felt  the  greateft  reluQance  to  leave  Dart* 
mouth.  The  town  itfelf  indeed*  and  our  ac- 
commodations were  enough  to  drive  us  away 
at  once,  but  the  fcenery  about  it  delighted  us 
more  than  any  thing  we  had  feen  in  the  courfe 
of  our  tour.  Whether  we  were  feated  in  the 
bow-window  of  our  inn,  which  commanded  an 
unobftruCted  view  of  the  oppofite  banks  of  the 
Dart,  or  whether  we  rambled  along  the  paths 
that  divided  in  various  directions  about  the 
rocks,  there  was  a combination  of  features  on 
which  the  eye  gazed  with  inconceivable  pleafure. 
— The  fcenery  of  Dartmouth  certainly  prefents 
a moll  exquifite  treat  to  a landfcape  painter. 
The  view  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  in 
particular,  exhibits  fuch  a happy  aflemblage  of 
objeCts  for  a picture  that  it  is  perhaps  fcarcely  to 
be  exceeded,  A rocky  knoll  projecting  from 

the 
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the  fhore  makes  an  admirable  foreground.  Devon* 
One  of  the  fide-fcreens  is  formed  by  the  piQu- 
refque  caftle  with  the  adjoining  church,  juft 
emerging  from  a fine  wood  which  enriches  the 
right-hand  fide  ; — the  other  a high  promontory, 
with  a fmall  fort  at  its  feet ; — whilft  the  main  fea 
appears  in  front  through  a narrow  opening,  and 
leaves  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  wifh  for  in 
the  compofition. 

A loofe,  bluifh  flate  prevails  almoft  the  whole 
way  to  Ivy-bridge*  This  traQ  of  country  forms 
a part  of  what  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  South-Hams , and  is  much  celebrated  for  its  South-Hams, 
richnefs  and  fertility.  The  eye,  however,  is 
offended,  and  the  profpeft  obftru&ed  too,  by 
the  fences,  which  are  compofed  of  high  embank- 
ments topped  with  coppice  wood.  Square 
fields  and  ftrait  hedge-rows,  how  profitable  fo- 
ever  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  are  really 
nuifances  when  confidered  as  conftituting  a part 
of  the  fcenery  of  a country. — The  foil  is  a fine 
deep  loam.  Time-ftone  rocks  occafionally  rear 


their 
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Devon,  their  heads,  and  perhaps  a regular  chain  may  be 
traced  quite  from  Torquay  to  Plymouth. 

At  Ivy-bridge  we  re-entered  the  road  to  Ply* 
mouth,  and  had  no  reafon  to  regret  having  for- 
faken  it,  except  that  we  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  feeing  Buckfaltleigh- Priory,  fituated  a few 
miles  fouth-weft  from  Aihburton,  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor, 

Ivy-bridge.  Ivy-bridge  is  a fmall  groupe  of  houfes  de«* 
lightfully  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Arme,  which  ruflies  with  a loud  roar  over  a bed 
of  rocks after  a rainy  feafon  it  forms  quite  a 
torrent,  and  brings  down  from  the  hills  frag* 
ments  of  granite.*  Large  blocks  of  this  fub* 
fiance  indeed  lie  by  the  road-fide,  but  no  regu- 
lar Jiratum  of  it  is  difcoverable,  nor  of  the  bluifli 


* The  granite  of  Ivy-bridge  is  of  a dead  whitifh  colour,  and  compofed 
of  a very  large  proportion  of  fel  fpar  (which  appears  for  the  moft  part  in 
long  narrow  cryftals)  pellucid  quartz,  fome  fchoerl,  and  a few  fcarcely  dif- 
cernible  lpecks  of  mica. 


rock 
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rock*  that  lies  fcattered  in  detached  mafies  like 
the  granite,  though  both  might  probably  be 
traced  up  to  the  mountains  of  Dartmoor.  It  is 
there  that  the  Arme  takes  its  rife.  The  rocks 
which  conftitute  its  bed  feem  to  have  been  torn 
and  hurled,  as  it  were,  from  their  original  fitua- 
tions  by  fome  paroxyfm  of  nature. — Clofe  to 
the  bridge  (lands  one  of  the  moll  comfortable 
and  elegant  inns  in  the  weft  of  England,  and  in 
the  gardens  belonging  to  it  (which  run  along  one 
fide  of  the  river)  the  bridge,  the  high  grounds 
beyond  it,  the  rocks,  and  the  foaming  current 

affume  the  moft  pi&urefque  relations. 

- 

The  Plymouth  road  now  led  us  confiderably 
to  the  left,  and  we  pafTed  through  Plympton- 
St.  Mary. — Here  was  formerly  a college  for  a 
dean  and  four  prebendaries,  founded  by  one  of 
the  Saxon  princes.  A priory  of  regular  canons 


* Mr.  Hatchett  conceives  this  rock  to  be  the  d idler  feldt-fpat3  of 
Werner, 
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Devon,  was  afterwards  eftablifhed,  in  the  room  of  the 
former,  who  were  difplaced  by  Warlewaft, 
Bifhop  of  Exeter.  The  rigid  prelate  perempto- 
rily infli&ed  this  punifhment  upon  them  for  not 
difmiffing  their  wives,  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  fynod  of  London,  in  1102.  The 
abfurdity  and  ill  confequences  of  thefe  decrees 
feem  to  have  been  evident  to  the  very  affembly 
that  paffed  them,  by  the  punifhment  which  it 
thought  proper  to  fubjoin  again!!  vices  not 
heard  of  in  England  before. 

Plympton-Earls  is  diftant,  but  vifible,  from 
the  high  road.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds,  whofe  father  kept  a gram- 
mar-fell  ool  there .*  The  caftle,  which  was  an- 
ciently the  feat  of  the  family  de  Ripariis , is  a 
confpicuous  object  at  fome  diftance. 

Croffing  the  Plym,  we  were  much  ftruck  by  a 


* See  Teftimonies  to  the  Genius  and  Memory  of  Sir  Jo/hua  Reynolds. 
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view  of  Saltram,  the  feat  of  Lord  Boringdon. 
The  grounds  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  form  a fine,  decorated  fcene.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  houfe  lies  through  fome  well  dif- 
pofed  groupes  of  trees,  on  a gentle  afcent  to  the 
left  of  it.  There  are  feveral  pleafing  openings 
as  you  advance,  and  at  length,  on  the  fummit  of 
the  hill,  a noble  and  wide  extent  of  fcenery  un- 
folds itfelf.  The  houfe  is  built  in  a very  plain, 
fubftantial  manner,  without  any  ornamental  ap- 
pendages whatever  on  the  outfide.  After  en- 
tering it,  we  were  conducted  through  an  elegant 
fuite  of  apartments  (on  the  ground  floor)  which 
are  furnifhed  with  fome  charming  piftures. 
Zuccarelli’s  belt  performances  are  in  this  col- 
leftion. 

As  we  intended  to  vifit  Plymouth  on  our  re- 
turn out  of  Cornwall,  we  pafled  on  without  de- 
lay to  Saltafh.  Oppofite  this  place  we  found  a 
commodious  ferry-boat,  which  wafted  us  and 
our  horfes  acrofs  the  Tamar. 
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SaLTASH  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
very  fteep  hill,  which  (through  the  principal 
Itreet)  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcend  on  horfeback. — - 
The  quay  commands  a fine  view  of  the  river 
down  to  Plymouth-dock,  and  of  Maker-heights  $ 
on  the  left  may  be  feen  the  mouth  of  the  Tavy, 
and  the  bleak  heaths  of  Roborough.  Though 
a borough,  Saltafh  is  but  a poor  town,  and  yet 
the  corporation  are  enriched  by  the  anchorage 
and  foilage  of  foreign  veffels,  the  privilege  of 
dragging  for  oyfters,  the  ferry.  Sc c.  which,  we 
were  informed,  produce  confiderable  profits. 
The  fituation  is  not  inviting,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  pi&urefque  in  the  appearance  of  the  fur- 
rounding  lands,  which  produce  corn  and  paf- 

tu  rage, 
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turage,  feparated  by  uniform  ftrait  hedges. 
Towards  St.  Germain’s  the  country  affumes  a 
more  bold  and  ornamented  afpe£l ; fome  fpots 
on  the  road  are  highly  beautiful. 

St.  Germain’s  is  a miferable  borough  town, 
where  nothing  could  have  detained  us  except 
the  church,  which  is  a very  venerable,  ancient 
fabric,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Athelftan. 
It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Germaine,  who,  (if  I 
recollect  right)  was  Bifhop  of  Auxerre,  in 
France.  The  whole  of  the  weft  front  ftill  re- 
mains, but  the  two  towers  (one  of  which  is  oc- 
tagonal and  the  other  fquare)  do  not  appear  to 
be  a part  of  the  original  defign.  The  porch  is 
Saxon.  We  foon  perceived  that  the  body  of 
the  church  was  of  no  remote  date,  though  the 
arches  are  turned  on  the  ancient  Saxon  pillars, 
which  are  uncommonly  bulky,  and  their  capitals 
Angularly  ornamented.  The  old  chancel  fell 
in,  with  a great  crafh,  in  the  year  1592,  juft 
after  divine  fervice.  The  windows  are  in  many 
places,  ftained  with  the  arms  of  the  diocefe,  and 
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Cornwall . of  feveral  of  its  bifhops,  whofe  fee  was  fixed 
here  after  its  removal  from  Bodmin,  and  before 
the  diocefes  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  united 
at  Crediton.— There  are  the  vaults  alfo  of  fe- 
veral ancient  families,  fuch  as  the  Scawens, 
Glanvills,  and  Eliots,  over  which  are  fufpended 
the  pompous  decorations  of  banners,  efcut- 
cheons,  & c.  On  a monument  belonging  to 

one  of  the  Glanvills  we  noticed  the  following 
curious  infcription,  upon  which  time  and  pains 
mu  ft  have  been  miferably  mifapplied:— — - 

st  Znditur  in  gelidum  Gregis  tiujus  opilio  buftuM 
Omnibus  irriguis  Zachrymis  fimul  urbis  et  agr/ 

« Z/ujus  erit  vivax  Jtque  indelebile  nomeiV 
« yZrtibus  et  linguis  JVe cnon  virtute  probat/ 

“ iVobis  ille  novae  Z'atem  pro  munere  legiS 
“ iVaviter  et  graviter  yucunde  et  fuaviter  egbT 
*e  Ergo  relanguenti  Licet  eludfcetur  ab  orb-Z 
« Spiritus  aeternum  Zucebit  totus  ut  aftei? 

A.  D.  1599-  24 • Nov.  natus  eft 

1631,  20.  Octobris  denatus.,, 

There  was  formerly  a burial  ground  round 
the  church,  but  Lord  Eliot,  a few  years  ago, 
took  it  into  his  lawn,  and  of  courfe  removed 

every 
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every  fepulchral  memorial,  which  occafioned  no  Cornwall . 
fmall  murmur  and  complaint  among  the  helplefs 
inhabitants  of  the  town. — The  parifh  is  faid  to 
be  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  to  contain 
no  lefs  than  fifteen  villages. 

Within  a few  yards  of  the  church,  on  the 
fpot  where  a priory  formerly  flood,  the  feat  of 
Lord  Eliot  is  fituated,  from  whofe  family  the 
place  takes  the  name  of  Port-Eliot.  The  Port-Eliot. 
church  lands  came  into  the  poffeflion  of  the 
Eliots  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  whom  the 
borough  received  its  privileges.  At  the  diffo- 
lution  of  religious  houfes,  the  annual  revenues 
of  the  priory  were  valued  at  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  pounds  eight  {hillings. — Magnifi- 
cence was  wholly  avoided  in  the  exterior  of  the 
manflon,  and  perhaps  its  fimplicity  is  more  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  fcenery  by  which  it  is  fur- 
rounded,  and  which  is  rather  to  be  called  pleaf- 
ing  than  pi&urefque  or  grand.  Lynher  creek 
approaches  within  a fmall  diftance  of  the  fpot, 
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Cornwall, . and  is  joined  by  the  river  Tidy,  navigable  from 
Ti  diford. 

There  are  not  more  than  fifty  or  fixty  houfes 
in  St.  Germain’s,  which,  however,  would  exer- 
cife  its  privileges  juft  as  well  were  the  number 
ftili  lefs.  It  is  the  property  of  Lord  Eliot, 
whofe  two  fons  are  the  prefent  reprefenta-* 
lives. 

After  a ride  of  twelve  miles  on  a rough,  hilly, 
and  intricate  road,  which  led  through  feveral 
Eaft  and  Well  villages,  we  arrived  at  Loo  e.  There  are  two 
places  indeed  of  that  name,  and  they  are  fo 
called  from  the  two  rivers  Eaft  and  Weft 
Looe,  which  unite  juft  before  they  empty 
themfelves  into  the  fea,  and  feparate  thefe 
towns.  One  ftream  takes  its  rife  a little  north- 
weft  from  Lifkeard,  and  the  other  in  the  parifh 
of  St.  Pennock.  We  were  much  ftruck  by  a 
view  of  the  river  as  we  defcended  into  Eaft 
Looe,  which  communicates  with  Weft  Looe  by 
a bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  built  after  a very  an- 
cient 
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cient  fafhion.  There  was  fomething  more  bold 
and  of  a grander  effeft  with  refpeft  to  the  nearer 
objefts  than  in  any  fcene  that  had  yet  occurred. 
The  river  wafhes  the  bafes  of  the  mountainous 
fwells  of  ground  on  both  fides,  and  Weft  Looe 
is  flanked  by  a prodigious  eminence  that  at  a 
diftance  appears  inacceffible,  and  in  fa£l  is  one 
of  the  fteepeft  fpots  in  the  county. — Both  towns 
are  boroughs,  though  inconfiderable  places,  and 
fupported  chiefly  by  the  pilchard  fifhery,  which 
is  a branch  of  bufinefs  not  very  likelv  to  recom- 
mend them  to  vifltors. 

We  did  not  halt  at  Looe,  but  proceeded  im- 
mediately towards  Fowey,  our  road  ftretching 
over  the  lofty  hill  juft  mentioned,  and  affording 
us  an  unobftru&ed  profpeft  of  land  and  fea. 
The  face  of  the  country  between  Looe  and 
Fowey  refembles  the  lefs  cultivated  parts  of 
Wiltfhire,  and  the  eye  roams  over  a bleak,  un- 
ornamented fpace,  in  which  nothing  but  a few 
villages  and  fcattered  cottages  occur  to  make  it 
paufe.  We  began  to  fancy  ourfelves  already 
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Cornwall . arrived  in  the  mining  country,  and  that  we 
had  bid  adieu  to  fertility  and  pi&urefque 

At  the  foot  of  forne  rocky,  rifing  ground,  at 
a fhort  diftance  from  Fowey,  we  had  the  fatif- 
fa6tion  of  feeing  Sibthorpia  Europe  a,  growing 
in  great  profufion.  This  little  plant,  fo  partial 
to  the  flaty  foil  of  Cornwall,  was  difcovered  by 
the  indefatigable  Ray,  between  the  publication 
of  his  firft  edition  of  the  Cat . Plant . Anglice > 
in  1670,  and  of  the  fecond  in  1677.  It  was 
called  Sibthorpia  by  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Sibthorpe,  father  of  the  late  Regius  Profeffor  of 

Botany  in  Oxford. And  here  I hope  I fhall 

be  pardoned,  if  I paufe  to  pay  a tribute  of 
efteem  to  the  memory  of  one  whofe  friendfhip  I 
muft  ever  remember  with  gratitude,  and  whofe 
name  will  ever  be  pronounced  with  refpe6l  by 
all  who  purfue  the  peaceful  fcience  to  which  he 
fell  a martyr.  Gifted  with  fuperior  talents,  ac- 
complished in  the  graceful  as  well  as  the  more 
laborious  departments  of  human  learning,  tread- 
ing 
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ing  the  ptaths  of  botany  with  an  enthufiafm  of  Cornwall* 
which  early  years  and  an  ample  fortune  feemed 
to  promife  an  enviable  indulgence,  Dr.  John 
Sibthorpe  was  a perfon  to  whom  the  fcientific 
world  looked  forward  with  the  hope  of  being 
eminently  informed  and  enriched.  But  alas  ! 
nature  allowed  him  to  furvive  too  fliort  a time 
his  fecond  voyage  to  Greece,  and  his  releafe 
from  the  oppreffion  of  a pulmonary  diforder  was 
granted  only  in  the  arms  of  death.  In  the 
words  of  the  Roman  poet,  however,  I may  con- 
fidently fay, 

“ Manet  hunc  pulchrum  fua  fama  laborem.” 

Fowey  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  Fovvey, 
the  river  Fawy,  along  which  it  extends  nearly  a 
mile,  and  there  is  a ferry  from  the  village  of 
Polruan,  immediately  oppofite. — The  rocks  on 
both  fides  of  the  river  are  compofed  of  a hard 
bluifh  (late,  containing  broad  veins  of  what  is 
generally  called  by  mineralogifts  fat  quartz, 
from  its  colour  and  greafipefs  to  the  touch. 

Indeed  the  flate  alfo  has  almoft  the  un&uouf- 

nefs 
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Cornwall,  nefs  of  killas,  and  feems  gradually  to  pafs  into 
that  fubftance. — -Scarcely  any  wood  appears, 
but  the  height  of  the  rocks,  the  boldnefs  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  the  wildnefs  of  the  dif- 
tant  landfcape  have  a grand  effe£l;  as  you  crofs 
the  water* 

y * ■ , ' . \ 

Long  before  we  landed  at  Fowey,  our  olfac- 
tory nerves  were  affailed  by  the  effluvia  of  faked 
pilchards,  aftonifhing  ftores  of  which  are  laid 
up  in  the  town,  and  form  a very  produ6tive 
article  of  trade.  The  very  -fields  are  ftrewed 
with  the  refufe  of  fifh  and  fait,  which  no  doubt 
makes  excellent  manure,  and  may  be  obtained, 
we  were  informed,  at  as  fmall  a price  as  nine 
pence,  or  one  {billing  per  bufhel,  each  bufhei 
confiding  of  eighteen  gallons.  Many  veffels 
being  employed  in  the  fifhery  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  curiofity  induced  us  to  hire  a boat,  and 
go  out  to  fea  to  obferve  their  operations. — The 
waves  drove  with  fuch  flrength  through  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  that  no  fmall  exertion  was 
required  to  reach  the  diflant  fifher-boats,  which 
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are  generally  Rationed  in  ten  fathoms  water  and  Cor^.m:, 
clear  of  all  breakers.  The  flownefs  of  our 
voyage,  however,  allowed  us  to  contemplate  at 
our  leifure  the  fine  fiiores  between  which  we 
paffed.  Two  fquare  (lone  forts,  one  on  each 
fide  of  the  river,  (land  between  the  mouth  of  it 
and  the  oppofite  quays  of  Pol  man  and  Fowey. 

Thefe  were  built  by  Edward  IV.  but  are  now 
fuffered  to  run  to  decay,  St.  Catharine’s  fort 
and  the  adjoining  battery  being  thought  a fuffi- 
cient  defence.  Our  boatmen  informed  us  there 
was  once  a chain  or  boom,  that  might  be  ex- 
tended from  one  fort  to  the  other  in  cafe  of  an 
invafion. — We  were  much,  ftrutk  with  that  of 
St.  Catharine,  as  we  paffed  under  it.  It  ftan^s 
on  the  fummit  of  a fteep  and  magnificent  pile 
of  rocks  that  form  one  of  the  jaws  of  the  river, 
and  becomes  in  many  points  of  view  a very 
pifturefque  objeft.  There  are  fome  large  pieces 
of  cannon  on  the  platform,  of  which  the  gunner 
feemed  to  be  not  a little  proud*  This  honed 
fellow,  who  was  entirely  deprived  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  apparently  of  half  the  other,  engaged 
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Cornwall,  to  demolifh  any  fhip  that  offenfively  approached 
the  harbour.  I can  certainly  bear  teflimony  to 
the  vigilance  of  our  friend  the  gunner,  notwith- 
Handing  his  deficiency  of  eye  fight,  for  he  fpied 
one  of  my  companions  employed  in  drawing  a 
view  of -his  formidable  fortrefs,  and  requefted 
him  forthwith  to  folicit  the  permiffion  of  the 
mayor.” — St.  Catharine's  fort  (with  the  cha- 
pel  which,  we  were  told,  once  adjoined  to  it) 
was  built  by  the  townfmen  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  fee  the 
manner  of  drawing  up  the  nets,  or  feines,  but 
they  were  fpread  out,  and  a number  of  light 
fail-boats  w@re  coafling  at  a di fiance  in  order  to 
give  notice  to  the  fifhermen  if  a fhoal  fhould 
approach.  Sometimes  people  are  Rationed  on 
the  rocks  to  watch  the  courfe  of  the  fifh,  and 
are  called  huers , from  their  fetting  up  a hue  to 
the  fifhermen.  One  of  the  feines  which  we 
faw  llretche  1 was  two  hundred  fathoms  in  cir- 
cumference, and  eighteen  in  depth.  Some  are 
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faid  to  contain  upwards  of  two  hundred  hogf- 
heads,  each  hogfhead  including  generally  three 
thoufand  fifhes.  About  twenty-eight  thoufand 
hogfheads  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  caught 
this  feafon  about  the  coaft  of  Fowey,  and  even 
that  number  is  not  reckoned  extraordinarily 
great.  Ten  years  ago,  however,  the  fifh  were 
fo  fcarce  that  the  families  of  the  fifhermen  lived 
folely  on  limpets,  which  at  other  times  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat. — The  time 
at  which  the  pilchards  make  their  appearance 
on  the  Cornifh  coaft  is  about  the  middle  of 
July;  at  the  latter  end  of  'September  they  de- 
part to  tbe  arftic  regions,  like  the  herring. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  back  Chriftmas  was  the 
time  of  their  departure.  This  alteration  of 
their  period  is  a very  curious  faft.  Fifhermen 
are  never  hired  at  prefent  for  a longer  time 
than  three  months,  or  even  fix  weeks,  whereas 
formerly  they  were  employed  alruoft  half  a year. 
— The  worft  enemy  to  the  fifhery  is  the  dog- 
fifh  (Squalus  Catulus)  which,  we  were  told, 
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Cornwall,  haunts  this  part  of  the  coaft,  and  devours  the 
pilchard  very  greedily. 

Having  waited  fome  time  for  the  appearance 
of  a fhoal,  without  fuccefs,  we  returned  towards 
the  town,  and  were  ftruck  more  than  ever  with 
the  fublime  and  piCturefque  effeCt  of  the  coaft. 
The  rocks  on  the  Polruan  fide  of  the  river  rife 
to  a vaft  height,  and  are  rudely  broken  into 
pinnacles  and  prominences  of  uncommon  bold-, 
nefs.  Our  view  in  front  was  terminated  by 
hills  which  diftance  melted  into  one  undulating 
ridge. 

Juft  above  Polruan  we  obferved  a ruin 
fcarcely  enough  of  which  remains  to  give  one 
any  idea  of  the  architecture,  extent,  or  purpofe 
of  the  original  building.  We  were  told  that  it 
was  once  a fort  of  watch-tower  or  fort. 

On  our  landing  we  found  a great  number  of 
people  collected  at  the  quay,  to  whom  a party 
of  unfortunate  fifhermen  juft  returned  were  ex- 
hibiting 
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hibiting  their  torn  nets.  It  was  calculated  that  Cornwall, 
the  profit  of  full  forty  pounds  was  loft,  owing  to 
an  accident  in  hauling  them  up  ; without  great 
fteadinefs  and  caution  they  are  very  apt  to 
break.  Thefe  fifhermen  had  fecured,  however, 
fome  fine  doree,  turbot,  and  whiting-pollack, 
which  (particularly  the  latter)  are  plentiful  on 
the  Fowey  coaft. — The  whiting-pollack  (Gadus 
Pollachius)  is  in  growth  not  much  unlike  the 
whiting,  but  its  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  up- 
per, and  it  often  weighs  five  or  fix  pounds.  Its 
back  is  of  a fort  of  dufky  green  colour ; its  belly 
white.  This  fifli  forms  a frequent  difh  in 
Cornwall,  and  is  very  excellent  food. 

We  now  vifited  the  ftore-houfes  for  pil- 
chards, the  quantity  of  which,  in  one  houfe 
alone,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ninety 
thoufand  fifties.  The  reader  may  judge  of 
what  importance  the  pilchard  fifhery  is  to  this 
county,  efpecially  when  he  is  informed  that  the 
cafh  paid  for  pilchards  exported  from  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  Cornwall  has  amounted,  at  a 
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Cornwall,  medium,  to  the  fum  of  nearly  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  annually.  This  fum  includes  the 
bounty  allowed  on  exportation  (which  is  eight 
Shillings  and  fixpence  per  hogfhead),  and  the  oil 
made  out  of  each.  In  the  ftore-houfes  as  well 
as  in  every  cafk,  a portion  of  fait  is  fpread  be- 
tween every  layer  of  fifh,  and  in  the  latter  the 
fifh  are  preffed  as  clofely  together  as  poffible,  fo 
that  the  whole  when  turned  out  is  quite  in  a 
compaB  ftate.  The  floor  or  pavement  on 
which  they  are  laid  up  is  on  a gentle  declivity* 
that  the  deliquefeent  fat  and  fait  may  drain  ofF 
and  be  preferved.— We  found  a great  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  the 
various  precedes  of  w a filing,  faking,  prefling, 
and  making  nets,  ropes,  cafks,  &c.  and  we  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  form  and 
fize  of  the  pilchard,  which  in  faQ:  feems  at  firff 
to  differ  fo  little  from  the  herring  that  it  is  con- 
founded with  that  fpecies  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
name  of  Clupea  Harengus.  Upon  clofe  infpec- 
tion  one  may  difcover,  I think,  an  effential  dif- 
ference between  them,  the  former  being  lefs 
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comprefTed  than  the  latter,  and  alfo  fmaller. 
The  dorfal  fin  of  the  pilchard  is  placed  exaftly 
in  the  centre  of  gravity,  fo  that  the  ordinary 
mode  of  diftinguifhing  it  from  the  herring  is  to 
try  whether,  when  taken  up  by  this  fin,  it  pre- 
ferve  an  equilibrium  or  not.  The  body  of  the 
herring  dips  towards  the  head.  Mr.  Pennant 
obferves  that  the  fcales  alfo  of  the  latter  eafily 
drop  off,  whereas  thofe  of  the  pilchard  adhere 
very  clofely.* 

Fowey  may  be  called  a colony  of  fifhermen  ; 
it  is  a large  town,  and  contains  many  refpe&able 
inhabitants,  mod  of  whom,  however,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  general  trade.  The  church  is  a 
large,  lofty,  and  handfome  fabric,  much  orna- 
mented with  mouldings  on  the  outfide,  and 
carved  work  within.  From  the  ftile  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  rofe  obfervable  on  the  key- 
(tones  of  feveral  arches,  I fhould  fuppofe  it  to 


* See  Britijh  Zoology , vol.  3,  p.  346. 
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Cornwall,  be  of  the  date  of  Edward  IV. ’s  reign.  Clofe 
to  the  burial  ground,  there  is  an  eminence  to 
which  a flight  of  fleps  lead,  and  where  a ve- 
nerable old  manfion  called  Trejfry  Houfe  fiands. 
It  is  partly  modern,  and  originally  belonged 
to  the  Treffry  family.  Old  Leland  gives  the 
following  account  of  it,  viz.  u The  French- 
men diverfe  tymes  (fays  he)  affailid  this  town 
(Fowey)  and  lafl  mofl  notably  about  Henry  VI. 
time,  when  the  wife  of  Thomas-Treury  (Tref- 
fry) the  II.  with  her  men  repelled  the  French 
out  of  her  houfe  in  her  houfebands  abfence, 
whereupon  Thomas  Treury  builte  a righte  fair, 
and  ftrongly  embattled  tower  in  his  houfe,  and 
embatling  all  the  waulls  of  the  houfe  in  a man- 
ner made  it  a caflelle,  and  unto  this  day  it  is  the 
glorie  of  the  town  building  in  Fowey. ”*  In 
the  roof  of  the  hall  appears  the  date,  1575. 
The  old  gate-way  remains,  as  well  as  the  caf- 
tellated  afpedt  of  the  whole  building,  and  there 


* Itinerary,  vol,  3,  p, 
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is  a public  walk  near  it,  overlooking  the  town 
and  harbour. — Before  I conclude  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  Fowey,  I ought  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Grofe’s  Antiquities  for  reprefentations  of  the 
feveral  forts,  &c.  which  are  extremely  accurate 
and  well  executed. 

Having  obtained  all  the  information  we  could 
defire  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  pilchard  fifhery,  we 
prbceeded  to  Menabilly,  the  feat  of  Philip 
Rafhleigh,  Efq.  M.  P.  for  Fowey,  whofe  po- 
litenefs  prevailed  on  us  to  pafs  fome  days  with 
him. 

Mr.  Rafhleigh  poffeffes  the  mod  fplendid 
collection  of  minerals  in  Cornwall,  or  perhaps 
in  the  kingdom.  The  mineral  productions  of 
the  county  conftitute  the  moft  valuable  part  of 
his  cabinet,  being  as  ample  and  inftruCtive  as 
could  be  procured.  Among  thefe  the  moft  re- 
markable fpecimens  are  green  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  apatite,  with  quartz  (from  near  Helfton), 
blende,  in  twenty-fided  cryftals,  and  green  fluor, 
l 3 in 
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Cornwall,  in  cryftals  of  twenty-four  Tides  (from  St.  Agnes), 
cryftallized  antimony,  with  red  blende,  on  quartz 
(from  Huel  Boys,  near  Port-Ifaac),  yellow  cop- 
per ore,  with  opal  (from  Rofkeir),  and  arfeniate 
of  copper,  in  cubes  of  a bright  grafs  green  co- 
lour (from  Huel  Carpenter) — In  fhort,  every 
mineralogical  rarity  of  the  county  is  to  be  feen 
in  this  rich  and  magnificent  colleXion,  with  the 
infpeXion  of  which  its  truly  worthy  and  liberal 
poffeffor  has  been  on  all  occafions  ready  to  gra- 
tify thofe  who  fludy  the  fcience.  How  much  it 
is  to  be  wiihed  that  men  of  large  fortunes  and 
wide  connexions  would  more  frequently  thus 
cultivate  feme  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and 
affift  thofe  whofe  tafte  difpofes  them  to  purfue 
the  fame,  but  whofe  circumftances  may  render 
it  imprudent  for  them  to  incur  the  expences  of 
it !— fuch  men  are  ornaments  to  their  country ; 
and  they  are  the  bell  benefaXors  to  fcience,  for 
whilft  they  find  an  amufement  for  their  own  lei— 
lure  they  promote  its  popularity,  and  encourage 
its  votaries. 
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Menabilly  is  fituated  about  four  miles  weft 
from  Fowey,  at  a fhort  diftance  from  the  fea,  of 
which  the  front  windows  command  an  extenfive 
view.  Under  thefe  windows  myrtles  flourifh 
the  whole  year,  and  perfume  with  their  fragrance 
the  adjoining  apartments.— Near  the  fhore  Mr. 
Rafhleigh  built  (a  few  years  ago)  a beautiful 
grotto,  which  is  celebrated  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, and  not  without  reafon.  It  ftands  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a large  grove,  and  is  conftrufted  with 
the  fineft  fpecies  of  marble  and  ferpentine,  bril- 
liant cryftals,  pebbles,  fhells,  &c.  A table, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  contains  fpecimens 
of  thirty-four  fpecies  of  granite,  ail  collected  in 
Cornwall.  Here  are  alfo  fome  links  of  the 
chain  (encrufted  with  (hells,  coral.  See.)  which 
once  extended  acrofs  the  Fawy.  They  were 
taken  up  in  the  year  1776  by  fome  fi  (her  men. 

From  Menabilly  we  made  excurftons  to  the 
Poth  ftream-works  of  tin,  Polgooth-mine,  and 
Roche  rocks. 
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The  Poth  stream-works,  are  about  four 
miles  from  Fowey,  contiguous  to  the  fhore  of 
Trewardreth  bay.  Thefe  works  are  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderable  of  the  kind  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  ore  is  of  the  pureft  fort.  With- 
out any  other  management  than  being  pound- 
ed and  wafhed  on  the  fpot,  it  is  faid  to  have 
brought  thirteen  parts  for  twenty  at  the 
fmelting-houfe — that  is,  fmelters  have  contracted 
to  deliver  to  the  owner’s  order  thirteen  pounds 
of  tin  for  twenty  pounds  of  ore.  The  pebbles 
from  which  the  metal  is  extracted  are  found 
imbedded  in  a bluifh  marl,  mixed  with  fand, 
and  containing  various  marine  exuvice . The 
depth  of  the  principal  Jlratum  is  about  twenty 
feet,  and  its  thicknefs  about  fix  or  feven. 
Great  part  of  it  had  been  worked  before  iron 
tools  were  ufed,  for  large  pickaxes  made  of 
oak,  holm,  and  box  have  been  found  here. 
The  pebbles  run  from  the  fize  of  fand  to  that 
of  a fmall  egg,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  rounded 
evidently  by  attrition  againft  each  other.  They 
are  found  over  a great  traCt  of  St.  Blazey  moor, 
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and  near  Par,  where  are  alfo  ft  ream-works.  Cornwall* 
The  hand  at  the  latter  place  is  in  fome  places 
feventy  feet  deep,  and  large  blocks  of  granite 
lie  buried  in  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  both 
about  Poth  and  Par  the  foil  has  been  formed 
partly  by  depofit  from  the  fea,  and  partly  by 
mould  and  fragments  waflied  by  ftreams  from 
the  furrounding  mountains.  The  {hells  which 
abound  in  the  ftream-works  at  all  depths  are 
proofs  of  the  former,  and  numerous  rivulets  may 
be  traced  from  the  granite  ridges  about  Luxu- 
lian  and  Lanlivery  to  the  margin  of  the  bay 
where  they  empty  themfelves.  Thefe  have 
wafhed  down  pieces  of  ore  from  its  beds,  and 
perhaps  remnants  of  old  workings,  and  the  fea 
has  afterwards  covered  them  with  mud  and 
fand,  which  are  now  carried  off  by  brifk  ftreams 
of  water  conducted  over  the  ground,  in  little 
channels,  fo  as  to  leave  the  pebbles  at  the  bot- 
tom ; hence  the  name  of  Jlream-works , which 
moft  probably  were  the  earlieft  method  difeo- 
vered  by  our  anceftors  for  procuring  the  ore  of 
tin.  After  being  pounded  by  a machine  made 

for 
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Cornwall,  for  the  purpofe,  (and  turned  by  water)  and  again 
walked  in  order  to  be  cleanfed  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  from  earthly  particles,  the  ore  is  fent  to 
the  fmelting-houfe  to  be  made  into  malleable 
metah- — So  valuable  is  the  fupply  of  water  ufed 
in  fome  of  the  ftream- works,  that  when  turned 
from  grift-mill  tenants,  it  has  been  let  for  fifty 
pounds  per  month,  for  feveral  years  following. 

i 

At  Poth  the  famous  wood-tiny  as  it  is  called, 
(from  the  appearance  of  wood  which  fome  of 
the  pebbles  exhibit)  has  been  found  abundantly, 
but  it  is  now  fcarce.  It  has  nearly  the  colour  of 
haematites  (and  indeed  contains  fome  iron),  with 
fine  ftreaks  or  Jlrice  converging  to  the  different 
centres,  like  the  radiated  zeolite.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  give  fparks  with  fteel,  and  when  bro- 
ken ftill  fhews  a fibrous  appearance.  Profeffor 
Brunnich,  of  Copenhagen,  fays  that  it  gives 
thirty-four  parts  of  tin  in  an  hundred.*  Klap- 


* See  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Swedijh  Academy, 
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roth  found  that  it  yielded  more  than  fixty- 
three.* 

On  feme  heathy  ground  near  St.  Blazey,  Be- 
tid a Alnus  (alder)  grows  in  great  profufion. 

Polgooth,  one  of  the  richeft  and  largefl: 
tin-mines  in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  world,  is 
fituated  about  two  miles  fouth-weft  from  St. 
Auftle.  The  furrounding  country  is  for  many 
miles  bleak,  barren,  and  tedious  to  the  eye — I 
ought  not  indeed  to  call  it  barren , for  its  bowels 
contain  riches,  though,  like  the  fhabby  mien  of 
the  mifer,  its  afipeft  does  not  correfpond  with  the 
hoards. 

There  are  no  lefs  than  fifty  fhafts  in  Pol- 
gooth ; twenty-fix  are  ftill  in  ufe,  with  as  many 
horizontal  wheels,  or  whims.  The  main  vein 
of  ore,  which  is  about  fix  feet  thick,  runs  from 


* See  Observations  on  the  Mines  and  Minerals  of  Cornwall, 
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Cornwall . eaft  to  weft,  and  dips  to  the*  north  at  the  rate  of 
about  fix  feet  in  a fathom.  Towards  the  eaft  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  there  is  another 
that  cuts  the  former  nearly  at  a right  angle,  and 
confequently  runs  north  and  fouth,  dipping  to 
the  eaft.  The  exa6t  extent  of  this  mine  has  not 
been  afcertained,  but  we  were  informed  that  it 
has  afforded  tin  the  full  length  of  a mile.  The 
depth  of  the  engine-fhaft  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  fathoms,  and  this  machine  draws  up,  at 
each  ftroke,  a column  of  water  thirty  feet  in 
height  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  There 
is  alfo  an  excellent  overfhot  water-engine  with 
a wheel  thirty-fix  feet  in  diameter.  The  ore  is 
difieminated  in  general  through  a matrix  of  ca- 
ple* accompanied  with  yellow  cupreous  py- 


# It  muft  be  remembered  that  I now  ufe  the  terms  of  the  miners, 
which  are  commonly  very  vague.  Caple  is  as  vague  an  one  as  any— 
fometimes  it  is  given  as  a general  term  to  the  cruft,  or  coating  of  the  ore  ; 
— fometimes  to  an  argillaceous  fubftance,  and  fometimes  to  a quartzofe 
one.  The  miners  are  diredted  folely  by  the  externa  facies  of  a mineral, 
and  even  about  the  name  applicable  to  that  fcarcely  two  can  agree. 
They  have  pretty  generally  determined,  however,  that  caple  muft  be  black, 
and  at  Polgooth  they  mean  a heavy  kind  of  quartz  which  is  perfectly 
opake,  clofe  textured,  and  contains  a large  portion  of  argilh 
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rites,  and  fometimes  ferrugineous  ochre.  It  is 
of  the  vitreous  kind,  but  rarely  found  in  cryf- 
tals  the  colour  for  the  mod:  part  greyifli 
brown.  The  country*  of  the  ore  is  chiefly  a 
greyifli  killas,  but  we  obferved  large  heaps  of 
what  the  miners  call  elvan  Jione  f about  the 
fhafts.  This  fubftance,  they  told  us,  formed  a 
crofs  courfe,  and  drove  the  vein  of  tin  feveral 
feet  out  of  the  direft  line. — Polgooth  is  faid  to 
have  yielded  a clear  profit  of  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  pounds  per  month,  and  Borlafe  men- 
tions that  in  his  time  the  proprietors  gained 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  annually,  feveral  years 
following.  Upwards  of  feventeen  thoufand 
pounds  were  expended,  however,  before  the 
mine  yielded  one  fhilling. 


* By  the  country  of  an  ore  the  miners  mean  the  foil,  or  fubftance, 
through  which  the  veins  of  ore  run,  or  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

This  term  is  given  to  fubftances  perfe£Hy  different  in  their  compo- 
fition,  and  we  could  never  obtain  a fatisfadlory  definition  of  an  elvan 
Jione.  The  elvan  of  Polgooth,  however,  is  a greenifh,  or  cinereous  gra- 
nite, compofed  of  quartz,  mica,  felfpar,  and  fome  Jleatites  intimately 
blended.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  a decompofing  ftate,  when  it  affumes 
i pale  yellowilh  colour  and  a porphyritic  texture. 
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Cornwall.  This  perhaps  may  not  be  an  improper  place 
to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  mining  affairs  in  Cornwall  are  condu&ed* 
and  alfo  of  the  various  workings  and  proceffes 
purfued  in  the  mines* 

The  indications  of  the  prefence  of  a lode® 
(or  vein  of  metal ) in  a particular  fpot  are  vari- 
ous. The  mo  ft  general  are  either  a barren 
patch  and  a partial  deficiency  of  vegetation* 
(but  this  can  happen  only  when  a lode  is  near 
the  furface  of  the  ground)  or  fcattered  frag- 
ments of  ore*  called  J/iodes , when  they  lie  con- 
tiguous to  a fubftance  of  primitive  formation* 
fuch  as  granite*  quartz*  killas*  &c.— or  a me- 
tallic, harfti  tafte  in  fprings  and  rills.  Ma- 
ny rich  lodes  have  been  difcovered  by  work- 


* A lode  is  a crack,  or  fiflure;  (in  the  earth)  containing  a metallic  fub- 
ftance which  may  be  conceived  to  have  infinuated  itfelf,  as  it  were, 
into  it,  like  the  fparry  matter  of  Ludus  Helmontn  into  the  cracks  of 
the  clay. 
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ing  drifts **  as  they  are  called*  acrofs  the  Cornwall. 
country  from  north  to  fouth,  and  vice-verfa » 

This  direction  is  taken  becaufe  mod  of  the 
veins  of  metal  in  Cornwall  are  found  to  run 
from  eaft  to  weft*  or  nearly*  fo  that  by  driving 
in  the  above  manner  a lode  may  be  cut  right 
acrofs. — But  by  whatever  accident  or  method 
a lode  be  difcovered*  the  leave  of  the  lord  of 
the  foil  muft  be  obtained  before  any  workings 
are  commenced.  On  a wafte,  or  common*  in- 
deed, any  one  has  a right  to  fet  up  bounds,f  or 
in  other  words*  to  take  poffeftion  of  a fpot*  and 
the  bounder’s  confent  is  as  neceffary  to  adven- 
turers as  the  lord’s  in  the  former  cafe.  The 
lord’s  fhare  of  the  profits  (which  is  called  his 
di/li)  is  generally  one  fixth*  or  one  eighth,  clear 
of  coft ; the  fhares  of  the  adventurers  depend 


* A drift  is  a trench,  or  fofs,  cut  in  the  ground  to  a certain  depth, 
refembling  a level  dug  to  convey  water  to  a mill-wheel. 

■f  Bounds,  in  Cornwall,  are  little  pits  dug  about  a foot  deep  and  wide, 
at  the  extreme  angles  of  the  portion  of  ground  taken  pofieffion  of  for 
mining. 
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Cornwall  on  their  original  contributions  and  engage- 
ments.“ 

In  digging  a mine,  the  three  material  points 
to  be  confidered  are  the  removal  of  the  barren 
rock,  or  rubbiffi,  the  difcharge  of  water,  (which 
abounds  more  or  lefs  in  every  mine)  and  the 
raifing  of  the  ore.  Difficulties  of  courfe  in- 
creafe  with  depth,  and  the  utmoft  aid  of  all  the 
mechanical  powers  is  fometimes  ineffectual  when 
the  workings  are  deep  and  numerous.  Moun- 
tains and  hills  are  dug  with  the  molt  conve- 
nience, becaufe  drains  and  adits  may  be  cut  to 
convey  the  water  at  once  into  the  neighbouring 
valleys.  Thefe  adits  are  fometimes  continued 
to  the  diftance  of  one  or  two  miles,  and,  though 
the  expence  is  fo  very  confiderable,  are  found 
a cheaper  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  water  than 
by  raifing  it  to  the  top,  efpecially  when  there 
is  a great  flow  and  the  mine  very  deep.  It 
feidom  happens,  however,  that  a level  is  to 
be  found  near  enough  for  an  adit  to  be  made  to 
it  from  the  bottom  of  a mine  ; recourfe  muft  be 
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had  to  a fleam-engine,*  by  which  the  water  is  Cornwall* 
brought  up  to  the  adit,  be  the  height  of  it  what 
it  may.  As  foon  as  a fhaft  is  funk  to  fome 
depth,  a machine  called  a whim  is  erefted,  to 
bring  up  either  rubbifh  or  ore,  which  is  previ- 
oufly  broken  into  convenient  fragments  by  pick- 
axes  and  other  inflruments.  The  whim  is 
vol.  i.  m compofed 


# The  fleam-engine  is  one  of  the  moll  curious  and,  perhaps,  moll 
ufeful  machines  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  difcoveries  of  philofophy  ; 
without  it  many  of  the  mines  in  Cornwall  mull  long  ago  have  ceafed  to  be 
worked,  and  among  other  purpofes  to  which  it  has  elfewhere  been  molt 
advantageoufly  applied  Ihould  be  mentioned  the  fupplying  of  towns  with 
water,  the  grinding  of  corn,  the  turning  of  the  wheels  of  machines  in 
woollen  manufa£tories,  and  the  blowing  of  bellows  to  fufe  ores  and  me- 
tals.-—We  have  to  boaft  of  this  grand  machine  being  invented,  as  well  as 
perfected,  in  our  own  country.  Captain  Savery  is  faid  to  have  firft  difco- 
Vered  the  method  of  railing  water  by  the  preflure  of  air,  in  confequence 
of  the  condensation  of  fleam,  or  at  leaft  he  was  the  firft  perfon  that  put 
any  method  of  this  fort  into  practice.  He  obtained  a patent  in  the  year 
1698  for  a machine  contrived  in  the  following  manner:  the  air  was  ex- 
pelled from  a veflel  by  fleam,  and  the  fleam  condenfed  by  the  admiflion 
of  cold  water,  which  cauflng  a vacuum,  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere 
forced  the  water  to  afcend  into  the  fteam-veflel  through  a pipe  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-fix  feet  high  j by  denfe  fleam  brought  from  the  boiler, 
the  water  irt  the  fteam-veflel  was  elevated  to  the  requifite  height.  This 
conftrudlion,  however,  did  not  anfwer,  becaufe  very  ftrong  veflels  were 
wanted  to  refill  the  expanfive  violence  of  the  fleam,  an  enormous  quantity 
of  which  was,  helides,  condenfed  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold-wa- 
ter in  the  fteam-veflel.  The  danger  of  burfting  the  veflels  was  avoided 
foon  afterwards  by  the  invention  of  Meflrs,  Newcomen  and  Cawley,  of 
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Cornwall,  compofed  of  a perpendicular  axis,  on  which 
turns  a large  hollow  cylinder,  of  timber  (called 
the  cage),  and  around  this  a rope  (being  dire&ed 
down  the  {haft  by  a pulley  fixed  perpendicularly 
at  the  mouth  of  it)  winds  horizontally.  In  the 
axis  a tranfverfe  beam  is  fixed,  at  the  end  of 
which  two  horfes  or  oxen  are  fattened,  and  go 


Dartmouth,  Thefe  gentlemen  employed  for  the  fteam-veflel  a hollow 
cylinder,  Ihut  at  the  bottom  and  open  at  the  top,  and  furnilhed  with  a 
pifton  Hiding  eafily  up  and  down  in  it,  but  made  tight  by  oakum  or 
hemp,  and  covered  with  water.  The  pifton  was  fufpended  by  chains 
from  one  end  of  a beam  moveable  on  an  axis  in  the  middle  of  its  length  , 
to  the  other  end  of  this  beam  hung  the  pump-rods. — Some  imperfe&ions 
frill  remained,  but  the  moft  important  were  at  length  wholly  removed  by 
the  difcoveries  of  Mr.  Watt,  and  the  conftruftion  made  ufe  of  by  that  very 
ingenious  gentleman  and  Mr.  Bolton,  (of  Soho,  near  Birmingham) 
who  obtained  a patent  for  twenty-five  years,  in  addition  to  the  term 
granted  to  Mr,  W.  alone  in  the  year  1768.  One  of  thefe  machines  will 
work  a pump  of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  in  height,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  ftrokes  of  feven  feet 
long,  each,  in  a minute.  It  will  raife  a weight  equal  to  eighteen  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  in  that  fame  fpace  of  time.  The 
combined  a£lion  of  two  hundred  good  horfes  could  not  effect  more.— -In 
Newcomen’s  engine,  this  would  have  required  a cylinder  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter, but,  as  in  the  new  engine,  the  fteam  a£ts,  and  a vacuum  is  made, 
alternately  above  and  below  the  pifton,  the  power  exerted  is  double  to 
what  the  fame  cylinder  would  otherwife  produce,  and  is  farther  augmented 
by  an  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  two  ends  of  the  lever.  It  muft  be 
confidered  too  that  one  fifth  part  only  of  the  coals  which  the  old  engine 
would  have  required  is  ufed  for  the  fame  portion  of  work. 
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their  rounds,  hauling  up  a bucket,  (or  kibbul) 
full  of  ore,  or  rubbifh,  whild  an  empty  one  is 
defcending.  The  ore  is  blown  out  of  the  rock 
by  means  of  gunpowder.  When  it  is  raifed  out 
of  the  mine,  it  is  divided  into  as  many  (hares, 
(or  doles)  as  there  are  lords  and  adventurers,  and 
thefe  are  meafured  out  by  barrows,  an  account 
of  which  is  kept  by  a perfon  who  notches  a (tick. 
Every  mine  enjoys  the  privilege  of  having  the 
ore  didributed  on  the  adjacent  fields.  It  is  ge- 
nerally pounded  or  (lamped  on  the  fpot  in  the 
(lamping  mill;  if  full  of  (lime,  it  is  thrown  into 
a pit  called  a huddle  to  render  the  (lamping  the 
more  free  without  choaking  the  grates.  If 
free  from  (lime,  the  ore  is  (hovelled  into  a kind 
of  (loping  canal  of  timber  called  the  pafsy  whence 
it  Aides  by  its  own  weight  and  the  adi  dance  of 
a fmall  dream  of  water,  into  the  box  where  the 
lifters  work.  The  lifters  are  raifed  by  a water 
wheel,  and  they  are  armed  at  the  bottom  with 
large  maffes  of  iron  (perhaps  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  in  weight)  which  pound  or 
damp  the  ore  fmall  enough  for  its  padage 
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through  the  holes  of  an  iron-grate  fixed  in  one 
end  of  the  box.  To  alTift  its  attrition,  a rill  of 
water  keeps  it  conftantly  wet,  and  it  is  carried 
by  a fmall  gutter  into  the  fore  pit  where  it 
makes  its  firfl  fettlement,  the  lighter  particles 
running  forward  with  the  water  into  the  mid- 
dle pity  and*  thence  into  the  third,  where  what 
is  called  the  (lime  fettles.  From  thefe  pits  they 
carry  the  ore  to  the  keeve,  when  it  is  quite 
w allied  from  all  its  filth,  and  rendered  clean 
enough  for  the  fmelting-houfe.  The  foreman, 
(or  principal  fervant  employed  by  a company  of 
adventurers)  is  called  the  Captain , who  keeps  the 
accompts,  pays  and  regulates  the  miners,  and 
manages  a variety  of  concerns.  There  are  alfo 
Under-ground-captains  (as  they  are  ftiled)  who 
have  the  immediate  infpe&ion  of  the  works 
below,  furvey  the  ladders  and  ropes,  &c. — The 
Cornifh  mines  are  defcended  into  by  means 
either  of  a bucket,  a rope  tied  round  one’s 
thighs,  or  ladders.  In  fome  mines  any  one  of 
thofe  methods  may  be  adopted.  A perfon  who 
fliould  prefer  either  of  the  two  firfl  mu  ft  often 
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defcend  in  the  fame  fhaft  wherein  the  fleam-  Cornwall • 
engine  works,  and  the  noife  arifing  from  its 
movements,  together  with  the  horrible  appear- 
rance  of  the  rod  when  lifted  up  over  his  head, 
occafions  the  mofl  uneafy  fenfations  imaginable. 

The  miners  themfelves  invariably  recommended 
to  us  the  ladder- fhafts,  in  which  one  has  to  trufl 
to  one’s  own  flrength,  and  the  fpokes  of  a lad- 
der, which  are  feldom  fo  infecure  as  ropes  and 
the  other  parts  of  a machine.  By  whatever 
method  however  a perfon  may  be  induced  to 
defcend,  he  is  accoutred  in  a flannel  jacket  and 
trowzers,  a clofe  cap,  an  old  broad  brimmed  hat 
over  the  latter  (to  fhelter  the  face  from  drop- 
pings) and  a thick  pair  of  fhoes.  A lighted  can- 
dle is  put  into  one  hand,  and  a fpare  one  fufpen- 
ded  to  a button  of  his  jacket.  The  flannel  drefs 
is  worn  clofe  to  the  {kin,  in  order  to  abforb 
the  profufe  perfpiration  which  the  clofenefs  of 
the  mine,  or  the  labour  of  mounting  the  ladders 
may  occafion,  and  every  part  of  one’s  ordinary 
drefs  is  laid  afide. 
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Cornwall. 

Roche-rocks. 


Roc h e-rocks  (fo  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  St.  Roche)  are  fituated  in 
the  midd  of  an  open  heath,  half  a mile  fouth 
from  the  road  leading  through  Bodmin  to  Tru- 
ro, and  about  fix  miles  from  the  former  place. 
The  country  around  is  naked,  barren,  and 
dreary  aimoft  beyond  conception.  Between  St. 
Roche  and  Ledwythiel  the  hills  confifl  entirely 
of  granite,  or  at  lead  of  rocks  of  a granitic  na- 
ture, which  peep  above  the  foil  in  various 
places,  and  form  rude,  grotefque  crags.  North 
of  St.  Blazey  there  are  confiderable  ridges, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  fome  are  compofed  of 
detached  blocks,  wholly  diffimilar  with  refpeft 
to  their  condiment  parts ; the  quartz,  felfpar, 
and  mica  are  not  only  in  very  different  propor- 
tions, but  different  in  texture,  and  are  partially 
mixed  with  fchoerl  and  horn  blende.  On  thefe 
ridges  innumerable  rills  take  their  rife,  which 
about  Luxulian  and  Lanlivery,  on  the  eadern 
fide  of  the  Fawy,  unite  into  copious  dreams, 
wafhing  away  the  fcanty  vegetable  mould,  and 
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expofing  to  view  the  broad  bofoms  of  the  rocks.  Cornwall . 
The  particles  of  gold  which  are  frequently 
found  here  about  and  efpecially  at  Caftle  Park, 
near  Leftwythiel,  and  to  the  north  of  Probus, 

(in  which  direftion  the  granite  continues)  are 
probably  wafhed  down  from  the  fame  rocky 
eminences.  , Mr.  Rafhleigh  informs  me  that 
the  degree  of  purity  of  this  gold  is  nearly  the 
the  fame  as  that  of  Wicklow,  affording  about 
twenty-one  parts  out  of  twenty-four.  The 
largeft  piece  ever  found  in  Cornwall  was  that 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Lemon,  grandfather  of 
Sir  William  Lemon ; it  weighed  fifteen  pen- 
ny-weights fixteen  grains. — To  return  to  the 
fubjeft  of  Roche-rocks — Thefe  confift  of 
a white  fparry  quartz,  mixed  with  fchoerl, 
which  appears  in  innumerable  needle-like  chryf- 
tals.  Two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fubftance 
are  obfervable,  in  one  the  fchoerl  being  more 
fparingly  interfperfed,  and  in  another  more 
abundantly,  but  the  texture  is  throughout  very 
Joofe,  fome  of  it  crumbling  between  the  fingers 
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Cornwall,  if  {lightly  rubbed.* — — A pile  of  rocks  ftarting 
abruptly  out  of  a wide  green  furface,  and  co- 
vering foine  fpace  with  enormous  fragments  on 
which  there  are  only  a few  veftiges  of  incipient 
vegetation,  form  a lingular  fcene,  exhibiting  a 
kind  of  wild  fublimity  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Some 
of  them  are  full  fixty  feet  in  height,  and  on  a 
projection  in  one  part  {lands  a fmall  Gothic 
building  to  all  appearance  very  ancient,  and 
tradition  reports  that  it  was  once  the  cell  of  a 
hermit.  A regular  flight  of  fteps  lead  to  it. — « 
Leaving  Menabilly,  we  proceeded  through  St* 
Auflle  and  Grampound  to  Truro. 

On  the  downs  between  St.  Blazey  and  St» 
Auilie  we  remarked  feveral  barrows ; in  fome 
places  there  were  three,  and  in  others  as  many 
as  five,  in  a line.  Whether  they  are  Britifh, 
Roman,  or  Saxon,  I am  unable  to  determine* 


* The  above  fubftance,  according  to  M.  d’Aubenton,  is  a gramtello^ 
a name  which  Mr.  Rirwan  propofes,  with  great  propriety,  to  apply  to 
all  binary  aggregates  of  the  granitic  kind, 
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I fhould  obferve,  however,  that  we  faw  but  few  Cornwall* 
of  thefe  turf  monuments  in  this  county. 

St.  Austle,  which  is  a fmall  place,  has  no-  St.  Auftle. 
thing  to  recommend  it  to  attention  but  the 
church,  which  is  a fine,  old  fabric.  There  is  a 
large  blowing-houfe  for  tin  at  the  weftern  ex-, 
tremity  of  the  town. 

Grampound,  though  a borough,  cannot Grampound. 
boaft  of  much  more  extent,  or  refpeftability  of 
appearance,  than  St.  Auftle.  It  is  a town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  Voliia 
of  Ptolemy.  The  river  Fal,  which  takes  its 
rife  near  St.  Roche,  runs  through  the  place,  and 
the  bridge  over  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  given  ori- 
gin to  the  name  of  Grampound , a corruption 
of  grand  pont  (great  bridge.) 

Eaft  of  the  Fal,  above  Grampound,  the  Corn- 
ifh  china-Jlone  (as  it  is  called)  is  principally 
procured.  This  fubftance,  like  the  Chinefe 
kaolin , fcems  to  be  merely  a decompofed  granite, 
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Cornwall,  the  felfpar  being  become  a Toft  lithomarga . At 
Truro  this  fubflance  has  been  manufa&ured 
into  retorts  and  crucibles  of  fo  excellent 
a quality  as  to  hand  the  fire  with  uncom- 
mon fuccefs,  and  it  contains  fo  fmall  a quan- 
tity of  iron,  that  the  porcelain  made  from  it  in 
Worcefterfhire  and  Staffordshire  is  very  little 
difcoloured.— The  foil  between  St.  Auftle  and 
Truro  is  chiefly  killas,  which  towards  the  coaft 
paifes  into  argillaceous  (late. 

We  were  much  pleafed  with  the  tower  of 
Probus  church,  which  is  a fine  object,  but  with- 
out any  accompaniment  of  agreeable  fcenery, 
or  advantage  of  fituation.  In  faff  th£s  part  of 
the  county  is  altogether  infipid  and  unorna- 
mented, hills  and  vales  fucceeding  each  other 
with  a tedious  famenefs. 

Truro*  Truro  Hands  in  a vale  at  the  conflux  of  two 
rivers,  Kenwyn  and  St.  Allen,  which,  with  the 
tide  from  Falmouth  harbour,  form  a fine  body 
of  water,  fufficient  to  bring  up  Ships  of  full  one 
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hundred  tons.  It  is  unqueftionably  the  hand- 
fomeft  town  in  Cornwall,  the  ftreets  being  re- 
gular and  commodious,  and  the  houfes  of  a very 
neat  appearance.  As  it  is  a fort  of  central 
place  with  refpeft  to  the  mines,  adventurers 
generally  hold  their  meetings  here,  and  the 
tinners  bring  mo  ft  of  their  tin  hither  to  be 
coined,*  as  it  is  called.  There  are  four  other 
coinage  towns,  which  are  Lifkeard,  Leftwy- 
thiel,  Helfton,  and  Penzance.  To  one  of  thefe 
places  every  block  of  tin  that  is  to  be  fold  muff 
be  brought,  in  order  to  be  affayed  and  licenced 
by  the  officers  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  who 
take  off  a piece  of  about  a pound  weight  from 
the  bottom  of  the  block,  and,  if  they  find' it  fuf- 
ficiently  pure,  ftamp  the  former  with  the  Duke’s 
arms.  For  every  hundred  weight  of  tin  fo 
ftamped  he  receives  four  (hillings.  The  ftamp, 
however,  is  faid  to  afford  no  fecurity  for  the 
goodnefs  of  tin  fold  abroad,  fince  it  is  well 


* This  term  Teems  to  have  been  given  on  account  of  the  ftampa 
fceiog  made  with  a hammer,  like  the  impreiTibns  on  the  ancient  money. 
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Cornwall,  known  that  in  Holland  every  tin-founder  is 
provided  with  it,  and  whatever  his  tin  be,  the 
infcription  “ block  tin”  makes  it  pafs  for  En- 
glifh.— A flranger  will  be  very  much  {truck,  at 
his  firft  entrance  into  Truro,  to  fee  the  blocks 
of  tin  that  lie  in  heaps  about  the  ftreets. 
Every  block  is  worth  ten  or  twelve  guineas, 
weighing  fometimes  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds— a load  too  great  for  a thief  to  carry  off 
without  difcovery.' — More  tin  and  copper  are 
exported  hence  than  from  any  port  in  the 
county.  The  wharf  is  very  large  and  con^ 
venient. 

About  one  mile  and  an  half  from  Truro,  on 
the  road  to  Falmouth,  there  is  a large  fmelting- 
houfe  for  tin,  which,  through  the  kindnefs  of  the 
proprietor,  we  were  permitted  to  vifit.  It  con- 
tains ten  reverberatory  furnaces,  which  employ 
about  twenty  men.  Culm-coal  is  ufed  as  the 
flux,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  eighth  to 
the  ore.  They  fmelt  within  fix  hours  fix  hun- 
dred weight  of  the  latter,  which  yield  about 

three 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  of  tin.— The  furnaces 
are  fix  feet  in  height,  about  as  many  in  length, 
and  three  feet,  or  more,  in  breadth. 


During  the  procefs  of  roajling , to  which  it  is 
neceffary  that  molt  tin-ores  fhould  be  fub- 
jeQed  before  they  are  fmelted,  in  order  to  diffi- 
pate  the  fulphur  or  arfenic  wherewith  they  may 
be  combined,  the  former  of  thefe  two  goes  off 
with  a bluifh  flame,  and  the  latter  being  vola- 
tilized adheres  to  the  fides  of  a long  chimney 
adapted  to  that  purpofe.* 

In  our  way  to  Falmouth  we  flopped  at  the 
flream-works  of  Carnon,  which  are  very  rich 
and  extenfive,  the  proprietors  gaining  at  leafl 
three  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  Thefe 


* Tin,  however,  is  in  very  few  inftances  found  combined  with  fulphur. 
Arfenic,  on  the  contrary,  is  frequently  very  ftro,ngly  retained  by  it,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  fcarcely  diflipable  from  it,  even  after  a long  expofurc 
to  a very  intenfe  heat.  It  may  be  detedled  by  holding  filings  of  the  me- 
tal over  the  flame  of  a candle,  for  in  this  cal'e  a fmell  refembling  that  of 
garlic  will  be  yielded  by  the  former,  if  there  be  any. 


Cornwall* 
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Cornwall,  works  are  clofeto  an  arm  of  Falmouth-harbour 
called  Reftonguet  Creek,  into  which  a great 
number  of  ftreams  come  down  from  the  hills 
eaftward  of  Redruth,  They  are  nearly  a mile 
in  length,  and  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth, 
the  ftreaming  being  carried  on  in  a direflion 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  number  of  men  and 
boys  employed  here  amounted  to  at  leaft  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  marl  in  which  the  peb- 
bles are  found  refembles  that  at  Poth,  being  full 
of  a variety  of  fhells  apparently  as  recent  as 
thofe  we  had  feen  there,  but  unmixed  with  fo 
much  fand.  The  mud  and  other  matter  wafhed 
down  by  the  ftreams  had  raifed  a fort  of  em- 
bankment, which,  by  its  continual  extenfion  and 
fome  affiftance  from  art,  has  gradually  con- 
traced  the  boundaries  of  the  tide,  and  thus  the 
whole  fpace  now  occupied  by  the  ftream-works 
has  been  gained  from  the  fea.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  much  of  the  foil  wherein 
the  tin-pebbles  are  imbedded  is  mere  depofit, 
of  no  remote  da  e. — Copper  is  feldom  found  in 
this  ftate  on  account  of  its  veins  lying  fo  much 
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lower  than  thofe  of  the  former  metal,  which  Cornwall, 
(efpecially  in  this  part  of  the  county)  may  fre- 
quently be  found  within  a few  fathoms  of  the 
furface  of  the  ground.— Gold  in  minute  grains 
is  continually  found  in  the  fiream-works  of 
Carnon,  and  we  actually  faw  feveral  particles 
among  fome  tin-ore  that  had  been  juft  wafhed. 

Among  the  fhells  obfervable  in  the  foil  here- 
about the  mod  frequent  fpecies  is  MaBra  Lijleri , 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  fame  fhell  abounds 
in  the  marl  pits  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ox- 
ford. I have  never  feen  any,  however,  in  the 
latter  half  fo  recent  and  perfect  as  thofe  at  Poth 
and  Carnon. 

The  road  to  Falmouth,  foon  after  leaving  the 
ftream-works  of  Carnon,  pafles  through  Pen-  Penryn. 
ryn.  This  town  is  finely  fituated,  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a bold  and  varied  country,  and 
overlooking  the  harbour,  which  here  makes 
another  branch  or  creek.  It  carries  on  fome 
trade  and  has  a good  cuftom-houfe  and  quay. 

A col- 
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Cornwall.  A collegiate  church  for  thirteen  prebendaries 
was  built  here  by  Walter  Bronefcombe,  Biihop 
of  Exeter.  The  parifh  church  is  at  Gluvias, 
a quarter  of  a mile  or  more  from  the  town. 

Falmouth.  Falmouth  is  unquedionably  one  of  the  no- 
bled  ports  in  the  kingdom,  and  fo  commodious 
that  fhips  of  the  greated  burthen  may  come  clofe 
to  the  quay.  The  harbour  is  faid  to  be  as  large 
as  that  of  Brundufium,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
Englifh  navy  might  ride  within  it.  Its  nume- 
rous creeks  afford  fecure  fhelter  to  fhips  in  the 
mod  tempeduous  weather.  The  town  itfelf  is 
large,  and  more  populous  than  any  three  bo- 
roughs in  the  county,  but  does  not  return  re- 
prefentatives  to  parliament.  Many  very  opu- 
lent merchants  refide  here,  and  are  concerned 
in  a mod  extenfive  trade.— The  packet-boats 
to  the  Wed  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries  depart  hence. 

About  a mile  from  Falmouth,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a peninfula  which  forms  the  fouth-weft 
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boundary  of  the  bay,  ftands  Pendennis  Cas- 
tle, a fine  and  extenfive  fortrefs.  The  works 
are  nearly  a mile  in  circumference,  and  from 
their  elevated  and  commanding  fituation  have  a 
noble  appearance  from  the  town.  This  caftle 
protefts  the  entrance  of  Falmouth-harbour  ; it 
is  confidered  as  very  ftrong,  and  was  rendered 
fo  principally  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though 
fome  parts  of  the  fortifications  are  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Pendennis  Caftle  was  bravely  defended  in 
1646  againft  the  parliamentary  forces  by  John 
Arundel,  of  Trerice,  who  (as  Lord  Clarendon 
informs  us)  was  almoft  fourfcore  years  of  age. 
The  garrifon  refufed  to  treat  until  they  had  not 
provifions  for  twenty-four  hours  left,  but  ne- 
verthelefs  obtained  conditions  as  good  as  had 
been  given  to  any  fortrefs  in  the  kingdom. — 
Among  other  perfons  of  diftinftion  concerned 
in  this  gallant  conduft  were  Sir  Robert  Killi- 
grew,  a member  of  parliament,  and  the  gover- 
voi.  i.  n nor’s 
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Cornwall . nor’s  fori.  Colonel  Arundel,  afterwards  created 
a peer. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  Falmouth  harbour 
St,  Mawe’s.  Hands  the  Caftle  of  St.  Mawe’s,  which  is  far 
inferior  in  every  refpe£t  to  Pendennis.  The  ad- 
joining village  (I  cannot  call  it  a town)  has  fent 
members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  year 
1562,  though  the  inhabitants  at  prefent  are 
merely  a few  fifhermen,  and  the  place  itfelf  is 
without  church*  chapel,  or  meeting-houfe. 

The  fiiore  about  Falmouth  abounds  with 
fhells.  W e picked  up  feveral  uncommon  fpe- 
cies  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time.  Tellina  pro- 
ficua  (Muf.  Port.)  and  Cardium  exiguum  I have 
not  feen  claffed  as  yet  in  the  Britifh  catalogue, 
but  they  are  frequent  on  this  part  of  the  coaft. 
Here  was  alfo  a non-defcript  fpecies  of  Venus , 
which  may,  I think,  be  not  improperly  named 
V.  Cardioides , from  its  refemblance  to  the  Car- 
dia . It  is  figured  in  the  Tejlaceaminutarari- 
ora>  of  Meffrs.  Boys  and  W alker,  plate  3,  f.  82, 
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and  may  be  defcribed  as  V.  tejla  ovata>  longitu- 
dinaliter  fulcata,  tranfuerjim  obfolete  Jlriata . 

We  intended  to  have  crofted  the  Helford  ri- 

/ 

^ • • • 
ver,  in  our  way  to  the  Lizard-point,  and  to 

have  viftted  Menachan,*  which  lies  on  its  weft- 
ern  bank,  but  we  were  informed  that  the  paffage 
was  at  this  time  extremely  turbulent,  and  that 
travellers  were  ufually  put  to  much  inconve- 
nience by  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  watermen  from  the  diftant  villages* — Several 
bold  headlands,  in  this  direftion,  meet  the  eye 
from  Pendennis  Caftle,  which  overlooks  the 
coaft  to  a confiderable  diftance.  The  huge 
black  rocks  called  the  Manacles  come  in  view 
to  the  fouth,  and  near  them  the  ftiore  winds 
again  weftward,  gently  undulating  until  it  re- 
cedes into  Coverack-cove. — We  were  obliged 
to  make  a long  circuit  in  order  to  get  to  the  Li- 
zard-point, by  pafting  through  Gweek,  a village 


* Here  the  femi-metal  called  the  Menachamte  is  found. 
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Cornwall,  near  the  head  of  the  Helford  river,  and  thence 
to  Mullion,  which  is  the  only  place  where  any 
kind  of  accommodation  can  be  obtained. — A 
guide  was  recommended  to  us  at  Falmouth,  and 
indeed,  without  the  affiftance  of  fome  perfon  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  all  the  various 
windings  of  the  road,  we  could  never  have 
reached  our  place  of  detonation. 

Immediately  after  we  left  Falmouth,  the  road 
began  to  glitter  with  particles  of  mica,  which 
are  feparated  from  their  matrix , the  granite,  by 
the  abrafion  of  wheels.  Granite,  however,  did 
not  continue  many  miles  on  our  road ; as  we 
approached  Gweek,  pebbles  of  a quartzofe  frac- 
ture and  brownifh  colour  covered  the  ground, 
and  we  faw  no  more  of  granite  the  whole  day. — ~ 
Juft  before  we  reached  Mullion,  rocks  of 
Terpentine  began  to  rear  their  heads  above 
the  turf,  and  the  foil  became  altogether  mag* 
nefian. 

Mullion.  Mullion  is  a fmall  village  a little  to  the 
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right  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Lizard.  The  Cornwall. 
church  tower  may  be  feen,  riling  above  fome 
bleak  hills,  at  a great  diftance,  and  we  imagined 
that  it  mull  belong  to  fomething  better  than  a 
groupe  of  wretched  cottages. — It  is  remarkable 
that  moft  of  the  churches,  even  of  the  meaneft 
places,  in  Cornwall,  are  lofty,  refpeftable  edi- 
fices, and  therefore  ufeful  objefts  both  to  the 
feaman  and  the  traveller.  I know  not  how  we 
fhould  have  found  our  way  through  many  parts 
of  the  county,  if  not  aided  by  fuch  confpicuous 
landmarks  as  thefe  church-towers. — Another 
circumftance  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land is  that  many  market,  and  even  borough 
towns  are  without  a church,  which  is  the  reafon 
why  the  Cornifh  people  dignify  thofe  places 
that  have,  by  adding  the  title  of  church-town 
to  their  names.  Thus  Mullion  is  more  gene^. 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Mullion-church - 
town,  and,  perhaps,  if  you  were  to  afk  a peafant 
for  Mullion,  he  would  not  know  what  place  you 
meaned. 
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Our  guide  having  betrayed  fome  diffidence 
of  his  geographical  knowledge,  we  judged  it 
prudent  to  provide  ourfelves  with  an  additional 
one  at  Mullion,  efpecially  as  we  were  defirous 
of  finding  out  the  foap-rocks  and  Kynance 
cove,  of  which  the  former  had  heard  as  little  as 
of  the  places  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa. 

We  had  proceeded  about  a mile  from  the 
village  when  we  firft  faw  Erica  vagansy  the  moil 
rare  and  beautiful  of  our  Engliffi  heaths.  It 
grew  in  amazing  profufion — indeed  almoft  to 
the  exclufion  of  every  other  plant.  We  ob« 
ferved  a white  variety,  but  this  was  not  fo 
plentiful. 

Whilft  we  were  contemplating  the  flowery 
turf  on  which  our  horfes  trod,  and  which  was 
the  only  ornamental  appearance  nature  could 
afford  to  the  dreary  expanfe  of  Goonhilly- 
downs,  the  atmofphere  quite  on  a hidden  became 
charged  with  heavy  vapours,  and  fo  dark  that 
even  our  two  guides  began  to  exprefs  fome  per- 
plexity 
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plexity  about  finding  their  way.  There  was  no  Cornwall* 
objeft  to  fhew  in  what  dire&ion  we  were  pro- 
ceeding, and,  to  augment  our  difaftrous  condi- 
tion, the  clouds  foon  poured  down  a torrent  of 
rain. — After  wandering  a long  time  over  dan- 
gerous bogs,  we  humbled  on  fome  foap-rocks, 
which  though  not  the  famous  ones,  ferved  fuffi- 
ciently  to  fhew  us  the  ftratification  of  Jleatites . 

The  principal  foap-rocks  of  Cornwall  (and  in- 
deed of  our  ifland)  are  clofe  to  the  fhore  be- 
tween Mullion  and  the  Lizard. — The  fubftance 
in  which  the  veins  of  Jleatites  run  is  a dull  red- 
diflh  ferpentine,  variegated  with  black  and 
brown.  We  found  it  in  a foft  and  almofl  duc- 
tile ftate,  but,  when  out  of  its  matrix , it  foon 
becomes  hard,  and  from  its  un£luoufnefs  to 
the  touch  bears  a great  refemblance  to  foap  : 
hence  the  name  of  Joap-rock . The  colour  is 
whitifh,  with  fpots  or  ftreaks  of  purple  or  red. 

Whether  Jleatites  be  only  a purer  fpecies  of  fer- 
pentine ; or  whether  it  be  the  effeft  of  a decom- 
position of  that  fubftance  it  feems  difficult  to  de- 
termine. It  might  be  ufeful  for  the  manufac- 
n 4 Lire 
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Cornwall,  ture  of  porcelain,  nature  having  herfelf  mixed 
argillaceous  and  magnefian  earths  very  nearly  in 
the  requifite  proportions  for  that  purpofe,  but  I 
have  not  been  informed  whether  it  is  ufedmuch, 
except  for  eradicating  greafe,  like  fuller’s  earth. 
Klaproth  found  it  to  contain  48,  42  per  cent,  of 
filex,  20,  84  of  magnefia,  14  of  argill,  1 of  iron, 
and  16  of  air  and  water. 


Kynance 

cove. 


Kynance  cove  is  fituated  about  a mile 
north-well  from  the  Lizard-point,  and  is  per** 
haps  one  of  the  moll  extraordinary  fpots  on  our 
coall,  efpecially  under  the  circumllances  that  we 
faw  it.  The  defcent  to  it  is  extremely  lleep, 
and  overhung  by  large  crags  called  in  Cornwall 
lams.  As  to  the  cove  itfelf,  it  is  formed  by 
huge  black  rocks,  of  an  immenfe  height,  partly 
projecting  into  the  fea,  and  fo  fingularly  dif- 
pofed  in  one  place  as  to  open  a fine  natural  arch 
into  a fort  of  grotto.  The  latter  might  once 
have  been  the  fcene  of  fome  of  the  more  myfle- 
rious  Druidical  rites,  for  the  celebration  of 
which  none  could  have  exhibited  a natural 
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folemnity  more  likely  to  fecure  a religious  Cornwall. 
awe. — 

“ Arc  amts  hie  terror, fanttaque  ignorantia” — - 

A flood  of  rain  continuing  to  fall  whiHt  we 
were  contemplating  the  cove,  the  billows  fuel- 
ling to  a mountainous  height,  and  the  clouds 
forming  a fable  canopy  over  the  diftant  fea,  ad- 
ded an  awfulnefs  and  fublimity  to  the  obje&s 
before  us,  which  cannot  be  more  exa&ly  de- 
feribed  than  in  the  words  of  Virgil. — 

— <f  Immenfum  ccelo  'venit  agmen  aquarum , 

<e  Et  fee  dam  glomerant  tempeflalem  imbribus  atris 
({  Conjettte  ex  alto  nubes . Ruit  arduus  aether 
“ Et  pluvia  ingenti  fata  laeta  boumque  labores 
(<  Diluit.  Implentur  foflae,  et  cava  flumina  crefcunt, 

(t  Cum  {onit\l,ferevetque  fretis  fpirantibus  cequor, 
ct  Ipfe  Pater  media  nimborum  in  nodte — 

Georg,  lib.  1. 


* The  laft  image  is  moft  truly  fublime,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  none  is  more  tremendous  than  a dark,  overburthened  fky. 
The  pfalmift  has  feledted  it  to  give  an  awful  idea  of  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty.  “ He  made  darknefs”  (fays  he)  “ his  fecret  place;  his  pavi- 
lion round  about  him  was  deep-ivaters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  /kies." 
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Cornwall . The  rocks  of  Kynance-cove  are  compofed 

entirely  of  ferpentine,  varying  much  in  colour 
internally,  though  the  furface  exhibits  one  uni- 
form (hade,  being  covered  with  a mo  ft  beautiful 
fort  of  enamel,  which  feems  to  be  chlorite.  Its 
colour  is  dark  green,  and  there  is  a greafinefs 
to  the  touch,  which,  with  its  other  properties, 
renders  it  the  link,  as  it  were,  between  talc  and 
the  more  coarfe,  hard  fpecies  of  the  magnefian 
elafs.  The  fcales  are  rather  flexible,  and  fame- 
what  tranfparent.— Thefe  rocks  are  extremely 
interefting  to  a mineralogift ; here  the  grada- 
tions, and  tranfitions  of  various  fubftances  into 
each  other  will  employ  his  fpeculation,  for,  be- 
ll des  thofe  already  mentioned,  ajbejlus  appears 
in  fmall  portions,  and  veins  of  Jleatites  may  be 
traced  in  numerous  directions.  Native  copper, 
in  a thread-like  form,  as  well  as  in  lumps,  is 
found  alfo  in  the  fiftures  of  the  ferpentine. 
The  latter  is  a very  beautiful  ftone,  and  would 
be  very  ornamental  for  chimney-pieces,  flabs. 
See.  being  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  in  appearance 
from  marble.  Among  the  fragments  on  the 
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Ihore  polifhed  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves, 
there  were  fome  of  an  olive  green  variegated 
with  black,  and  others  red  with  waving  ftripes 
of  purple.  Two  colours  feem  neceffary  to  con- 
ftitute  a Terpentine,  which  indeed  the  name  im- 
plies, being  taken  from  the  undulated  marks  on 
a ferpent’s  back. 

The  violence  of  the  fea  on  this  fhore  is  fo 
unfavourable  to  vegetation  that  not  a fingle 
plant,  of  any  kind,  appears  within  a confidera- 
ble  diftance.  As  we  approached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  however,  above  the  cove,  we  faw  Geraniim 
fanguineum  fpreading  itfelf  in  broad  tufts. 

Notwithftanding  the  perfecution  of  the  ele- 
ments we  continued  our  route  to  the  Lizard- 
point,  receiving  this  fpecies  of  confolation  from 
our  guides— that  there  was  no  chance  of  better 
weather  at  any  other  time.  They  affured  us  that 
it  rains  at  lead  feven  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
and  that  a fouth-weft  wind  almoft  always  blows, 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Libs , it  feems,  may 
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be  more  properly  reprefented  in  England  with 
his  Athenian  emblems  than  any  other  of  his 
brother  winds.  The  applujlrc * will  ferve  to 
commemorate  his  mifchievous  influence  on  the 
Cornifh  coafl  as  well  as  in  the  Saronic  gulph 
many  centuries  ago.  Wrecks  happen  near 
the  Lizard  continually.  Foreign  pilots,  unac^ 
quainted  with  its  perils  feldom  keep  the  necef- 
fary  diftance  from  it,  and  (what  is  the  molt  me- 
lancholy circumftance)  no  kind  of  afli (lance  can 
be  afforded  from  the  land.  The  cape  is  fo  fteep 
and  fenced  with  rocks,  that  no  boat  can  come 
near,  and  the  wretched  fufferers  often  perifh  in 
the  fight  of  numerous  fpe£lators  not  more  thap 
a flone’s  throw  diflant !— There  are  two  light— 
houfes  at  the  extremity  of  this  Cornifh  Cherfo - 
nefuiy  which  is  the  fouthermofl  point  of  the 
whole  coafl  of  England,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  no  portion  of  the  latter  of  equal  extent  are 


* An  applujire , or  ftreamer  of  a fhip,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  em- 
blem with  which  the  fouth-weft  wind  is  reprefented  in  the  octagonal  tem- 
ple of  the  winds  at  Athens# 
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there  fo  many  promontories  as  between  Poole- 
harbour  and  the  Land’s-end.  Portland,  Start- 
point,  and  the  Lizard  are  perhaps  bolder  pro- 
jections too  than  any  in  the  Channel  weft  of 
Cape  La  Hogue  in  France. 

Afparagus  officinalis  is  faid  to  grow  about  the 
Lizard,  but  we  faw  no  fpecimens  of  it,  nor  of 
any  other  uncommon  plant,  except  Herniaria 
glabra . 

Though  cultivation  be  a fad  enemy  to  bo- 
tany, it  is  not  always  in  an  uncultivated  coun- 
try that  the  botanift  is  moft  fuccefsful.  I have 
never  feen  a country  more  truly  in  a ftate 
of  nature  than  part  of  that  near  the  Lizard- 
point,  but  only  two  rare  plants  occurred  to  our 
notice  as  we  proceeded  towards  Helfton,  and 
thofe  were  Erica  vagans  and  Scilla  autumnalis. 
Our  eyes  were  regaled  by  the  former  full  five 
miles.  It  is  very  fingular  that  this  beautiful 
plant  fhould  not  have  been  difcovered  in  any 
other  part  of  England,  and  that  it  fhould  grow 

in 
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Cornwall,  in  fuch  wonderful  profufion  here.-— We  loft  it 
on  a fudden,  not  a fmgle  ftraggling  fpecimen 
being  obferved  by  us  beyond  a particular  line, 
which  was  formed  as  nearly  as  we  could  guefs, 
by  the  termination  of  the  magnefian  foil. 

As  night  now  began  to  threaten  us,  and 
there  was  no  poffibility  of  being  lodged  any 
where  but  at  Hellion,  prudence  difiated  to  us 
to  omit  furveying  the  ealiern  point  of  the  cape* 
which  from  the  bell  information  we  could  pro- 
cure, exibits  the  fame  Jlrata  as  the  wellern;  fer- 
pentine  rocks  extend  quite  to  St.  Kevern,  north 
of  which,  towards  the  river  Hel,  quartz  and 
' killas  prevail. 

vHelfton.  Helston  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lo,  a river  that  rifes  in  the  granite  mountains 
fomewhere  between  Crowan  and  Stithyans.  It 
is  a populous,  decent  town,  and  a borough,  and 
its  trade  has  long  been  good.  Several  tin-fhips 
take  in  their  lading  at  the  port,  which  is  com- 
modious and  provided  with  a tolerable  quay. 

There 
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There  are  four  principal  ftreets,  interfering  Cornwall* 
each  other  at  right  angles. 

At  Penrofe,  not  far  from  Helfton,  are  fome 
lead-mines.  We  lamented  much  that  other 
engagements  would  not  allow  us  to  vifit  them. 

We  proceeded  from  Helfton  without  delay  to 
Marazion. — At  a fhort  diftance  from  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  places  we  found  ourfelves  in  the 

narroweft  part  of  the  country,  and,  as  we  were 

/ 

on  an  eminence,  could  fee  the  fea  on  each  fide 
of  us.  The  two  channels  prefling  in,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  land,  rendered  the  profpeft  a very  An- 
gular one,  and  it  acquired  an  odd  effeft  from  the 
fwells  of  ground  which  rofe  gradually  one 
beyond  another  towards  the  Lands-end.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  barren  enough,  and  exhi- 
bits a bleaknefs  peculiar  to  itfelf. — Towards 
Marazion  the  ground  is  in  feveral  places  opened 
for  mining. 

About  four  miles  from  Marazion,  and  half  an 
one  from  the  high  road,  towards  the  coaft, 

ftands 
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Cornwall,  ftands  Pengerswick  Castle,  fo  called  from 
* adjoining  village.  Hals  (in  his  Par . Antiq * 

of  Cornwall)  informs  us  that  " this  barton  and 
manor  were  purchafed  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI 1 1.  by  a Mr.  Milliton,  who 
having  (lain  a man,  privately  made  that  purchafe 
in  the  name  of  his  fon,  and  immured  himfelf  in 
a fecret  chamber  of  the  tower,  feeing  none  but 
his  trufty  friends,  fo  that  he  died  without  being 
called  in  queftion  for  the  offence.*” — The 
Duke  of  Leeds  is  the  prefent  proprietor  of  the 
caftle,  of  which  a fquare  (tone  tower,  of  three 
ftories,  with  a fmaller  one  annexed,  and  fome 
fragments  of  walls  are  the  only  remains.  The 
door,  on  the  north  fide,  is  machicolated.  The 
different  apartments  are  now  ufed  as  granaries 
and  hay-lofts  by  fome  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  wainfcoat,  which  is  of  oak,  re- 
mains perfe£t.  This  wainfcot  is  very  curioufly 
carved  and  painted,  and  there  are  feveral  quaint 


# See  Grofe’s  Antiquities , vol.  8,  p,  44. 
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pieces  of  poetry  infcribed  on  the  pannels. — A 
winding  done  ftair-cafe  leacls  to  the  top  of  the 
principal  tower,  which  commands  a good  view 
of  the  furrounding  country. 

A bold  pile  of  granite  rocks  proje£t  from  the 
fliore  near  Pengerfwick,  and  within  reach  of 
the  fea  are  covered  with  clutters  of  Trochus 
crajfus , befides  fome  fpecies.  of  ABinia  andAJle- 
rias , not  frequent  on  other  parts  of  the  coaft. 
The  texture  of  the  granite  feemed  clofer  than 
any  we  had  feen  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey. 
The  felfpar  is  of  a pinkifh  colour.—There  is 
an  extremely  hard,  black  fchiftofe  fubftance  (a 
fort  of  hornttate)  which  runs  under  fome  of 
the  granite.  A fimilar  fpecies,  with  thin  white 
veins  between  the  lamina v may  be  traced  about 
St.  Roche. 

Our  change  of  latitude  began  to  be  very 
fenfible,  or  at  lead  we  imagined  fo,  for  we  ex- 

N 

perienced  a peculiar  foftncfs  and  falubrity  in 
the  air  during  our  progrefs  from  Falmouth  to 
vol.  1.  o the 
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Cornwall . the  Land’s-end. — The  heat  of  hummer  mu  ft 
certainly  be  affuaged  by  the  conftant  currents 
of  wind  which  come  from  fo  large  a body  of 
fea  as  furrounds  the  lower  part  of  Cornwall 
and,  as  to  the  cold  of  winter,  we  were  informed 
by  many  natives,  it  is  never  to  be  called  intenfe. 
Thick  ice  is  feldom  feen  at  Marazion  or  Pen- 
zance, Notwithftanding  rains  are  fo  frequent, 
I do  not  conceive  that  the  air  is  rendered  lefs 
fit  for  refpiration,  becaufe  it  is  never  charged 
with  exhalations  from  bogs,  or  ftagnated  waters. 
The  putrid,  fultry  calms  which  we  often  ex- 
perience in  the  interior  parts  of  England  are 
prevented  in  this  country  by  the  breezes  from 
the  fouth-weft,  which  occafion  a wholefome 
circulation  in  the  air.  Why  then  fhould  not 
this  climate  be  as  beneficial  to  invalids  as  that 
which  they  are  generally  fent  acrofs  the  Channel 
to  enjoy  ?- 

ce  In  nimio  nec  ftri&a  gelu  nec  fidere  fervens, 
tc  dementi  ccelo,  temperieque  places,’’ 

the  words  of  an  ancient  poet  when  fpeaking  of 

the 
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the  ifiand  at  large  may  very  properly  be  applied 
to  this  county. 

When  we  reached  the  hill  above  Marazion, 
one  of  the  molt  lingular  and  Itriking  obje£ts 
that  occurred  in  the  whole  courfe  of  our  tour 
prefcnted  itfelf— a huge  pile  of  rocks  darting 
out  of  the  glaffy  waves  of  Mount’s-bay  with  an 
air  of  uncommon  grandeur,  and  fupporting  on 
the  fummit  a venerable  old  building.  This 
we  immediately  concluded  to  be  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  and  were  impatient  to  view  at  a fhorter 
diltance,  gazing  and  infenfibly  accelerating  our 
pace  towards  Marazion. 

Marazion,  or  Market-jeu  (as  it  is  fome- 
times  called)  is  fituated  partly  on  a declivity, 
and  partly  on  a flat  beach  that  extends  to  Pen- 
zance. It  is  fheltered  by  considerable  elevation 
of  ground  to  the  north. — We  found  an  inn 
mod  conveniently  placed  for  a profpefl  of  the 
Mount,  which  was  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
didant,  and  exactly  oppofite  us.  Never  was 
o 2 there 
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Cornwall  there  a more  beautiful  fpeftacle !— the  fea  at 
this  time  furrounded  the  broad,  craggy  bafe  of 
the  Mount,  the  latter  gradually  diminifhing  in 
fize  towards  the  top,  and  molt  admirably  ter- 
minated by  the  tower  of  a chapel,  fo  as  to  form 
a complete  pyramid.  On  the  fide  oppofite 
Marazion  there  are  a few  houfes,  which,  with 
the  velfels  at  the  pier,  ferved  to  improve  the 
view.— From  half  ebb  to  half  flood  people  may 
walk  acrofs  from  the  town  on  a fine  pebbly 
path,  fo  that  St.  Michael’s  Mount  is  not  always 
an  ifland.*  _ In  the  intermediate  fpace  are  fe- 
veral  detached  malfes  of  rock,  fome  of  them 
immenfely  large,  and  all  compofed  of  granite 
fimilar  to  that  which  we  had  feen  at  Pengerf- 
wick,  and  which  appears  alfo  along  the  eaftern 


* A remarkable  circumftance  (Diodorus  Siculus  obferves)  happens 
with  refpedt  to  the  iflands  adjacent  (to  B oleri urn J lying  between  Europe 
and  Britain.  At  the  time  of  high  water  the  intermediate  paflfage  being 
filled  ( or  covered  with  water ) they  appear  iflands,  but  at  low  water,  when 
the  fea  recedes  and  leaves  a great  fpace  dry,  they  aflume  the  appearance  of 
pemnjulte” 

See  book  5,  p.  301,  edit.  Rhodom. 
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borders  of  the  bay.  It  feemed  to  us  as  if  the  Cornwall* * 
Jlratum  had  been  interrupted  by  fudden  fub- 
merfion  in  the  fea,  of  the  violent  intrufion  of 
which  (at  fome  remote  period  or  other)  ancient 
writings  and  a very  general  tradition  adduce 
ftrong  teftimony.  Grofe  (in  his  Antiquities *) 
quotes  fome  records  of  an  early  date  which  go 
fo  far  as  to  fpecify  the  very  number  of  the 
churches,  and  the  nature  of  the  lands  fwallowed 
up.  Tradition  reports  that  the  greater  part  of 
Mount’s-bay  was  once  land,  and  from  the  old 
name  Careg  luz  in  leuz  (i.  e.  the  hoary  rock  in 
the  wood),  the  mount  itfelf  feems  to  have  been 
once  furrounded  with  wood.  In  confirmation 
of  this  tradition,  it  is  faid  that  a vafl  number  of 
trees  have  been  wafhed  on  fhore  about  Pen- 
zance. Some  were  particularly  obferved  in 
the  year  1757,  and  defcribed  in  the  Philofo - 
phical  TranfaUionsA  Spear-heads  alfo,  battle- 

- ^ ~ 

* Vol.  8,  p.  420 
f Vol,  50,  p,  51, 
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Cornwall,  axes,  Sc c.  have  been  found  in  the  fand,  (and, 
' what  is  very  lingular,)  thefe  were  wrapped  in  a 
fort  of  linen,  as  Borlafe  informs  us. 

It  appears  from  a regular  furvey  made  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  that  Cornwall  meafured 
1,500,000  acres,  whereas  at  prefent  it  does  not 
contain  more  than  758,484,*  fo  that  a great 
portion  of  land  mull  have  been  gained  front 
this  county  by  the  fea  within  the  laft  five  cen~ 
turies  only, 

St.  Michael’s  The  rock  of  which  St.  Michael’s  Mount 
Mount.  js  [s  entirely  naked,  and  extremely 

fteep  and  craggy.  The  height  from  low-water 
mark  to  the  top  of  the  chapel-tower  is  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  In  circumference, 
at  the  bafe,  the  mount  meafures  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile.  It  confifis  of  a hard  gra- 
nite, in  which  tranfparent  quartz  is  the  pre- 
ponderating fubftance. 


# See  Frafer’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
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Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  St. 
.Michael's  Mount  mu  ft  have  been  impregnable, 
and  it  is  ftrange  that  on  this  account  it  did  not 
become  a place  of  much  greater  importance  as  a 
fortrefs.  The  earlieft  period  at  which  we  find  it 
was  a fortified  fpot  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
when  (according  to  Hoveden)  it  was  feized 
by  Henry  de  la  Pomeroy.  Carew,  however, 
(in  his  Hijlory  of  Cornwall ) tells  the  particulars 
of  this  proceeding  in  a very  different  manner 
from  the  former,  on  the  authority  of  fome  of  de 
la  Pomeroy’s  defcendants.* -In  1471,  John 


* “ They  affirme”  (fays  he)  (t  that  a ferjeant  at  armes  of  the  kinges 
cajne  to  their  anceftor  at  his  caftle  at  Berry-Pomeroy,  in  Devon,  received 
kind  enteitaynment  for  certaine  days  together,  and  at  his  departure  was 
gratified  with  a liberal  reward  j in  counterchange  whereof  he  then,  and 
no  fooner,  revealing  his  long  concealed  errand,  flatly  arrefted  his  hoafle, 
to  make  his  immediate  appearance  before  the  king  for  anfwering  a ca- 
pital crime,  which  unexpected  and  il  carried  meffage  the  gentleman  took 
in  fuch  defpite  as  with  his  dagger  he  (tabbed  the  meffenger  to  the  heart, 
^nd  then  well  knowing  in  fo  fuperlative  an  offence  all  hope  of  pardon 
foreclofed,  he  abandons  his  home,  gets  to  a filter  of  his  abiding  in  this 
tnount,  bequeathed  a large  portion  of  lande  to  the  religious  people  there  for 
redeeming  his  foulej  and  laftly  caufeth  himfelf  .to  be  let  bloude  unto 
death,  for  leaving  the  remainder  to  his  heir.  From  this  time  forward 
ffris  place  continued  rather  a fchoole  of  Mars  than  the  temple  of  peace,** 

Book,  2,  p.  155. 
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Cornwall . de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  fortified  himfelf 
here  againft  Edward  IV.  and  bravely  defended 
the  place  for  fometime*— Lady  Catherine  Gor- 
don alfo,  wife  of  Perkin  Warbeck  (now  gener- 
ally fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Duke  of  York) 
took  refuge  on  the  mount,  but  was  foon  obliged 
tofurrender  to  Lord  Daubeney. — St.  Michael’s 
Mount  appears  to  have  been  in  its  belt  ftate  of 
fortification  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  IPs 
time,  for  Colonel  Hammond  ^under  whom  the 
garrifon,  after  a confiderable  refiftance,  was  re- 
duced) is  faid  by  the  hiftorians  of  that  period  to 
have  undertaken  a fervice  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger.— Some  of  the  old  works  remain, 
but  in  a ruinous  ftate,  and  the  buildings  have 
much  more  a monaftic  than  a martial  appear- 
ance. Indeed  this  rock  was  confecrated  by 
fuperftition  many  ages  ago,  and  its  name  in  all 
probability  originated  from  a fuppofed  appear^ 
ance  of  the  angel  St.  Michael  on  it.  William 
of  Worcefter,  (who  wrote  his  travels  over  Eng- 
land ^bout  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 
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tury,)  afferts  fomething  of  this  fort,*  and  our 
great  poet  Miltbn  mull  allude  to  a limilar  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  following  paffage  gf  his 

“ Or  whether  thou  to  our  moift  views  deny’d 
“ Sleep’ll  by  the  fable  of  Bellerusf  old, 

<(  Where  the  great  wifion  of  the  guarded  mount 
“ Looks  tow’rd  Namancos  and  Bayona’s  hold, 

“ Look  homeward  angel  now,  and  melt  with  ruth 
ee  And,  O ye  dolphins,  waft  the  haplefs  youth. ’’J 

Spenfer  alfo  makes  mention  of  this  fpot  in  a 
manner  which  proves  that  it  was  tiniverfally  hal- 
lowed by  the  devout : 

“ In  evil  hour  thou  lenft  in  hond 

“ Thus  holy  hills  to  blame 

4<  For  facred  unto  faints  they  flond 

(C  And  of  them  han  their  name. 

ct  St.  Michael’s  mount  who  does  not  know, 

*e  That  wards  the  weftern  coaft  ?” — 

Shepherd’s  Calendar,  July,  line  37. 


* “ Apparicio  SanBl  Michael  is  in  monte  Tumba  antea  •vocato  Le  Hore  Rock 
in  the  wodd.” 

Itin.  p,  102,  edit.  Cantab.  1778. 

Bellerus  is  faid  to  have  been  a Cornilh  giant,  from  whom  the  Lands- 
end,  in  the  old  authors,  was  called  the  promontory  of  Bellerium , or  Bolerium* 

X For  a full  commentary  on  this  paffage  I muff  refer  the  reader  to 
lc  Poems,  &c.  by  Thomas  Wartonf  whofe  remarks  hereupon  form  a mpft 
beautiful  fpecimen  of  regular  and  accurate  criticifm. 
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'onrnalL  The  firft  account  of  a monaflery  here  relates 
to  a charter  given  to  it  by  Edward  the  Confef- 
for,  on  condition  that  the  monks  fhould  obferve 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedift.  William  the  Con- 
queror conftituted  it  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Michael  de  periculo  mar  is,  on  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
mandy (now  indeed  of  the  department  de  la 
Manche ),  to  which  fituation  this  is  faid  to  be 
extremely  fimilar.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  Mount  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  Hum- 
phrey Arundell.  It  belongs  at  prefent  to  Sir 
John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart,  who  refides  on  it  fome 
months  every  year,  and  has  rendered  the  old 
manfion  extremely  comfortable  and  commo- 
dious. The  old  tafte  is,  in  a great  meafure,  re- 
tained, and  very  properly,  as  modern  decora- 
tions  would  ill  correfpond  with  antique  carving 
and  fculpture,  painted  windows,  See . A num- 
ber of  curious  figures,  efcutcheons,  emblems, 
and  cyphers  occur  in  the  different  apartments. 
The  chapel  does  not  appear  fo  ancient  in  the 
infide  as  without,  but  the  flile  is  by  no  means 
of  a late  period.  It  is  of  the  Gothic  order, 

and 
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and  very  fpacious  and  lofty.  A narrow  {tone  Cornwall. 
Itair-cafe  in  one  of  the  angles  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  tower.  The  profpeft  hence  is  of  fo 
grand  a kind  as  to  defy  defcription,  and  is  per- 
haps as  ftriking  as  any  that  can  occur  to  “ mor- 
tal eye,5'  at  the  fame  height.  The  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  fea  which  it  exhibits  raifes  the  moft  fub- 
lime  emotions;  the  waves  of  the  Britifh,  I rifli> 
and  Atlantic  feas  all  roll  within  the  compafs  of 
the  fight,  and  the  union  of  the  two  latter  is  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  bold  eminences  about  the 
Land’s-end.  More  under  the  feet  Penzance  is 
diftin&ly  feen — the  fcaffolding  of  the  famous 
Wherry-mine — and  the  hills  eaftward  of  the  bay 
uniting  into  a long  rocky  ridge. 

In  front  of  the  houfe  a flrong  battery  has 
been  erefted,  which  commands  the  weftern  part 
of  the  bay  ; the  eallern  is  too  fhallow  for  the 
entrance  of  large  veffels. — As  the  monks  en- 
joyed certain  profits  from  the  fifheries,  they 
made  a lantern  for  the  guidance  of  the  fiflier- 
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men  on  one  fide  of  the  tower,  which  is  now 
vulgarly  called  Si,  Michael's  chair . 

It  was  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount  that  the 
Greek  merchants  traded  for  the  Cornifh  tin, 
according  to  Diodorus,  though  by  fome  the  I fie 
of  Wight  has  been  confidered  as  the  IHis  of 
that  hiflorian.  The  latter  idea  is  fupported  by 
the  fuppofition  that  the  ifle  was  once  a penin- 
fula,  otherwife  indeed  there  cannot  be  the 
flighted:  reafon  for  imagining  that  Diodorus’s 
account  is  applicable  to  that  fpot.  <c  Let  us 
now’5  (he  fays)  fc  make  fome  mention  of  the  tin 
produced  in  it  (Britain)*  Thofe  who  live 
about  a promontory  of  Britain  called  Bolerium 
are  remarkably  hofpitable,  and,  on  account  of 
their  intercourfe  with  foreign  merchants,  cour- 
teous in  their  manners.  They  prepare  the  tin 
by  properly  working  the  ground  that  pro- 
duces it.  This  ( ground ) being  rocky  contains 
earthy  fiffures,  the  produce  whereof  they  purify 
by  working  and  melting.  When  they  have  cut 
it  into  pieces  in  the  form  of  dice,  they  carry  it 
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to  a certain  ifland  lying  off  {the  coajl  of)  Britain, 
called  IBis.*  * At  the  ebb  of  the  fea,  the  inter- 
mediate fpace  being  dry,  they  carry  thither  a 
great  quantity  of  tin  in  carts.” t Afterwards  he 
informs  us  that  c<  here  the  merchants  buy  it  of 
the  natives,  and  carry  it  into  Gaul.”J  Sir 


* It  is  a doubt  with  me  whether  the  original  word  might  not  be  Iff  in, 
as  being  in  all  probability  Britifh,  and  having  no  connexion  with  the 
accufative  cafe  of  the  Greek  language. — It  may  be  thought  too  fanciful, 
perhaps,  to  derive  the  word  tin,  under  this  idea,  from  the  above  name. 

•f  ic  Nvv  Setter i ra  jtoT  otvr vjv  (pvof/Evn  nociro‘iTE^8,SiE^iuEv,  Trig 
yot,q  ^^srlocviKyig  xxtcc  to  uk^cotv^^iov  to  x.&\8f/zvov  @Ehegiov  oi  x.ol- 
rouiov visg  (piXo^evoi  te  Sh v,([)z(>ovtu<;  e\(t\,  y.ol\,  hoc  Tr\v  Ttiv  %zvuv  £(/- 
WOQUV  ETTlf/i^tOtV  E^V)(/e^U(/EV0l  TCiq  C/ywyC/q*  OvTOl  TOV  KOCaUlTE^OV 
y.ctTocaxzvcifyvcri,  (pihoTzyvotq  Egyot£o[/svoi  tw  (pzgovroiv  ccvtov  yw9 
i cvtv)  be  TtET^uSrig  ovacc  Su/tyvEig  e^ei  yzuSeig,  ev  cag  tov  tto^ov 
zccTs^ycc^of/Evoi,  /at  tyi%uv\e<;  /a^at^ovatv  aTroTvTfovvleq  S stg  acr- 
T^ayahuv  gvQf/ovg  xo(/t£ovcriv  eh;  Ttva  vvicrov  7C^0KEi[/EVYjv  (/.eh  Tviq 
(3geT\a.vix.Yi<;  ovo(/a^<i[/Evv]v  Se  t/Ttv,  Karos  yocg  tom;  a(/rn(CTE\g 
avu%v)ga,ivo(/Ev8  ts  f/ETa%v  tot ra  toss?  ap/a^atg  ztg  TupTW  ao[/ifyvo‘i 

^Otll/lAsj  TOV  /a<7l TlTEgOV.” 

Lib.  5,  p.  301. 


J <c  EvTEvQ&V  Ss  01  Ef/TOgOl  TCa^a  TblV  syy/lOOlMV  UVOWTai,  /at 
St  u/o  [/trover  tv  Etg  tvjv  yuhccTiocv.” 

~ Ibid. 
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Richard  Worfley  (in  his  Hiflory  of  the  IJle  of 
Wight ) and  Mr.  Warner  (in  his  Topographical 
Remarks  on  Hampfhire ) urge  feveral  arguments 
to  prove  that  there  was  once  a pafTage  fimilar  to 
that  alluded  to  by  Diodorus  from  the  coaft  near 
Lymington  to  the  oppohte  part  of  the  ifland ; 
and  yet  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  who  wrote 
but  a fhort  time  after  the  hiftorian,  exprefsly 
calls  it  n>3<7oc  Ovtutl »?,  or  the  Ifland  of  Veffiis,  Be- 
fides,  the  Land’s-end  is  univerfally  allowed  to 
be  the  Bolerium , or  Belter ium , of  the  ancients, 
which  renders  Diodorus’s  defcription  mo  ft  un- 
equivocally applicable,  in  my  opinion,  to  St. 
Michael’s  Mount.* 

St.  Michael’s  Mount  is  fo  very  remarkable  a 
fpot  that  I have  been  very  minute  in  my  de- 
fcription of  it,  but,  left  I fhould  be  thought 


* Mr.  Polwhele  (in  his  Hijlorical  Views  of  Devonjhire)  contends  for  St. 
Nicholas’s  ifle,  in  H/mouth  Sound,  being  the  l£iis% 
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tedious,  it  may  now  be  neceffary  to  pafs  on. — 
I mutt  firft  mention  my  fitrprife,  however,  that 
Tamarix  Gallica , a fhrub  to  ail  appearance  wild 
here,  has  not  hitherto  been  arranged  among  the 
Englifh  plants.  It  grows  (though  not  in  a 
luxuriant  ftate)  in  two  or  three  crevices  of  the 
rocks,*  and  relieves  by  its  delicate  verdure  the 
harfli  uniformity  of  their  furface.  I have  feen 
a folitary  fhrub  of  it  on  the  bank  of  pebbles 
leading  to  Hurft  Cattle,  in  Hampfhire,  and 
have  been  informed  that  fome  fpecimens  were 
gathered  by  Hudfon  on  the  coaft  of  Lyme. 
As  to  climate,  the  tamarifk  is  as  likely  to  be  a 
native  of  the  more  fouthern  part  of  England  as 
of  the  oppofite  fhores  of  France,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  be  indigenous. t 


* Lodes  of  tin  may  be  traced  in  the  rocks  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  but 
they  are  quite  thread-like,  and  would  not  anfwer  if  worked. 

•f'  Since  thefe  obfervations  were  written,  Dr.  Withering  has  inferted 
Tamarix  Gallica  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Botanical  Arrangements  of  Britijh 
Plants, 
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Proceeding  to  Penzance  we  fearched  anxi- 
oufly  for  Santolina  maritimay  Eryngium  cam - 
pejlrey  (field  holly),  and  Panicum  DaBylon , which 
have  all  three  been  found  on  the  borders  of 
Mount’s  bay,  Euphorbia  Peplis  ftill  retains  the 
habitat  recorded  by  Ray  in  his  firft  catalogue* 
The  bank  of  pebbles  where  it  occurs  is-  inha- 
bited alfo  by  E.  Paralias  and  many  other 
plants  of  inferior  rarity. —It  is  this  bank  of 
pebbles  only  that  protects  the  road  from  the 
waves  of  the  bay,  which  roil  over  a fine  carpet 
of  fand  only  a few  paces  diftant  from  a Hoping 
fweep  of  cultivated  land. — We  reluctantly  en- 
tered the  ftreets  of  Penzance  without  a folitary 
fpecimen  of  any  one  of  our  defiderata. 

We  were  impatient  to  fee  the  Wherrv 
Mine  (mentioned  before)  iituated  in  the  bay> 
about  half  a mile  beyond  Penzance.  The  open- 
ing of  this  mine  was  an  aftonifhingly  adventu- 
rous undertaking. — I have  never  heard  of  one 
fimilar  to  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,— 
Imagine  the  defcent  into  a mine  through  the  fea; 

the 
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the  miners  working  at  the  depth  of  feventeen 
fathoms  only  below  the  waves ; the  rod  of  a 
fleam-engine  extending  from  the  fhore  to  the 
fhaft, — a diftance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fathoms;  and  a great  number  of  men  mo- 
mentarily menaced  with  an  inundation  of  the  fea, 
which  continually  drains  in  no  fmall  quantity 
through  the  roof  of  the  mine,  and  roars  loud 
enough  to  be  diftin&ly  heard  in  it ! the  de- 
fcent  is  by  means  of  a rope  tied  round  the  thighs, 
and  you  are  let  down  in  a manner  exaftly  the 
fame  as  a bucket  is  into  a well ; — a well  indeed 
it  is,  for  the  water  is  more  than  knee-deep  in 
many  parts  of  the  mine.  The  upper  part  of 
the  fhaft  refembles  an  immenfe  iron  chimney, 
elevated  about  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  and  a narrow  platform  leads  to  it  from  the 
beach  : clofe  to  this  is  the  engine-fhaft,  through 
which  the  water  is  brought  up  from  below. — 
Tin  is  the  principal  produce  of  the  Wherry- 
mine;  it  is  found  difperfed  (in  fmall,  indurated, 
glafs-like  lumps,  of  a blackifh  colour)  in  a fub- 
flance  refembling  the  elvan  of  Polgooth,  but 
vol  i.  p much 
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Cornwall,  much  more  compact  in  texture,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  a porphyry.  Some  of  the  tin  is  found 
mixed  with  pyritous  copper,  which  is  in  a 
quartzofe  matrix.  A black,  hard  killas  forms 
the  upper  Jlratum  of  the  mine,  and  below  it  ap- 
pears the  fubftance  mentioned  before.  The  in- 
clination of  the  lode  is  towards  the  north,  about 
fix  feet  in  a fathom,  and  its  breadth  is  thought 
to  be  no  lefs  than  ten  fathoms.  The  ore  is 
extremely  rich. 

Penzance*  Penzance  is  a large  and  populous  town, 
furrounded  by  a well  cultivated  and  beautiful 
tra0:  of  country.  Notwithftanding  its  expofure 
to  the  fea,  the  corn,  and  particularly  wheat, 
feerned  to  be  in  a remarkably  thriving  {late.— 
The  trade  of  this  place  confifts  chiefly  in  the 
exportation  of  pilchards  and  tin.  There  is  a 
fine  pier,  along  the  eallern  fide  of  which  veifels 
are  very  commodioufiy  and  fafely  anchored. 
The  mildnefs  of  the  air,  the  agreeablenefs  of 
the  fituation,  and  the  refpe&ability  of  its  inha- 
bitants render  Penzance  particularly  inviting  to 
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refidence  * and,  with  regard  to  invalids,  it  may 
judly  be  confidered  as  the  Montpelier  of  Eng- 
land. It  Hands  partly  on  a declivity,  open  to 
the  fea,  the  Mount  being  a flriking  objeft  as 
you  look  towards  the  oppofite  coafl,  and  a de- 
lightful landfcape  extends  around  the  whole  of 
the  bay. 

Providing  ourfelves  with  a guide,  we  now 
darted  for  the  Land’s-end.— Some  Druidical 
monuments,  St.  Buryen’s,  and  Caftle  Treryn 
were  intermediate  objefts  of  our  curiofity;  the 
lad  is  remote  from  any  frequented  road. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  circle  of 
Hones  to  which  our  guide  condu&ed  us  very 
•inferior  in  extent  and  grandeur  to  what  we  had 
been  taught  to  expcft.  The  appellation  given 
to  thefe  Hones  by  the  vulgar  is  the  Merry  Mai- 
dens, on  account  of  a whimfical  tradition  that 
they  were  no  other  than  a circle  of  young  wo- 
men transformed  into  Hone  for  dancing  on  a 
p 2 fab  bath 
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Cornwall,  fabbath  day.  There  are  two  (tones  (one  about 
fixteen  feet  in  height,  the  other  about  twenty,) 
in  a field  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  road ; 
they  feem  to  appertain  to  the  circle,  the  proper 
name  of  which  I guefs,  from  Borlafe’s  account, 
to  be  Bolleit.  In  the  courfe  of  our  journey, 
fome  time  after  having  vifited  this  part  of  the 
country,  we  were  informed  that  the  (tones  which 
we  ought  to  have  feen  were  at  Bofcawen-un, 
between  St.  Buryen’s  and  Sancred. 

St. Buryen’s.  The  country  about  St.  Buryen’s  is  ex- 
tremely infipid  and  uninterefting.  We  faw 
fome  pretty  good  fields  of  corn,  but  the  foil  in 
general  is  far  from  being  fruitful. — The  church- 
tower  of  the  village  is  a confpicuous  object  to 
a very  great  diftance,  being  fituated  on  high 
ground,  and  the  place  is  on  this  account  much 
expofed  to  tempeftuous  winds  from  the  ocean. 
Though  now  only  a groupe  of  cottages,  St. 
Buryen’s  was  once  a town  of  great  note  and 
the  feat  of  a college  of  prebendaries.  The 
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latter  was  founded  by  Athelftan  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  conqueft  of  the  Scilly  illands.* 
In  the  church  (dedicated  to  St.  Buriana,  a pi- 
ous old  Irifh  woman)  are  many  curious  relics 
of  antiquity,  and  it  is  a fpacious  building.  We 
noticed  a lingular  monument,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
coffin,  to  the  memory  of  Clarice,  wife  of  Geof- 
frey de  Solicit,  who  in  Henry  II I. ’s  time  en- 
joyed a manor  in  this  pariffi. — The  doors  of 
the  pews,  and  even  the  feats  themfelves,  have  a 
good  deal  of  rude  ornament  about  them,  and 
many  are  probably  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  the  church.  Oppolite  the  great  door  (in 
the  church-yard)  Hands  a very  ancient  crofs, 
on  one  fide  of  which  are  live  balls,  and  on  the 
other  is  a rude  figure  reprefenting  our  Saviour. 
Another  crofs,  fomewhat  fimilar,  faces  the  en- 
trance into  the  church-yard. — The  remains  of 
the  college  are  faid  to  have  been  wantonly  de- 

* Leland’s  Itinerary } vol.  3,  p.  7. 
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Cornwall . molifhed  in  Cromwell’s  time  by  one  Shrub- 
fhall,  Governor  of  Pendennis  Caflle. 

Caftle  Tre-  Castle  Treryn  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
t\ n • 

an  ancient  Britifh  fortrefs,  though,  at  firft  fight, 
it  appears  to  be  merely  a fhapelefs  pile  of  rocks, 
never  arranged  or  touched  but  by  the  hands  of 
nature.  The  fituation  was  certainly  never  in- 
debted to  art  for  ij;s  ftrength,  and  all  that  human 
labour  has  effe&ed  is  the  piling  of  fome  loofe 
malfes  of  rock  in  the  form  of  ramparts,  of  two  or 
three  of  which  there  are  traces,  one  above  ano- 
ther. A confiderable  area  is  left  between  each, 
and  the  interior  part  muft  have  been  in  early 
times  almoft  impregnable.  The  foundation  of 
the  whole  is  a vaft  groupe  of  granite  rocks, 
riling  to  a prodigious  altitude,  and  proje&ing 
into  the  fea, — Our  guide  would  fcarcely  allow 
us  to  paufe  and  look  around  us  before  he  fum- 
mcned  us  to  fee  the  Loggen-Jlone  (as  it  is  called), 
climbing  fome  of  the  barriers  with  great  agility, 
and  bawling  to  us  to  follow  him  to  the  “ greatejl 
% wonder  in  the  whole  country ,”  as  he  was  pleafed 
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to  (tile  it.  This  Loggen-flone  proved  to  be  Cornwall 
an  immenfe  mafs  of  granite,  perhaps  more  than 
ninety  tons  in  weight,  and  fo  exaftly  poifed  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  higheft  rocks  that  a child 
might  move  it.  It  does  not  feem  pofiible  for 
any  human  exertion  to  have  raifed  it  to  fo  great 
a height. — The  precipice  below  us  here  was 
fo  horribly  fteep  that  we  could  not  help  fhud- 
dering  as  we  climbed,  and  fo  deep  was  the 
roar  of  the  billows  between  the  chafms  and 
irregularities  of  the  rocks,  that  our  expreflions 
of  aftonifhment  to  each  other  could  fcarcely 
be  heard. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  Loggen-Jlones  were  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Druids  in  their  trials,  and  con- 
trived to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  an  ordeal. 

That  at  Caflle  Treryn  certainly  feems  to  fup- 
port  the  conjefture,  for  unlefs  touched  in  one 
particular  point  it  is  perfeftly  immoveable,  and 
therefore  full  as  fimple  an  engine  of  fuperftition 
as  the  more  modern  plough-fhares. 

f 4 
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Cornwall.  In  the  fill  tires  of  the  n&ks  grow  Saxifraga 
Jlcllaris , and  AJplenium  marinum , 

Treryn  Cove  (which  is  almoft  clofe  to  the 
caflle)  affords  feveral  of  the  rarer  fpecies  of 
fhells.  Patella  pellicida  appeared  in  vaft  quan- 
tities ; P.  FiJJura  alfo,  Mytilus  Modiolus , Tro - 
chus  Conulus  and  Turbo  Cimex  were  frequent. 
Turbo  fafciatus  (of  Pennant)  covered  the  fur- 
rounding turf.— A fine  ridge  of  granite  forms 
one  fide  of  this  cove  ; it  is  of  a reddifh  caff,  and 
interfered  by  broad  veins  of  quartz  and  fchoerl 
blended  together,  which  run  parallel  to  each 
other  through  the  whole  pile.  The  felfpar  is  in 
very  long  flefh-coloured  fragments. 

In  our  way  to  the  Land’s-end,  we  found 
Bartfia  vifcofa  growing  in  fome  moift  ground 
to  the  left  of  the  high  road. 

After  croffing  fome  rocks,  which  we  at  firfl 
conceived  to  be  the  final  barriers  to  our  pro- 
grefs  weftward,  we  came  to  the  grand  promon- 
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tory  that  projeQs  into  the  Atlantic  farther  than  Cornwall, 

any  other  part  of  the  Cornilh  coaft.  This  is 

the  Land’s-end — a very  linking  fpot  both  on  Land’s-end. 

account  of  the  vaftnefs  of  the  objeds  it  prefents, 

and  the  convulfed  features  of  the  furrounding 

country.  There  is  a cavern  underneath,  and 

here  the  waves  of  the  ocean  bur  ft  and  bellow 

with  a tremendous  fury.  The  huge  detached 

piles  of  rocks  lying  juft  off  the  land  muft 

have  once  adjoined  to  it,  and  we  may  imagine 

the  latter  to  have  been  once  connefted  with  the 

diftant  ides  of  Scilly.  Thefe  ifles,  though 

nine  leagues  from  us,  were  vidble  to  the  fouth- 

weft,  appearing  like  a duller  of  cliffs,  round 

which  the  Atlantic  rolled  in  a mighty  horizontal 

curve. — Juft  off  the  Land’s-end,  011  a large  rock 

called  the  armed,  kniglit>~ Hands  a light-houfe,  the 

windows  of  which,  though  almoft  one  hundred 

feet  in  height,  have  often  been  broken  by  the 

fpray  in  a temped: ! 

/ 

The  fea  between  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
idands  is  faid  to  be  of  an  equal  depth  the  whole 
, way ; 
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Cornwall,  way ; yet  there  are  many  rocks  like  thofe  near 
the  Land’s-end,  which  are  well  known  by  fiflier- 
men,  and  which  feem  to  be  memorials  of  the 
abridgement  of  the  main  land.  The  iflands 
themfelves  have  been  altered  in  their  form  and 
extent  even  fince  the  time  of  Strabo,  for  we  find 
that  they  were  then  only  ten  in  number,  whereas 
there  are  now  one  hundred  and  forty . One  of 
them,  called  by  the  ancient  geographers  Cajfite - 
ris  infuldy  is  now  divided  into  fix,  exclufive  of 
the  rocks  and  iflets  adjacent.- — If  we  refleft  on 
the  pofition  of  Cornwall  with  regard  to  the  ocean 
and  to  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  it  will  appear  that 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  county  muff  be  much 
expofed  to  thofe  currents  which  have  fo  often 
been  fatal  to  our  fleets,  and  which,  I think,  may 
be  ranked  among  the  caufes  that  have  contri- 
buted to  the  fubmerfion  of  fo  much  land.  Ma- 
jor Rennel  (who  has  publifhed  fome  obferva- 
tions  of  great  importance  on  the  fubjefl  of 
thefe  currents,)  afcribes  them  to  the  prevalence 
of  wefterly  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  which  impel 
the  waters  along  the  north  coaft  of  Spain,  and 
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accumulate  them  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  whence 
they  are  projefted,  in  a north-weft  direflion, 
along  the  coaft  of  France  towards  Ireland. 

The  rocks  at  the  Land’s-end,  and  in  moft 
parts  of  this  diftrift  of  Cornwall,  confift  of  a very 
clofe  fpecies  of  granite,  that  takes  a good  po- 
lifh  and  is  applied  to  a variety  of  ufeful  purpofes. 
It  is  that  to  which  the  Cornifti  name  of  moorjlone * 
feems  more  immediately  applicable,  forming  not 
only  the  bafisy  as  it  were,  of  that  part  of  the  county 
weft  of  Penzance  and  St.  Ives,  but  of  a chain 
of  mountains  that  may  be  traced,  in  a direftion 
nearly  eaft  by  north,  to  Dartmoor,  in  Devon- 
fhire.  The  method  of  fpiitting  it  is  by  apply- 
ing feveral  wedges  to  holes  cut  ( or  pooled)  in 
the  furface  of  the  ftone  at  the  diftance  of  three 
or  four  inches  from  each  other,  according  to  its 


* Da  Cofta  defcribes  this  fpecies  as  <c  Granita  alb\JJiw>a)  micis  magnls 
tiigris  argentcifque  notqta”  (Nat.  Will,  of  Fofs.  p.  273  ) The  quartz  is  in  a 
tranfparent  fparry  form  and  the  felfpar  in  long  milk-white  fragments-. 
There  is 'alfo  fome  fchoerl. — In  Ireland  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudfon's- 
bay  a fimilar  fort  of  granite  prevails, 
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Cornwall . fize  and  fuppofed  hardnefs.  The  harder  the 
mafs,  the  eafier  it  may  be  cut  into  the  required 
form  * the  fofter,  the  lefs  regularly  it  feparates. — * 
We  faw  fome  pieces,  ufed  for  pofts  inflead  of 
wood,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  not 
more  than  fix  inches  thick. 

We  had  now  completed  our  furvey  of  the 
fouthern  coafl. — Our  attention  was  hereafter 
to  be  turned  to  the  mining  country,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  northern  fhore,  fo  that  St.  Ives, 
Camborne,  Redruth,  and  St.  Agnes  feemed  to 
mark  out  the  line  of  our  route. — Unwilling  to 
lofe  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  Atlantic,  however, 
we  continued  our  courfe  along  the  margin  of 
the  land,  which  in  the  novelty  and  wildnefs  of 
its  afpeU  afforded  enough  to  intereft  us,  exclu- 
five  of  the  rude  relics  of  early  antiquity  that  lie 
fcattered  on  all  fides. 

At  the  extremity  of  a high  ridge,  overlook- 
ing the  furfy  recefs  of  White-fand  bay,  ftand  the 
Karn-breh.  lonely  ruins  of  Chapel  Karn-breh.  They 
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fcarcely  form  the  fkeleton  of  the  original  build- 
ing, which  appears  to  have  been  a chantry, 
erefted  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  feveral  others  on 
our  coaft — the  performance  of  religious  fervice 
for  the  fafety  of  mariners. 

Leaving  the  chapel  on  the  left,  we  came  to 
St.  Just,*  a fad,  difmal  place,  fituated  in  a 
moll  inhofpitable  and  cheerlefs  corner  of  the 
county.  There  are  fome  remains  of  an  ancient 
amphitheatre  in  this  parifb,  but  either  from 
being  remote  from  our  road,  or  indiftinft  in 
their  form,  they  did  not  fall  under  our  ob~ 
fervation. 

With  a rugged,  barren  ridge  of  moor  ft  on 
hills  on  the  right,  and  the  fea  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  on  the  left,  the  road  to  St.  Ives  paffes 
near  numerous  pits  and  deferted  fhafts  of  mines. 


* In  moll  of  the  old  Cornilh  names  of  places,  an  u is  pronounced 
like  our  oo  (as  in  the  Italian) : thus  St.  Juft  is  founded  as  St.  JooJi,  and 
Chun  like  Choon. 
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Cornwall*  which  render  a journey  over  this  part  of  the 
county  by  night  extremely  dangerous.  The 
moorftone  lies  difperfed  in  detached  blocks, 
many  of  them  huge  enough  for  another  Stone - 
henge.  Scarcely  a fhrub  appears  to  diverfify 
the  profpeft,  and  the  only  living  beings  that  in- 
habit the  mountainous  parts  are  the  goats  which 
browze  their  fcanty  herbage. 

From  obferving  the  pits,  (called  in  Cornwall 
cojfens)  I imagine  the  ancient  miners  mull  have 
opened  the  ground  to  obtain  tin  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  do  (lone-quarries. — -Whether  the 
Phenicians,  or  Greeks,  who  traded  to  Cornwall, 
interefted  themfelves  in  the  digging  of  mines  it 
is  not  eafy  to  determine,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  did,  and  that  the  Britons 
were  much  inftru&ed  in  the  mining  art  by  that 
people.— The  produce  of  the  Cornifh  mines  has 
been  very  variable.  In  the  time  of  King  John 
they  yielded  but  a trifling  emolument,  the  right 
of  working  |}eing  then  wholly  in  the  fovereign 
as  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Jews  farmed  them  for 
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an  hundred  marks.  When  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans,  had  the  earldom,  the  tin-mines  be- 
came extremely  rich,  and  the  Spanifh  ones  being 
flopped  by  the  Moors,  and  none  difcovered  in 
Germany,  the  Malabar  coaft,  or  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies,  Cornwall  fupplied  all  Europe. 
The  Jews  being  banifhed  from  the  kingdom 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  they  were  again  ne~ 
glefted,  until  a charter  was  obtained  from  Ed- 
mund, Earl  of  Cornwall,  fon  of  Richard,  King 
of  the  Romans.  This  charter  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  that  traced  out  a fort  of  regular 
conftitution  for  the  ftannaries,  and  by  it  very 
confiderable  privileges  and  immunities  became 
the  inheritance  of  the  Cornifh  tinners,  who  were 
now  {Emulated  by  a fpirit  of  fpeculation  to 
commence  numerous  adventures.  The  mines 
henceforward  became  more  and  more  produc- 
tive, and  of  late  have  yielded  a profit  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds  to  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annumi  though  in 
the  laft  century,  it  appears  by  Carew’s  Survey > 
forty  thoufand  pounds  were  the  utmojl  annual 
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produce.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  receives  about  ten  thoufand  pounds 
yearly  as  his  duty ; and  the  bounders  or  pro- 
prietors of  the  foil  are  fuppofed  to  gain  about 
one  fixth  at  a medium  clear,  or  about  thirty 
thoufand  pounds.  But  to  return — — * 

We  went  about  two  miles  out  of  the  high 
road,  to  the  right,  to  view  Castle  Chun,  and 
a large  cromlech  near  it  called  the  Giant' s-coit. 
- — The  former  is  a fpecimen  of  rude  military  ar- 
chite£lure,  and,  if  not  the  work  of  the  Britons, 
mult  at  lead  be  afcribed  to  a very  early  period. 
It  occupied  a confiderable  fpace,  but,  though 
the  plan  may  be  foon  traced,  it  appears  at  firft 
to  confift  of  unmeaning  heaps  of  hones.  There 
feem  to  have  been  two  regular  halliay  or  wards, 
and  the  ramparts  are  of  a circular  form,  corre- 
fponding  in  fome  degree  to  the  nature  of  the 
eminence  on  which  they  are  fituated.  Borlafe 
fuppofes  this  caltle  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Danes.  Karnijek  and  Bofcajel  Cables, 

which 
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which  are  alfo  in  this  part  of  the  county,  are  at-  Cornwall* 
tributed  by  that  author  to  the  fame  people. 

The  Giant’s  Coit  confifts  of  four  (tones.  Giant’s  Colt, 
the  upper  one  (which  is  very  ponderous)  reft- 
ing  on  the  other  three.  Thefe  laft  are  not 
placed  ere6t,  but  inclined  confiderably. 

There  has  been  fome  doubt  and  difpute  re- 
fpe&ing  the  ufe  of  cromlechs  * As  they  are 
known  to  abound  in  almoft  every  country 
where  the  Celts  eftablifhed  themfelves,  I think 
it  cannot  well  be  queftioned  whether  they  are  of 
Celtic  origin.  It  has  been  a general  idea  that 
they  were  intended  for  altars,  but  the  improba- 
bility of  this  (truck  me  immediately  after  view- 
ing the  Giant's  Coit . The  upper  (tone  is  fo 
very  gibbous  that  no  one  could  ftand  on  it  (nor, 
if  he  could,  are  there  traces  of  any  (teps  by 
which  to  afcend  it)  to  overlook  the  fire,  or  the 


* Cromlech , in  the  Cornifh  language,  fignifies  a crooked Jionet 
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Cornwall,  confumption  of  the  viflim.  Why  fhould  we 
fiippofe  a cromlech  to  be  any  thing  more  than 
a fepulchral  memorial?  Mr.  Wright  a&ually 
found  a fkeleton  depofited  under  one  of  them  in 
Ireland,  and  the  burial  place  of  Harold,  King 
of  Denmark,  is  faid  to  be  marked  by  the  fame 
fpecies  of  monument.  Tombs  of  modern  times 
are  not  altogether  unlike  the  former  in  their 
conftrufilion,  though  by  no  means  fo  large,  and 
as  they  have  been  in  ufe  from  a remote  period, 
their  form  was  doubtlefs  derived  from  a very 
ancient  model. 

In  the  midft  of  mines,  and  open  to  a very  fine 
bay  bounded  by  bold  rocks  of  black  killas, 
St. Ives,  ftands  the  town  of  St.  Ives,  a populous  fea- 
port  and  borough.  The  harbour,  however,  is 
in  many  places  choaked  up  with  fand,'  brought 
by  north-weft  winds ; the  other  ports  on  this 
coaft  fufFer  the  fame  inconvenience.  Pilchards 
and  Gate  are  the  principal  articles  of  exporta- 
tion, the  former  being  in  moil  feafons  very 
plentiful  in  the  bay.  At  the  time  of  large 
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draughts  it  is  ufual  for  all  the  inhabitants  to  Cornwall* 
contribute  their  affiftance  ; — {hops  are  deferted, 
and,  if  it  ihould  be  Sunday,  even  the  churches. 

The  {tench  arifing  from  the  {lores,  and  from  the 
putrid  rejeftamenta  lying  about  the  town,  is  to 
ftrangers  almoft  intolerable. 

On  the  rocks  about  the  fliore  we  met  with 
Helix  maculofa.  This  fhell,  from  not  having 
been  noticed  in  England  before,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  rarefi:  fpecies.;  it  is  alfo 
one  of  the  mod  elegant.  In  form  and  colour  it 
approaches  fo  nearly  to  the  common  fnail  of  our 
downs  ( H . ericetorum  ? of  Gmelin)  that  it  is 
very  likely  to  be  confounded  with  it,  but  the 
fize  will  be  found  to  be  confiderably  larger. 

The  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Ives 
are  numerous,  and  produce  both  tin  and  cop- 
per. In  one  of  them  an  antimonial  ore  of  cop- 
per, called  by  the  Germans  kupfer  faliler  tz,  is 
found, 
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Cornwall,  The  day  after  our  arrival  at  St.  Ives,  we  fet 
out  to  vifit  the  large  fmelting-houfes  at  Hale,  and 
the  neighbouring  copper-mills,  at  which  places 
we  were  attended  by  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
Camborne  mines,  from  whom  we  received  every 
degree  of  information,  through  the  kind  recom- 
mendation of  the  Reverend  William  Tremayne. 
To  this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  many 
marks  of  attention  and  the  great  readinefs  of 
communication  that  we  experienced  in  the  min- 
ing part  of  this  county. 

Hale.  Hale,  or  Heyl,  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  rifes 
near  Crowan,  and  falls  into  St.  Ives  bay  about 
. three  miles  from  that  town.  This  river  is  na- 
vigable below  St.  Erth,  fpreading  an  area  of 
fand  nearly  half  a mile  wide  at  a medium,  and 
more  than  two  miles  long.  Near  the  church  of 
Phillack,  there  is  a branch  of  the  haven  which 
admits  fhips  of  fome  burthen  at  the  height  of  a 
fpring  tide,  but  the  bed  of  it  has  been  fo  much 
raifed  by  the  fand  from  the  fea  that  the  tide  en- 
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ters  only  fix  hours  in  the  twelve.  Not  far  from  Cornwall. 
Lelant  the  Heyl  is  fordable,  at  particular  hours 
of  the  day.  I ought  to  mention,  however,  that, 
as  fome  of  the  fands  are  quick,  it  is  not  prudent 
to  crofs  without  the  affiftance  of  a guide. — A 
great  trade  is  carried  on  at  Hale,  efpecially  in 
iron  and  Welch  coal*  for  the  fteam-engines  and 
fmelting-houfes,  Briflol  wares,  and  limeftone 
from  Glamorganfhire. — None  of  the  latter  fub- 
ftance,  as  far  as  I can  difcover,  is  found  weft 
of  the  Tamar,  except  at  Mount- Edgcumbe,  fo 
that  they  are  obliged  to  fetch  materials  for  their 
mortar  almoft  entirely  from  Wales,— The  coal 
is  conveyed  to  its  places  of  deftination  on 
horfes’  backs.  A prodigious  number  of  thefe 
animals  therefore  travel  together  in  this  part  of 
the  county,  which  from  its  rocky  and  mountain- 
ous nature  is  not  eafy  to  be  traverfed  by  carts 
or  waggons.  In  fome  parts  of  Devonjhire , in- 


* Cornwall  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  duties  on  coal,  fq 
far  as  the  latter  is  ufed  for  mines  and  founderies# 
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Cornwall,  deed,  thefe  fpecies  of  conveyance  are  as  frequent, 
and  troops  of  horfes  are  feen  carrying  wood, 
fuel,  Sc c.  from  one  place  to  another.  Some  of 
them  appear  like  moving  coppices  at  a diftance, 
being  fo  covered  with  boughs  and  branches  of 
trees  that  they  are  fcarcely  able  to  fee  their 
way.  In  narrow  lanes  we  were  often  much  in- 
commoded by  thefe  unceremonious  travellers. 

The  fmelting-houfes  of  Hale  are  chiefly  for 
the  copper  brought  from  the  Camborne  and 
Gwennap  mines.  They  are  built  with  fquare 
maffes  of  the  Jcoriay  which  is  call  into  moulds 
for  that  purpofe  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
furnaces.  The  latter  are  all  reverberators,  and 
thofe  which  are  ufed  for  the  procefs  of  roafting 
contain  about  three  tons  and  an  half  of  ore 
(reduced  to  fmall  pieces)  at  a time.  After  the 
ore  has  been  roafted  twelve  hours  it  is  re- 

\ 

moved  into  a final ler  furnace,  when  it  is  melted 
by  the  aid  of  a certain  portion  in  a crude  flate. 
Hacked  lime,  and  occafionally  a quantity  of 
powdered  coal..  The fcoria  is  removed  once  in 
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three  or  four  hours,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  Cornwall . 
the  mixture  added.  In  the  courfe  of  twelve 
hours  it  is  let  out,  by  a trough  from  a hole  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  into  a tub  of 
wood  funk  into  a pit  full  of  water,  by  which  it 
is  reduced  into  fmall  grains.  This  granulated 
matt  is  then  roafted  in  a third  furnace,  and  af- 
terwards removed  to  a fourth,  in  which  it  is 
again  roafted,  and  at  length  run  into  quadran- 
gular moulds.  It  is  not  yet,  however,  refined , 
but  mull  pafs  through  further  roafting  and  melt- 
ing until  the  refiner  has  afcertained  by  the  fol- 
lowing means  whether  it  is  in  a proper  ftate  for 
being  finalfy  laded  off.  He  takes  out  about 
half  a pound  of  the  liquid  metal,  which  he  im- 
mediately immerfes  in  water,  and  afterwards 
hammers  and  cuts  it  to  examine  the  grain. 

When  it  is  arrived  at  the  proper  degree  of  re- 
finement, the  fcoria  is  carefully  removed,  and, 
by  the  help  of  ladles  done  over  with  clay,  the 
metal  is  poured  into  oblong  iron  moulds,  fimi- 
larly  coated,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  The  above  operations  generally 
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Cornwall,  occupy  almoft  a fortnight,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  time,  with  fixteen  furnaces  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  fmelting-houfes  at 
Hale  afford  often  twenty-four  hundred  weight 
of  copper.  The  refining  furnace  will  hold  no 
lefs  than  three  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds 
of  metah 

I ought  to  obferve  that  moft  copper  ores 
contain  fome  iron;  thofe  with  variegated  co- 
lours, and  generally  fuch  as  are  mineralized  by 
fulphur  contain  the  moft,  whilft  the  blue  and 
green  are  often  free  from  any  ferrugineous  mix- 
ture. During  the  operation  of  fmelting  the 
latter  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  mafs,  fo  that  it 
is  eafily  feparated.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  iron, 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  confiderably  lefs  than 
that  of  copper,  the  latter  being  8,876,  whereas 
the  former  is  only  7,800.  It  is  remarkable 
that  tin,  in  the  ftate  of  ore,  is  heavier  than 
either,  though  in  its  purity  it  is  the  lighteft  of 
all  the  metals. 


Nothing  ' 
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Nothing  can  be  more  fhocking  than  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  work-men  in  the  fmelting- 
houfes  exhibit.  So  dreadfully  deleterious  are 
the  fumes  of  arfenic  conftantly  impregnating  the 
air  of  thefe  places,  and  fo  profufe  is  the  perfpi- 
ration  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the  furnaces, 
that  thofe  who  have  been  employed  at  them  but 
a few  months  become  molt  emaciated  figures, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years  are  generally 
laid  in  their  graves.  Some  of  the  poor  wretches 
who  were  lading  the  liquid  metal  from  the  fur- 
naces to  the  moulds  looked  more  like  walking 
corpfes  than  living  beings.  How  melancholy  a 
circumftance  to  refleft  upon,  and  yet  to  how 
few  does  it  occur,  that  in  preparing  the  mate- 
rials of  thofe  numerous  utenfils  which  we  are 
taught  to  confider  as  indifpenfible  in  our  kit- 
chens, feveral  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  daily 
deprived  of  the  greateft  bleffing  of  life,  and 
too  feldom  obtain  relief  but  in  lofing  life 
jtfelf ! 

About  three  miles  from  Hale,  higher  up  the 
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Cornwall,  river,  are  the  copper-mills,  or  pounding- houfes 
as  they  are  more  frequently  called. — Blocks,  or 
bars,  of  copper  are  here  reduced  into  flat  fheets 
of  any  thicknefs,  by  being  heated  by  the  rever- 
beration of  flame  in  a furnace  conftru&ed  for 
the  purpofe,  and  then  immediately  applied  be- 
tween large  iron  rollers  turned  by  a water 
wheel.  The  rollers  may  be  brought  nearer 
together,  after  every  operation,  until  the  me- 
tallic flieet  is  rendered  fufficiently  thin.  It  is 
cut  flrait  at  the  edges  by  means  of  flrong  (hears, 
which  are  kept  in  motion  by  a machine.  The 
operation  of  hammering  alfo  is  carried  on  by 
the  rotation  of  wheels.  AH  the  machines  are 
turned  by  a fingle,  inconfiderable  dream,  which 
in  Cornwall  every  one  knows  how  to  turn  to 
the  greatefl  advantage. 

Mod  of  the  Cornifh  copper  is  fold  to  com- 
panies in  Wales  and  at  Briftol,  whofe  agents  re- 
fide  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  tons  of 
ore  are  yielded  by  the  mines  in  this  county  in  a 

year. 
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year,  the  value  of  which  quantity  (reckoning  the  Cornwall. 
metal  obtained  from  it  at  eight  pounds  per  ton) 
may  be  dated  at  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
fand  pounds.* 

The  country  around  Hale  is  entirely  cover- 
ed with  fand,  v7hich  is  blown  about  by  every 
blaft,  and  renders  its  appearance  truly  difmal. 

The  immenfe  volumes  of  fmoke  that  roil  over 
it,  proceeding  from  the  copper  houfes,  encreafe 
its  cheerlefs  effe£t,  whilft  the  hollow  jarring  of 
the  diflant  fleam-engines  remind  us  of  the 
labours  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  entrails  of  Mount 
^Etna. 

Between  Hale  and  Redruth  there  is  a regular 
line  of  copper-mines,  which  feem  to  be  the 
richefl  in  Cornwall.  Huel+-Gons,  near  Huel-Gons. 


* This  ftatement  is  given  by  Jars  (in  his  Voyage  Miner alogique)  and 
confirmed  by  Klaproth  (in  his  Observations  on  the  Mines  of  Cornwall.  J See 
alfo  Frafer’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Cornwall . 

Huel  (pronounced  by  the  Corriifhmen  whele)  is  an  old  Cornilh  word 
fignifying  a pit  or  hole,' 
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Cornwall.  Camborne,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  deepejl  in  the 

county,  being  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms 

below  the  fur  face  of  the  ground.  The  idea  of 

defcending  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  more 

than  twice  as  deep  as  Salifbury  Cathedral  is 

high  feems  certainly  to  carry  with  it  fomething 

terrific,  but.  the  labour  of  afcending  fo  many 

ladders  is  more  formidable  ftill 

— “ Revocare  gradum,  fuperafque  evadere  ad  auras 
“ Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eft.’*—— 

The  ore  of  this  mine  is  of  the  yellow  kind,  and 

very  rich.  The  lode  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 

wide ; in  fome  places,  indeed,  it  does  not  mea- 

fure  more  than  one  foot.  They  raife  about 

eighty  or  one  hundred  tons  of  ore  per  month, 

one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  boys  being  em-» 

ployed,  above  and  under  ground,  at  a time. 

At  a fhort  diftance  eaftward  from  Huel-Gons 
Dolcooth.  lies  Dolcooth,  which  befides  copper  has  yielded 
* cobalt  to  the  amount  of  feveral  tons.  The  ma- 
trix of  the  ore,  as  in  the  former,  is  quartz  ac- 
companied fometimes  by  chlorite  and  killas. 

The 
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The  depth  of  the  engine-fhaft  is  one  hundred  CormvaH, 

\ 

and  feventy-four  fathoms. 

We  now  come  to  the  famous  copper-mine 

called  Cook’s-kitchen,  which  employs  an  Cook’s-kit 

chen. 

amazing  number  of  hands,  and  yields  an  im- 
menfe  profit.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Baffet 
family,  whofe  portion  is  one  fixth.  Its  mofl 
produftive  ore  is  the  folid  grey  kind ; yellow, 
variegated,  and  bliftered  forts  are  alfo  found. 

Some. of  the  folid  grey  is  worth  thirty  pounds 
per  ton,  and  it  often  affords  almoff  ninety  per 
cent . of  copper,  the  remainder  being  fulphur, 
with  a little  iron  and  arfenic. — From  three 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ore 
have  been  raifed  here  in  a month,  and  within 
the  laft  ten  years  this  mine  has  yielded  a profit 
of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  exclufive  of 
the  lord’s  portion  and  all  other  expences  what- 
ever. Numerous  lodes  are  worked,  fome  of 
which  have  granite  and  others  killas  for  their 
matrix.  The  depth  of  the  fleam-engine  fhaft 
(which  is  on  the  fouth  or  Dunkin’ s lode)  is  one 

hundred 
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Cornwall,  hundred  and  forty-five  fathoms.  There  is  a 
water-engine  fhaft,  on  the  great  north  lode,  only 
one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms  deep.  Of  the 
three  overfhot  wheels,  two  are  above  ground, 
one  of  them  being  forty-two  feet  and  the  other 
forty-eight  in  diameter ; the  third  is  under 
ground,  and  meafures  fifty-four  feet  in  dia- 
meter. No  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  forty 
perfons  are  employed ; and,  in  fhort,  the  attend- 
ance and  apparatus  at  Cook’s-kitchen  render 
it  perhaps  one  of  the  moll  remarkable  mines  in 
the  world. 

The  various  proceffes  of  mining  furnifh  em- 
ployment for  women  and  children  as  well  as 
men.*  Thofe  who  work  below  are  retained 
about  fix  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  the  mines 
not  being  deferted  either  by  night  or  day.— 
Mod  of  the  miners  have  a wretched,  emaciated 


* The  number  of  * en,  women,  and  children  employed  in  the  mining 
affairs  (exclufive  of  the  flream-works)  in  this  county  is  eftimated  a£ 
fixtee'n  thoufand. 
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appearance,  for  they  fuflfer  from  dampnefs,  im- 
purity of  air,  heat,  and  numerous  other  caufes, 
though  in  Cornwall  they  are  fubjefted  to  the 
fatal  effe&s  of  choak-damps  lefs  than  in  any  other 
mining  countries.  From  the  enquiries  we  made 
among  thefe  miners,  the  moft  general  inconve- 
nience experienced  with  regard  to  their  bodily 
health  is  a tightnefs  and  conftant  uneafinefs  of 
the  thorax . 

A fubltance  called  iron  Jlone  prevails  in  the 
mines  about  Camborne.  This  rock  is  incon- 
ceivably hard,  and  will  yield  with  difficulty  to 
any  of  their  tools.  A good  deal  of  it  appears 
on  the  furface,  and  confifts  principally  of  quartz 
and  fchoerl,  though  the  upper  Jlratum  of  the 
country  is  chiefly  killas.  Below  both  lies  gra- 
nite, a ridge  of  which  runs  to  the  right  of  the 
above  mentioned  mines,  and  is  apparently  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  that  extends  from  the 
Land’s-end  towards  St.  Ives.  It  is  remark- 
able that  almofl  all  the  lodes  north  of  this  ridge 
are  parallel  to  its  courfe,  but  they  do  not  all 

dip 
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Cornwall,  dip  in  the  fame  dire&ion.  Mod  of  them  dip 
to  the  fouth,  from  fixteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
Tincroft.  a fathom.  Tincroft  is  the  lad,  or  eadern- 
mod  mine  of  this  range,  and  the  principal  lode 
is  probably  only  a continuation  of  one  of  thofe 
in  Cook’s-kitchen,  the  ore  being  the  fame. 
The  fleam-engine  (the  draft  of  which  is  not 
more  than  eighty-one  fathoms  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground)  we  found  to  be  on  Horn- 
blower’s  principle. 

A little  fouth-wefl  from  Redruth  the  ridge 
abruptly  terminates,  and  jud  at  the  extremity 
of  it,  furrounded  by  rock-bafons,  altars,  crom- 
Caftle  Karn-  lechs,  and  other  druidical  relics,  dands  Castle 
Karn-breh.  The  foundation  of  this  building 
is  laid  on  a rude  heap  of  rocks,  which  not  being 
all  contiguous,  arches  are  turned  over  the  cavi- 
ties. One  part  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
Britifh  work ; the  other  is  certainly  modern, 
and,  from  the  dile,  mud  have  been  added  to 
the  former  merely  as  a fort  of  profpeH-houfe. 
The  ancient  part  is  pierced  with  loop-holes,  but 

v the 
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the  other  has  Gothic  windows.  A flight  of  Cornwall. 
fteps  lead  to  the  door,  which  is  not  in  the  old 
walls,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  difcover  how  far  the  latter 
extended.  There  were  formerly  fome  out- 
works to  the  north-weft.  This  building  ap- 
pears to  have  conftfted  originally  of  three  do- 
ries, but  the  lowermoft  only  is  kept  in  re- 
pair. It  commands  a vaft  horizon,  and  the 
profpe£t  has  at  the  fame  time  a very  peculiar 
complexion.  The  bold  and  ftupendous  druid- 
ical  monuments  which  lie  fcattered  on  all 
fides  ; the  filence  and  defolation  of  the  fpot ; 
and,  above  all,  the  awful  veftiges  of  convul- 
fion  which  the  hills  exhibit,  immenfe  detached 
mafles  of  granite  appearing  about  to  roll  down 
their  declivities,  awaken  fublime  ideas  in  a 
fpeftator ; 

cc annis  folvit  fublapfa  vetuftas 

“ Fertur  in  abruptum  magnus  monsT 

Karn-breh  was  evidently  once  a great  place 
of  Druidical  worfhip,  and  from  the  numerous 
coins,  celts,  See.  of  remote  antiquity,  that  have 
been  found  here,  one  may  conjeQure  that  it 
vol.  1.  r was 
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was  of  great  note  with  the  early  inhabitants  of 
our  iflancL' 

Redruth.  The  town  of  Redruth  is  fituated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  mining  country,  and  of  courfe  oc- 
cupies a bleak,  expofed  fpot.  We  found  no- 
thing  interefting  to  us  here,  except  an  extenftve 
collection  of  minerals  (all  the  produce  of  Corn- 
wall) belonging  to  a dealer  of  the  name  of  Mofes 
Jacob,  an  Ifradite.— The  day  that  fucceeded 
our  arrival  was  allotted  to  the  furvey  of  a noted 
clutter  of  mines  near  Gwennap,  where,  by  means 
of  our  letters  of  introduction,  we  received  the 
utmoft  civility  and  attention. 

Gwennap  The  Gwennap  mines  are  to  the  fouth-eaft 
n inCS*  of  Redruth,  and  to  the  right  of  the  high-road  to 
Truro.— Tin,  copper,  and  lead  run  in  rich 
courfes  through  this  part  of  the  county,  and 
lodes  of  different  metals  in  fome  places  inter- 
feCt  each  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
courfes  in  general,  both  of  tin  and  copper,  run 
in  a direction  nearly  from  eatl  to  weft,  and  un- 
derlie 
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derlie  towards  the  north.  Some,  however,  are 
inclined  to  the  fouth,  hut  very  few  have  a dif- 
ferent dire&ion  from  the  above.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  metallic  veins  in  Cornwall  obey 
the  courfe  of  the  granite  mountains,  and  run 
very  nearly  parallel  to  them. — The  country  of 
the  Gwennap  mines  is  moftly  granite,  with  killas 
above  on  the  furface.  There  is  a decompofing 
variety  of  the  latter  fubftance  which  occurs 
hereabout,  and  is  called  Jlukan . It  is  of  a white 
colour,  very  foft,  and  crumbles  almofl  into 
powder  between  the  fingers. — Here  alfo  a fub- 
ftance called  gojfan  abounds,  which  i s-  always 
looked  upon  by  the  miners  as  indicative  of  a 
rich  vein  at  no  great  diftance.  This  is  of  a 
reddifh  or  yellowifh  brown  colour,  amorphous, 
and  compofed  chiefly  of  oxyde  of  iron  mixed 
with  argillaceous  and  other  particles.  The 
brown  tungften  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  and  de- 
fcribed  by  Kirwan  (vol.  1,  p.  132)  as  goffan, 
is  a very  different  fubftance;  but,  as  the  Cornifh 
miners  are  fo  indifcriminate  in  the  application 
of  terms,  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  may 

feme- 
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Cornwall,  fometimes  call  an  ore  of  wolfram  by  this  name. 

The  principal  of  the  Gwennap  mines  are  Huel- 
Virgin,  Caharrack,  and  Poldice.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  one  hundred  and  fixty  fathoms  in  depth, 
and  has  yielded  a confiderable  quantity  of  native 
copper.  In  the  month  of  March  only,  1785, 
* there  were  extracted  no  lefs  than  one  thoufand 

four  hundred  tons  from  this  mine,  as  Klaproth 
informs  us.  The  metal  is  found  in  a fort  of 
arborefcent  form,  interfperfed  with  quartz,  on 
which  I have  frequently  obferved  diftinft  im- 
preflions  of  the  former.  Goffan  accompanies 
Caharrack.  moil  of  the  veins. — Caharrack,  lying  con- 
tiguous to  Huel-Virgin,  produces  cryftal- 
lized*  red  vitreous  copper-ore  (though  at  pre- 
fent  only  in  very  fmall  quantities)  and  fome 
varieties  of  the  oliveneriz , or  arfeniate  of  copper. 
Native  copper  too  is  found  here. — Klaproth 
mentions  that  afphaltum  has  been  found  in  this 
mine,  and  at  the  depth  of  ninety  yards.— All 


* The  cryltal?  are  of  an  o&ohedral  fhape. 
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the  above  fubftances  have  a decayed  granite  for 
their  matrix . — The  blue  carbonate  of  copper, 
or  cxruleum  montanum , as  alfo  the  green  fort, 
called  malachite , is  produced  both  in  a loofe 
and  in  an  indurated  form  in  the  two  mines 
above  mentioned. — Pol  dice  is  one  of  the 
oldeft  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  yields  yellowifh 
copper  ore,  a rofin  tin,  and  a good  deal  of 
galena.  A whitifh  grey  copper,  cryftallized  in 
triangular  and  quadrangular  pyramids  with 
truncated  points,  is  found  with  the  folid  fort. 
Both  of  them  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  ful- 
phurated  ores. — The  tin  cryftals*  refemble  gar- 
nets, being  of  a blackifh  brown  colour  (which 
is  occafioned  probably  by  the  iron  they  contain), 
but  are  eafily  known  from  the  former  by  their 
weight.  Their  matrix  is  a heavy  greyifh  brown 
ftone,  generally  called  tin-flone , which  confifts 
almoft  entirely  of  calciform  tin. 


* Some  of  thefe  cryftals  are  hexahedral  and  others  tetrahedral  pyra- 
mids $ the  latter  are  by  far  the  rareft. 
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At  Hu el-Unity  a mineral  very  rare  in 
other  countries,  viz.  black  fuliginous  copper- 
ore,  is  found.  Not  far  from  the  Gwennap  mines  is 
Huel-Jvwell,  famous  for  producing  tin  cry f- 
tals  in  a fubdance  called  by  the  miners  growan , 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a granite  confiding 
of  tranfparent,  glafiy  quartz,  a frnall  portion  of 
decompofing  felfpar,  and  filvery  mica  partly  in 
a decayed  date.  The  crydals  are  rofin-co- 
loured,  and  in  the  fhape  of  tetrahedral  pyramids, 
being  fcattered,  as  well  as  fome  wolfram, 
throughout  the  mafs.  This  curious  mineral  is 
now  become  extremely  fcarce.  In  Huel- Jew- 
ell they  find  alfo  red  tranfparent  copper  ore,  in 
oftohedral  crydals. 

At  Pengreep  the  bed  cobalt  in  England  has 
been  dug.— Other  cobalt  mines  are  Huel-Trugo 
near  St.  Columb,  Dudnan’s  in  Illogan  parifh, 
*md  near  Pons-nooth. 

Croffing  the  North-downs  in  our  way  to 
St.  Agnes,  we  vifited  a remarkable  copper- 


mine. 
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mine,  in  which  the  lode  is  heaved , or  Jlarted>  as 
the  miners  exprefs  themfelves.  They  mean 
that  the  courfe  of  the  ore  is  fuddenly  inter- 
rupted, but  recoverable  again  by  finking  deeper, 
when  another  portion  of  it  will  occur,  rynning 
parallel  to  the  firft  ; and  thus  a lode  may  be 
found  broken  into  numerous  courfes  (which 
fecm  to  have  been  formed  by  finking  one  be- 
low the  other)  and  yet  all  maintaining  exa6lly 
the  fame  dire&ion.  There  is  generally  a vein 
of  fome  particular  fubftance  that  runs  perpen- 
dicular to  the  courfe,  and  communicates  with 
the  feparated  portions  of  the  lode  ; this  is  called 
the  crofs-courfe . In  the  above  mine  the  crofs- 
courfe  confifts  of  a pellucid  quartz,  of  a curious 
radiated  texture,  interfperfed  with  fo,me  few 
particles  of  copper-ore.  The  country  is  a kil- 
las,  that  breaks  into  regular  laminae  of  an  alter- 
nate red  and  white  colour.  The  matrix  of  the 
ore  is  a hard,  black,  compound  (tone,  which 
they  call  a caple. — The  North-Down  mines 
(and  thefe  are  nine  in  number)  occupy  an 
extent  of  ground  about  two  miles  in  length  and 
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one  mile  in  breadth,  lying  to  the  left  of  the  high 
road  to  Truro.  One  adit  runs  through  all  the 
mines  both  on  the  North-downs  and  in  Gwennap 
parifh,  being  nearly  ten  miles  in  length.  There 
is  only  one  tin- mine  among  the  former.  The 
country  is  wholly  killas,  and  the  ore  principally 
the  yellow  fort,  the  belt  of  which  is  worth  about 
twelve  pounds  per  ton.  The  copper  lodes  here 
dip  generally  to  the  Tiorth,  but  the  tin  lodes  to 
the  fouth, 

St.  Agnes  is  fituated  on  the  north  coaft, 
furrounded  byTeveral  rich  tin-mines.  It  can- 
not be  confidered  as  a port,  for,  though  a quay 
has  been  more  than  once  ere&ed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  veiTels,  the  violence  of  the  fea  has 
always  foon  demolifhed  it ; and  the  harbour  is 
choaked  up  with  fand. — We  were  much  ft  ruck 
with  the  majeftic  boldnefs  of  this  fhore  — = 

se  Hinc  atque  hinc  vaftae  rapes  — 

guarded  by  immenfe  rocks  of  killas,  it  feems  to 
defy  the  impetuoftty  of  the  fea  itfelf.  On  the 

left 
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left  is  a remarkable  eminence  called  St.  Agnes9 
beacon , five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  ft  ratification  of  this  mountain  de- 
fences particular  mention,  and  the  following  is 
the  account  given  of  it  by  Borlafe.*  “ Upon 
digging  (fays  he)  a vegetable  foil  and  rubble 
appeared  for  five  feet  from  the  top  ; a fine  fort 
of  white  and  yellow  clay  fix  feet ; a layer  of 
fand  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  on  the  fhore  fix 
feet ; beneath  this  a layer  of  fmooth,  rounded 
pebbles;  next,  four  feet  of  a white,  ftony  rubble 
and  earth  ( probably  quartz)>  and  then  the  firm 
rock  (killas)  in  which  the  tin-lodes  fhape  their 
courfe.”  Thefe  tin  lodes  may  be  traced  dif- 
tinftly  on  the  fide  of  the  rocks  towards  the  fea, 
and  I do  not  know  any  other  inftance,  in  the 
county,  of  killas  conftituting  the  immediate 
matrix  of  this  ore.  The  fiflures  are  in  general 
extremely  fmall -and  thread-like,  and  the  killas 
which  they  pervade  is  a bluifh  grey  fpecies,  of  a 


* Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  76, 
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Cornwall*  pretty  compaft:  texture.  There  are  ftream- 
works  of  tin  on  the  beach,  and  two  large  mines 
not  far  diftant ; in  one  of  the  latter  called 
Hud-rock , the  fulphurated  ore  difcovered  by 
Rafpe  was  dug.  The  lode  was  at  firft  nine  feet 
wide,  and  appeared  about  twenty  yards  only  be- 
neath the  furface  of  the  ground.*— At  Trevau- 
nance  and  Seal-hole,  iix  this  parifh,  the  cryftals 
of  tin  are  o&ohedral,  being  quadrangular  pyra- 
mids joined  by  their  bafes.  I have  feen  fome 
in  quadrangular  prifms  terminated  by  pyra- 
mids of  the  fame  number  of  fides,  but  thefe  are 
very  rare. 

We  had  now  infpe£ted  the  produ&ions  of  the 
moll  remarkable  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
principal  fa&s  that  fell  under  our  obfervation 
relative  to  them  are  interfperfed  in  the  pre- 


* Klaproth  found  this  ore  to  contain,  out  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
grains,  thirty  of  pure  fulphur,  forty-one  of  tin,  forty-three  of  copper,  two 
of  iron,  and  three  of  the  ftony  matrix.— Rafpe  propofed  to  call  it  belt 
metal  ore.  It  is  fimilar  in  colour  to  the  grey  copper  ore,  lamellar  in  tex« 
ture,  and  extremely  brittle.  See  Magellan's  Cronfiedt , vol,  2,  p.  636. 
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ceding  pages.  There  are  fome  general  remarks, 
however,  which  yet  remain  to  be  mentioned^ 
but  refult  in  a great  degree  from  what  has  been 
already  faid, — With  regard  to  tin , it  appears 
that  the  molt  common  hate  in  which  it  is  here 
found  is  the  calciform,  the  greater  quantity  of 
ore  being  indurated  or  glafs-like  ; — that  its  moft 
prevalent  matrix  is  either  an  argillaceous  or  a 
filiceous  fubftance,  or  a ftone  compounded  of 
both  (called  by  the  miners  caple)>  none  of  the  cal- 
careous genus*  ever  appearing  contiguous  to  the 
ore  except  the  fluors; — and  that  the  oxydes  of 
iron  and  arfenic  are  thofe  with  which  the  tin  is 
moll  frequently  blended. — Copper  lodes  lie 
deeper  than  thofe  of  tin,  and  the  richer  ones  are 


* Some  time  ago  the  fchlefer  ff>ar  (of  Werner)  was  found  in  one  of  the 
tin-lodes,  in  Polgooth  minej  it  was  remarked,  however,  that  from  the 
period  of  the  difeovery  the  lode  ceafed  to  be  productive  of  ore.-— Calca- 
reous fubftances  are  very  fcarce  in  Cornwall,  and  I. was  not  a little  fur- 
prifed  to  hear  that  the  Jchiefer-fpar  (which  is  one  of  the  fcarceft  fpecies, 
and  had  never  been  before  found  but  at  Koningfberg,  in  Norway,  and  in 
Saxony,)  was  a native  of  this  county.  I am  informed  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hennah,  of  St.  Auftle,  is  in  poffeflion  of  a cryftallized  variety  with  ereCt 
hexagonal  plates. — Signor  Sevarefi  and  Mr.  Hatchett  are  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  fo;  the  addition  of  the  lchiefer  fpar  to  the  lift  of 
^nglilh  minerals. 
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in  general  accompanied  in  their  courfe  by  gojfan . 
The  ores  of  this  metal  are  moftly  of  the  pyri- 
tous,  and  fulphurated  fort,  with  more  or  lefs 
arfenic,  and  have  a variety  of  matrices^  though 
rarely  killas,  or  calcareous  fubftances. — The 
lodes  both  of  tin  and  copper  appear  mod  fre- 
quently to  have  granite  for  their  country,  and  to 
make  an  angle  from  6o°  to  7 6°  with  the  horizon* 

The  only  {ilver-mine  in  this  county  is 
Huel-Mexico,  fituated  to  the  left  of  the  road 
leading  from  St.  Agnes  to  St.  Michael,  and  not 
far  from  the  fea,  the  fand  of  which  covers  all 
the  adjacent  country.  % The  rocks  on  the  coaft, 
quite  from  St.  Ives,  feem  to  confift  chiefly  of 
killas,  which,  with  nodules  of  quartz,  is  the  pre- 
vailing fubftance  in  the  mine.— Luna  cornea , 
or  horn  filver  ore,  has  been  found  here,  though 
in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  confequently  fpeci- 
mens  of  it  yield  a high  price.*  A good  deal  of 


* It  is  of  a yellowifli-green  colour,  and  is  found  in  fmall  fpecks  confifri 
ing  of  minute  cubic  cryftals. 
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filver,  however,  has  been  procured  from  Huel- 
Mexico;  fome  maffes  of  the  ore,  we  were  in- 
formed, have  produced  as  much  as  half  their 
weight  of  it.  The  matrix  is  an  ochraceous 
iron-ore,  and  the  yellow  oxyde  covers  the 
whole  of  the  mine. — I conceived  at  firft  that 
the  filver  might  be  afforded  by  a decompofed 
galenay  but  could  not  find  any  appearance  of 
lead  upon  examination  of  the  lode.  The  courfe 
of  the  latter  is  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon, in  a dire&ion  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is 
about  ten  years  fince  the  mine  was  firft  worked, 
and  the  depth  is  now  nearly  twenty-four 
fathoms.  I found  it  very  dangerous  to  def- 
cend,  on  account  of  the  ladders  continuing 
quite  ftrait  to  the  bottom,  and  there  being  no 
refting  place  except  a niche  cut  on  one  fide  in 
the  earth.*  Should  one  unfortunately  rnifs 


* Moft  of  the  ladder-fhafts  in  Cornwall  have  what  are  called  landing, 
jplacei : — that  is,  the  ladders  do  not  often  extend  more  than  five  or  fix  fa- 
thoms in  depth  before  you  can  ftand,  or  perhaps  walk  fome  way,  fafe  on 
your  legs,  and  then  proceed  to  another  courfe. 
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Cornwall,  one’s  hold  of  the  ladder  in  this  fhaft,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a fall  to  the  very  floor  of 
the  mine. 

Enriched  with  a few  fpecimens  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Huel-Mexico,  we  paffed  over  a 
St.  Michael,  difmal  country  to  St.  Michael,  or  (as  it  is 
vulgarly  called)  Mitchell.  Though  a borough, 
this  is  a fad,  mean  place,  and  did  not  offer  any 
thing  worthy  of  notice.—It  cannot  boaft  even 
of  a church. 

St.  Columb.  St.  Columb  (which  is  alfo  a borough)  has 
the  advantage  of  a decent,  paved  ftreet,  and  is  a 
church-town,  but  not  more  likely  to  detain  a 
traveller  than  St.  Michael.  There  are  fome 
ftream- works  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  pro- 
duce the  tvood~tin . The  foil  feems  encourag- 
ing to  cultivation  in  fome  fpots,  but  towards  St# 
Roche  a wild,  extenfive  heath  fpreads  itfelf,  and 
the  road  to  Bodmin  prefents  a barren  fcene 
until  it  approaches  pretty  near  to  that  place, 

when 
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when  it  becomes  bordered  (and  not  fparingly) 
with  wood.  ' 

» " ' v * v 

Bodmin  is  fcreened  on  all  Tides  by  rifing 
ground,  and  was  in vifible  to  us  until  we  were 
almoft  in  the  ftreets.  It  muft  have  been  for- 
merly a very  flourifhing,  extenfive  place,  and 
was  famous  for  its  manufaflories.  Indeed  it  is 
(till  a large  town,  and  has  one  fine,  wide  ftreet, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  county.  A manufaftory 
of  yarn  too  continues,  but  is  faid  to  be  much  on 
the  decline.  The  afiizes  are  holden  here  once 
in  the  year,  and  the  county-gaol,  built  very 
lately,  (lands  in  a healthy  fpot  juft  without  the 
town.  This  building  is  laid  out  nearly  on  the 
plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  ftruck 
us  as  a model  for  all  places  of  confinement.  A 
little  to  the  eaft  we  obferved  fome  ruinous  walls, 
which  are  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  a hofpital  for 
lepers,  dedicated  to  St.  Lazarus.— -The  church 
of  Bodmin  is  very  fpacious,  and  a venerable  old 
pile.  Before  the  fee  was  removed  to  St.  Ger- 
main’s this  was  the  Cathedral  of  the  diocefe, 

and 
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Cornwall  and  it  belonged,  as  the  conventual  church,  to  the 
adjoining  monaftery  of  St.  Petroc.  Its  fpire 
was  blown  down  by  a violent  hurricane  in  the 
year  1699.  The  monaftery  belonged  originally 
to  Benediftines,  but  being  plundered  by  the 
' Danes  in  981,  and  the  Monks  difperfed,  its  re- 
venues were  enjoyed  principally  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton  and  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  devolved 
to  the  crown.* *  A little  before  the  diftolution, 
however,  we  find  that  a prior  and  canons  pof- 
feffed  the  monaftery.- — In  the  church-yard  there 
appear  to  be  fome  remains  of  the  priory. 

A botanift  vifiting  this  part  of  the  country 
fhould  be  reminded  that  one  of  our plantce  rarif* 
JimcCy  viz.  Ligujlicum  Cornubienfe , inhabits  the 
fkirts  of  a wood  about  a mile  north  from  Bod- 
min. Unfortunately  I did  not  hear  that  it  was 
fo  much  within  my  reach,  or  indeed  that  it  had 
been  found  any  where  within  late  years,  until 


* See  Steevens’s  Dugdale,  vol.  i,  p.  31, 

* 
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We  had  finifhed  our  tour,  when  I was  accident- 
ally informed  by  Sir  Thomas  Geary  Cullum, 
Bart.  ( a gentleman  eminently  diftinguilhed  for 
his  zeal  in  the  walks  of  Natural  Hiftory)  that  he 
had  difcovered  it  here. 

From  Bodmin  we  returned  to  the  northern 
coaft,  palling  through  Wadebridge  and  Camel- 
ford,  and  making  our  firft  day’s  journey  in  that 
direction  conclude  at  the  latter,  which  was  the 
only  place  in  that  part  of  the  county  where  we 
could  expert  accommodation.  Between  Bod- 
min and  Wadebridge  the  country  is  fomewhat 
varied,  and  there  is  a vale  pleafingly  wooded, 
and  (what  is  not  very  common  in  Cornwall)  in- 
terfperfed  with  orchards  ; but  as  we  approach 
Camelford,  the  profpeft  ceafes  to  be  in  the  leaft 
interefting,  except  on  account  of  its  wildnefs, 
and  perhaps  is  more  inlipid  than  in  any  part  we 
had  vifited.  As  to  the  foil  it  now  becomes 
fchiftofe.  The  fame  fort  of  argillaceous  flate 
that  abounds  on  the  fouthern  coaft  between  St. 
Germain’s  and  Fowey  fhews  itfelf  alfo  on  the 

vol.  i,  s north- 
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Cornwall,  northern,  killas  forming  the  intermediate  fir  a - 
turn,  between  it  and  the  granite.—There  are 
quarries* *  to  the  left  of  the  Camelford  road  that 
produce  an  excellent  (late  for  roofs,  equal  per- 
haps to  any  in  the  kingdom.  This  fpecies  is  of 
a peculiar  texture  ; when  ftruck  it  will  found 
almoft  as  clear  as  a piece  of  metal,  and  fplits 
into  flakes,  or  lamince>  fometimes  large  enough 
to  make  grave-ftones.  Its  colour  is  a greyifli 
blue.  The  beft  (or  bottom  Jlone , as  it  is  called} 
is  dug  at  the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms  or  more, 
the  upper  part  of  the  quarries  producing  none 
that  is  good  for  much,  the  lamince  being  fhort 
and  of  unequal  thicknefs.  The  rough  maffes 
are  raifed  from  their  beds  by  wedges,  driven  by 
bars  of  iron,  and  they  are  fplit  by  means  of  a 
ftrong,  broad  chifel,  and  a mallet. t 

Wadebridge.  Wadebridge  and  Camelford  are  both 
Camelford. 

* Called  Denyball  fiate-quarries. 

*j-  The  beft  flate  from  the  above  quarries  is  fold  for  about  two  pounds 
per  ton. 
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inconfiderable  places,  and  with  regard  to  the  fi- 
tiiation  of  the  latter  none  can  poffibly  be  more 
difmal. — The  river  Camel  makes  a long  circuit 
before  it  arrives  at  Wadebridge,  (where  it  is 
croffed  by  a fine,  bridge  of  feventeen  arches), 
and  empties  itfelf  into  Padftow-harbour.  This 
harbour  is  fo  much  obftru6ted  by  fand  that  na- 
vigation is  difficult,  except  in  its  very  channel^ 
where  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  fupport  ffiips 
of  great  burthen. — The  banks  of  the  Camel 
were  the  fcene  of  fome  bloody  battles  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons.  It  was  fomewhere 
near  Camelford  that  the  famous  battle  between 
the  renowned  Arthur  and  his  rebellious  nephew 
Modred  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened,  and 
where  the  latter  was  killed,  and  the  former 
received  his  death- wound.* — Camelford  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity  and  a borough,  but  we 
found  nothing  within  its  precin&s  that  deferved 
attention. 


# SeeRapin’s  Hiftory  of  England , vol.  i,  p.  39. 
S 2 
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Between  Pad  flow-harbour  and  Camelford, 
antimony  mines  have  been  worked  with  fome 
fuccefs ; one  near  St.  Teath,  indeed,  is  at  prefent 
defected,  but  Huel-Boys,  in  the  parifh  of  En- 
dellyon,  yielded,  as  Price  informs  us  (in  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Mines  of  Cornwall ),  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  within  three  years* 

One  of  our  objeXs  in  returning  to  the  norths 
ern  coafl  was  a view  of  the  remains  of  a re- 
markable fortrefs  called  King  Arthur's  Cajlle 
at  Tintagel.  It  is  conje&ured  that  this  was 
once  the  royal  refidence  of  Arthur,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  fome  of  our  old  hiflorians,  the 
HeUor  of  Britain  was  born'here. — Affociating 
the  idea  of  its  former  fplendor  and  import- 
ance,— of  its  having  been  the  palace  of  the 
ancient  princes  of  D ammonium with  the  wild 
fublimity  and  commanding  afpeX  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  we  felt  at  the  fcene  before  us  an  involun- 
tary awe.  Its  defolation  and  decay  gave  rife 
to  reflexions  on  the  early  periods  of  our 
hiftory ; on  the  bold  Band  made  by  our  warlike 
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anceftors  in  defence  of  their  race  and  native 
foil ; on  the  heroic  chiefs  whom  thefe  ftruggles  for 
independence  and  freedom  from  foreign  rule 
called  forth;  and  on  the  viciflitudes  which  towns, 
tribes,  whole  nations,  languages,  and  all  human 
inftitutions  and  ideas  undergo.  Thefe  walls, 
now  mouldering  into  rubbifli,  once  cc  frowned  a 
proud  pile,”  and  contained  apartments  in  which 
appeared  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  a court. 
Fancy  figured  “ thronging  knights”  reforting 
hither  to  the  throne  of  their  warlike  fovereign, 
and  partaking  of  the  military  honors  of  his 
round-table,  whilft  the  royal  ftandard  of  Britain 
waving  above  proclaimed  this  the  feat  of 

fupreme  authority  ! Now  defolation  holds 

her  reign  ; — — 

€C  ■■  — ■ lapfis  ingentia  muris 

“ Saxa jacent,  nulloque  domus  cuftode  tenetur.” 

Enough  of  the  works  remain  to  fhew  that  Tin- 
tagel  Caftle  was  very  ftrong  and  fpacious,  though 
I doubt  whether  much  of  what  is  now  handing 
is  of  fo  early  a date  as  the  Britifh  times.  The 
fjtuation  is  a bold  flaty  promontory,  part  of  it 

s 3 alrnoft 
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Cornwall  abrtoft  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  an 
immenfe  chafm  and,  unlefs  this  chafm  has  been 
formed  fince  the  dilapidation  of  the  Caftle,  ac- 
ceffible  only  by  means  of  a drawbridge.  It 
is  evident  that  the  rocks  have  been  rent  in 
one  place,  at  leaft,  fubfequently  to  the  ere&ion 
of  the  walls,  for  a long  fiifure  may  be  traced 
through  both  them  and  their  foundation. 
What  remains  on  the  peninfular  part  is  a circu- 
lar, garretted  wall,  inclofing  fome  traces  of 
buildings : here  was  probably  the  keep.  Un- 
derneath, is  a cavern, ' or  fubterraneous  paffage, 
through  which  boats  could  once  fail  from  one 
fide  of  the  rocks  to  the  other  at  full  tide,  but, 
fome  malfes  having  fallen  down  from  above,  it 
is  now  in  fome  meafure  blocked  up.  The  walls 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  chafm  inclofe  two  nar- 
row courts,  and  at  the  higheft  part  of  the  for- 
trefs  there  are  feverai  fteps  leading  to  the  pa- 
rapet. The  whole  is  conftrufled  with  flate, 
which  is  pierced  with  holes  for  difcharging 
arrows,  & c.  On  the  fide  towards  the  fea  the 
precipice  is  truly  terrifies  the  whole  circum- 
ference 
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ference,  indeed,  has  great  advantages  from 
nature.  The  brows  of  the  rocks  are  fringed 
with  famphire,  and  we  found  Trifolium  Jlcllatum 
growing  in  their  crevices. 

Whilft  we  were  contemplating  this  remark- 
able fpot,  our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  fome 
choughs  flying  beneath  us.  Thefe  were  the 
firft  we  had  feen,  in  a wild  ftate,  in  Cornwall, 
though  the  bird  is  fo  common  on  its  coafts  that 
it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cor - 
nijh,daw.  The  natives  are  fo  much  attached 
to  them  that  it  is  very  common  to  fee  tame  ones 
in  their  gardens. — The  chough  may  be  imme-^ 
diately  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  crow  by 
its  red  legs  and  bill ; befides,  the  colour  is  a 
fort  of  violaceous  black.  Ruined  towers  by 
the  fea  fide,  and  fequeftered,  craggy  rocks  being 
its  favourite  haunts,  about  Tintagel  there  are 
confiderable  numbers. 

A little  to  the  eaft  of  King  Arthur’s  Caftle 
Hands  the  borough  of  Tintagel,  known  alfo  by 
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the  name  of  Trevena  and  Bofliney — a moft  mi- 
ferable,  fhabby  groupe  of  cottages,  without  even 
a public-houfe.  The  country  around  it  is  bleak 
and  rugged,  and  the  whole  formed  fuch  a difmal 
pi&ure  of  defolation  that  we  began  to  imagine 
ourfelves  removed  by  enchantment  out  of  the 
region  of  civilization.  There  are  about  twenty 
houfes  within  the  borough,  but  the  number  of 
voters  is  feldom  fo  great.  At  this  time  there 
are  five  or  fix  only.  Their  qualifications  con- 
fift  in  living  in  the  parifh,  and  having  land  in 
the  borough. 

From  Tintagel  we  proceeded  over  a rocky 
road  to  Boscastle,  a village  not  far  diftant 
from  the  former,  and  in  a highly  romantic  fitu- 
ation.  The  cottages  are  all  in  a deep  valley 
wafhed  by  a fmall  inlet  of  the  fea,  whilft  fine 
mountainous  eminences  crowd  round  them  on 
all  Tides,  cut  by  craggy  gaps,  and  clad  with 
bmihwood.  This  place  was  once  famous  for 
a caftle,  built  by  one  of  the  Botereaux  family, 
but  there  are  no  fragments  remaining. 


At 
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At  the  difiance  of  five  or  fix  miles  from  Bof- 
caflle  we  had  the  fame  infipid  fcenery  that  ap- 
pears about  Camelford,  and  it  continued  until 
we  came  near  Launcefton,  the  cafile  of  which 
was  a forlorn,  indiflin6i  objeCt  on  our  left  a 
long  way,  A fcreen  of  mountain-afh,  elm,  and 
oak  on  each  fide  of  the  road  forms  an  avenue 
to  the  town  and  a moft  agreeable  contrail  to  the 
country  we  leave  behind.  To  ride  under  the 
fhade  of  a hedge-row  was  a real  luxury  to  us. 

Launceston  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  a 
pleafing  and  cultivated  country,  partly  on  an 
eminence,  and  partly  on  a fharp  declivity  to  the 
north.  In  entering  the  town,  we  paffed  under 
the  mouldering  walls  of  its  ancient  cafile,  which 
even  now  retains  a threatening  afpeCl,  and  mufl 
have  been  once  a very  flrong  and  important 
fortrefs.  The  keep  Hands  on  an  elevated  knoll 
that  appears  to  be  partly  artificial  and  is  faid  to 
have  extended  originally  farther  into  the  town. 
The  principal  entrance  is  to  the  north-eafl, 
where  flood  the  great  gate,  which  is  in  an  im- 
perfect 
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Cornwall,  perf eft  {late,  but  fome  walls  {till  adjoin  to  it. 

After  croffing  a confiderable  area  we  mount  a 
flight  of  fteps,  rifing  very  quick,  to  the  keep. 
The  latter  is  furrounded  by  a circular  wall,  in- 
tended probably  for  a fort  of  covered  way; 
about  fix  feet  within  it  there  is  a fecond  wall, 
twelve  feet  in  thicknefs,  through  which  a ftair- 
eafe  leads  to  the  top.  The  whole  diameter  of 
the  keep  is  ninety-three  feet,  and  the  height  of 
the  parapet  above  the  bafe-court  one  hundred 
' and  four  feet.  Before  the  Conqueft,  we  have 

no  further  account  of  this  caftle  than  that  Otha- 
mar  de  Knivet  was  conftable,  or  governor. 
Richard  I.  gave  it  to  Earl  (afterwards  King) 
John,  his  brother.— William,  Earl  of  Morton 
and  Cornwall,  made  fo  many  additions  to  it  that 
he  has  been  confidered  by  fome  as  the  founder. 
The  keep  feems  to  me  to  be  of  a much  earlier 
date  than  any  other  part  of  the  works,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  foundation  of  it  is  a 5 
old  as  the  time  of  the  Britons,  who,  no  doubt, 
had  fome  ftrong  forts  in  this  part  of  the  country 
for  their  fecurity  againfl;  the  Saxons,— Including 

the 
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the  borough,  of  Newport,  which  joins  clofe  to  Cornwall. 
Launcefton,  this  is  a very  populous  and  exten- 
five  place.  The  church  belonging  to  the  former 
was  once  a conventual  one,  dedicated  to  St. 

Stephen ; hence  the  parifh  has  fometimes  the 
fame  appellation.  A prior  and  canons,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftine,  placed  here  by  Warle- 
waft,  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  inhabited  at  firft  a fpot 
near  the  caftle,  but  were  afterwards  removed  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  river  Kenfey,  which  runs 
under  the  hill.  The  church  of  St.  Thomas  oc- 
cupies a pleafant,  rural  fituation  near  the  foot  of 
the  latter.  In  the  heart  of  the  town  ftands  that 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  a handfome  fabric,  in  a 
rich  ftile  of  the  Gothic  order,  but  much  ob- 
fcured  by  other  buildings. — There  are  two  fine 
Gothic  gates  ftill  Handing,  and  in  Leland’s  time 
the  place  was  encompaffed  by  a regular  wall. — 

At  the  entrance  to  the  White-hart  inn  we  ob- 
ferved  a noble  Saxon  arch;  fo  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  on  the  fite  of  it  flood  the  monaf- 
tery  mentioned  above. — Launcefton  has  alto- 
gether a very  refpeftable  appearance.  The 
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Cornwall \ affizes  are  holden  here  alternately  with  Bodmin, 
and  it  is  confidered  as  the  chief  town  in  the 
county. 

Our  neareft  way  to  Plymouth  lay  through 
Callington  and  Saltafh ; indeed  the  mines  near 
the  former  would  have  induced  us  to  pafs 
through  it,  had  it  been  even  remote  from  the 
high  road.  The  face  of  the  country  becomes 
now  both  varied  and  fertile,  and  formed  a pleaf- 
ing  preparation  to  our  return  into  the  delightful 
county  of  Devon,  We  frequently  difcovered  ' 
the  Tamar  gliding  through  a fucceffion  of  cul- 
tivated lands  and  enclofures.  Sometimes  an 
immenfe  landfcape  opened  to  our  view. — rOn 
the  left  a range  of  mountains,  the  harfhnefs  of 
their  outline  mellov/ed  by  diftance,  feemed  to 
advance  in  a north-eaft  direction.  Near  thefe 
are  the  huge  Druidical  monuments  called  the 
Hurler s , and  alfo  the  Cheeje-ring /,  as  they  are 
vulgarly  named.  The  materials  for  both  were 
furnifhed  on  the  fpot,  for  the  granite  rocks  con- 
tinue their  courfe  to  the  eaft  of  Bodmin,  and  the 
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Cheefe-rings  (which  are  immenfe  maffes  of  this  Comvjalh 
rock  piled  on  each  other  nearly  in  a circle) 
were  probably  conftrufted  by  nature  herfelf,  in 
one  of  her  whimfical  moments. — The  Hurler s 
are  three  fingular  and  large  circles  of  ftones 
which  interfeft  each  other,  the  centres  being  in 
a right  line ; the  name  is  derived  from  a ridi- 
culous tradition  that  they  were  once  people 
amufing  themfelves  at  hurling  * or  wreftling,  a 
favourite  fport  with  the  Cornifhmen." 

Having  now  nearly  completed  the  tour  of  this 
county,  and  vifited  its  mod  fecluded  parts,  with- 
out finding  any  traces  of  the  old  Cornifli  lan- 
guage, we  ventured  to  conclude  that  it  mull  be 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  extinft,  efpecially  as  Mr. 

Ray  could  not  meet  with  more  than  one  perfon 
who  wrote  it  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1662.  Mr. 
Barrington  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old 
woman  that  could  fcold  in  it,  when  he  vifited 


* The  natives  of  Cornwall  have  long  been  famous  for  their  ftrength 
and  dexterity  at  this  exercife. — Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Cormjk  hag. 

this 
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Cornwall,  this  county  in  1 y 68.-- — It  was  fpoken  fo  generally, 
however,  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  Dr.  Moreman,  Vicar  of  Mynhinet,  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  taught  his  parifhoners 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  command- 
ments in  Englifh. — -According  to  the  beft  au- 
thorities I have  been  able  to  confult,  the  Cornifh 
mull  have  been  merely  a dialeD  of  that  language 
which  prevailed  over  all  Britain  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Saxons,  and  which  was  common 
(though  not  vdown  to  fo  late  a period)  to  Ireland 
and  Gaul.  The  Britons  being  driven  into 
countries' remote  from  each  other,  their  language 
would  in  procefs  of  time  become  differently 
written  and  pronounced,  and  mixed  in  different 
degrees  with  other  languages,  fo  as  to  conftitute 
the  Armorican,  Welfh,  and  Cornifh,  which 
feem  to  have  never  been  radically  diflinCh,  for 
thofe  who  are  verfed  in  any  one  of  thefe  can 
interpret  the  others  with  tolerable  facility.*" 


* See  Gough’s  Camdetiy  vol.  i,  p,  u« 
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Many  caufes  have  operated  to  occafion  the  ex-  Cornwall 
tin&ion  of  the  laft.  In  the  firfl:  place,  no  more 
than  three  books  are  extant  in  the  language: 
one  of  them  (Gibfon  informs  us)  is  written  in 
an  old  court-hand  on  vellum,  and  contains  the 
hiftory  of  our  Saviour’s  paflion ; the  other 
two  are  in  the  Bodleian  library,  but  I am  ig- 
norant of  the  fubjeft  of  them. — Secondly,  the 
ceflation  of  all  intercourfe  and  correfpondence 
with  the  people  of  Bretagne  under  Henry  VII. 
before  whofe  time  there  were  interchanges  of  fa- 
milies and  princes  with  them ; and — laftly, — the 
jealoufies  that  have  exifted  between  the  natives 
of  this  county  and  Wales,  fince  the  latter  has  be- 
come a mining  country,  were  the  means  of  con- 
fining the  Cornifhmen  to  a communication  in 
their  original  language,  only  with  each  other. 

The  Welfh  having  much  lefs  intercourfe  with 
their  neighbours  than  the  people  of  Cornwall, 
we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  the  language  of  the 
former  has  furvived  that  of  the  latter,  and  we 
have  no  need  perhaps  to  take  other  circum- 
ftances  into  confideration. 


Before 
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Before  we  came  to  Callington  we  perceived 
fome  mines  on  the  right.  Among  the  rubbifli 
furrounding  the  fhafts  we  found  a good  deal  of 
decompofing  granite,*  fimilar  to  that  of  St.  Ste- 
phen’s parilh,  and  which  might  be  applied  to 
the  fame  purpofes.  St.  Kitt’s  hill  (on  the  left) 
confifts  entirely  of  granite,  and,  at  the  very  top* 
a fhaft  has  been  funk  for  digging  tin.  Whether 
this  mine  has  been  produdive  I know  not,  but 
there  is  a great  quantity  of  wolfram  in  the  quartz 
that  feems  to  adjoin  the  lode.  Killas  is  the 
upper  Jlratum  around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but 
the  latter  is  certainly  one  of  the  links,  as  it  were* 
that  ferves  to  conned  the  granitic  chain  of 
Cornwall  with  the  fame  of  Dartmoor ; its  out- 
line is  as  mountainous  as  any  we  faw  in  this 
county,  and  its  fides  are  rendered  craggy  by  the 
mafles  of  granite  projeding  from  them,  and 
which  come  under  the  fame  charader  as  the 
moorftone.— The  profped  from  the  fummit  of 


• The  Cbina-Jlonc, 
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St.  Kitt’s  bill  embraces  a vaft  tract  of  country, 
and  brings  both  banks  of  the  Tamar  under  the 
fame  natural  diftrift,  by  (hewing  a perfeft  fimi- 
larity  in  their  agricultural,  as  well  as  their  geo- 
logical afpeft,  and  making  an  imaginary  union 
between  the  eminences  that  overlook  them  on 
each  fide.  To  the  fouth,  Plymouth-found  pre- 
fented  its  hazy  furface,  and  we  could  diftinQly 
trace  the  route  by  which  we  were  the  next  day 
to  complete  our  circuit  of  Cornwall. 

Callington,  placed  in  a fituation  quite 
commanded  by  the  bold  height  of  St.  Kitt’s  hill, 
has  nothing  to  boaftof  but  its  church,  a fpacious, 
towering  fabric.  Though  a fhabby  place,  it  may 
juflly  claim  a fuperiority  in  rank  to  many  other 
of  the  Cornifh  boroughs.  Its  manufaQory  of 
cloth  is  as  brifk  as  any  carried  on  in  the  county, 
but  this  is  a branch  of  bufinefs  which  feeing  to 
be  migrating  very  fafl  from  the  more  weftern 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

As  we  came  nearer  to  the  Tamar,  our  views 

vol.  i.  t gradually 
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Cornwall,  gradually  improved,  and  the  vicinity  of  Pen- 
CaftleJ  tilly  Castle,  which  ffands  on  its  edge,  is 
highly  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  The  declivities 
towards  the  river  are  molt  charmingly  wooded, 
and  fine  tall  elms,  wearing  a pi&urefque  ap- 
pearance of  age,  ftretch  their  broad  branches 
over  the  approach  to  the  caftle.  The  latter  is 
a modern  building,  and  has  the  appellation  of  a 
caftle,  I imagine,  only  from  its  embattled  form. 

Cultivation  was  now  become  confpicuous  in 
every  dire&ion,  and  the  Danmonian  fence,  from 
its  novelty,  was  not  fo  offenfive  to  us  as  when 
our  eyes  had  been  more  familiarized  to  a fcene 
of  fertility  and  to  the  concerns  of  agriculture.— 
How  happy  the  occupations  of  the  hufbandman 
appeared  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  wretched' 
miner ! The  latter  affifted  only  by  the  gleam  of 
a candle,  and  furrounded  by  a grofs,  and  fre- 
quently by  a deadly,  atmofphere,  is  momentarily 
in  danger  of  feeing  the  tomb  clofe  over  his  head, 
whilft  the  former,  bleffed  in  his  toil  with  a pure 
air  and  the  fplendor  of , heaven,  purfues  the  tafk 
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afligned  him  with  vigour  and  cheerfulnefs.  Cornwall 
From  this  contrail,  I think,  one  may  judge 
what  nature  intended  to  be  the  true  riches 
of  man. 


DEVONSHIRE 

CONTINUED. 


The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Saltaflh,  we  went 
up  the  Tavey  to  vifit  the  lead  mines  of  Be  re-  Bere-Aldon, 
Alston.  A ferene  Iky,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
fcenes  which  fucceeded  each  other  according  to 
every  curvature  in  our  courfe,  rendered  our 
little  voyage  inexpreffibly  pleafing.  There  is 
a profufion  of  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

mines,  and  the  fpace  comprehended  between 

* 

the  Tamar  and  the  Tavey  towards  their  con- 
fluence prefented  a great  number  of  very  loVely 
t 2 land- 
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Devon,  landfcapes.  After  being  landed,  we  had  the 
diftance  of  about  a mile  and  an  half  to  walk 
before  we  arrived  at  Bere-Alfton,  which, 
though  a borough,  is  quite  a mean  village, , and 
we  were  informed  that  not  a fingle  voter  refides 
in  it.  Probably  it  was  once  the  property  of  a 
perfon  of  fome  rank  and  influence,  by  which 
means  many  inconfiderable  places  firft  obtained 
the  privilege  of  fending  reprefentatives  to  par- 
liament. It  Is  faid  that  the  manor  was  given 
by  the  Conqueror  to  a branch  of  the  family  of 
Alen^on ; if  fo,  the  word  Aljlon  might  be  a 
corruption  of  that  name. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  at  thefe 
mines  fome  fluor  in  oQohedral  cryftals,  which 
is  a very  rare  mineral,  and  at  no  other  place 

1 

in  England,  I believe,  is  it  to  be  found.- — The 
ore  is  a galena , with  a matrix  of  whitilh  quartz 
accompanied  by  a good  deal  of  blende.  Killas 
conftitutes  in  a great  meafure  the  country  of 
the  galena , and  feems  to  prevail  in  the  foil 
about  Bere-Alfton.  The  depth  of  the  mines  is 

not 
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not  very  confiderable,  nor  do  they  produce 
fufficiently  to  excite  any  great  fpirit  of  induftry  ; 
indeed  at  this  time  we  did  not  find  that  any 
workings  at  all  were  going  on. 

On  our  return  to  the  boat,  the  water  proved 
too  fhallow  to  carry  us  back,  which  obliged  us 
to  wait  for  the  flood  tide,  and  was  the  means  of 
furnifhing  us  with  an  acquifition  in  the  way  of 
conchology.  In  the  mud  appeared  a fpecies  of 
TurbOy  which,  though  very  fimilar  to  T.  littoreus 
(the  common  periwinkle),  has  fome  charac- 
ters that  feem  to  authorize  its  being  confi- 
dered  as  a different  {hell.  The  anfrattus  are 
much  more  fwollen,  as  it  were,  than  in  the 
above  fpecies;  the  fpire  is  more  depreffed ; 
and,  befides  that  there  is  no  appearance  of 
Jlrice  either  tranfverfely  or  longitudinally,  this 
fhell  has  a fort  of  diftorted  or  rude  contour  that 
may  perhaps  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of 
T.  rudis . Its  colour  is  greenifh. — I do  not 

find  that  it  has  been  either  figured  or  defcribed. 
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We  now  re-crofled  the  Tamar,  at  the  Saltafh 
pafiage,  having  completed  a peregrination  of 
almoft  three  hundred  miles  fince  our  firft 
arrival  at  that  town* 

Plymouth  and  its  environs  comprehend  a 
variety  of  interefting  obje&s,  to  the  furvey  of 
which  fome  days  fhould  be  allotted  by  every 
one  who  vifits  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Edyftone  light-houfe,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and 
the  dock-yards  form  a fuperior  aflemblage  of 
attra&ions. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  is  large,  but  an  ill- 
built,  difagreeable  place,  infefted  with  all  the 
filthinefs  fo  frequent  in  fea-ports.  It  carries 
on  a very  extenfive  trade,  and  there  is  a great 
exportation  of  pilchards  to  Italy  and  other  ca- 
tholic countries.  The  fifhery  does  not  extend 
farther  eaftward  than  this  harbour.— The  new 
quay  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  Sutton-pool,  where 
veffels  are  pretty  ftife,  when  thofe  in  the  Sound, 
&nd  even  in  Catwater,  run  great  rifques  from 

the 
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the  liigh  fea  which  a fouth  wind  generally  Devon, 
brings.  Wrecks  often  happen  under  Mount 
Batton,  and  other  eminences  near  the  town. — » 

A citadel,  built  on  a noble  fcale,  protefts  the 
Sound ; yet  the  entrance  of  the  latter  does  not 
feem  fufficiently  guarded,  and  (if  the  fecurity  of 
Plymouth  be  of  importance  to  the  kingdom)  it 
is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  plan  propofed 
fome  years  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  being 
reje&ed.  Without  fome  ftronger  works,  his 
Grace  thought  the  place  very  far  from  being 
impregnable.— Hamoaze  (the  mouth  of  the 
Tamar)  is  commanded  by  the  works  on  St. 
Nicholas’s  ifle, — a fpot  about  two  acres  in  ex- 
tent, on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  Sound. — The 
citadel  has  five  regular  baftions,  a large  {tore 
houfe,  and  many  fine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was 
ereQed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — At  a little 
diftance  weft  from  the  town  are  the  marine  bar- 
racks, which  occupy  a confiderable  extent  of 
ground,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a col- 
lege, than  of  a building  for  the  accommodation 
of  foldiers, 
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Devon,  Two  miles  from  Plymouth,  on  the  eaftern 
Plymouth-  fide  of  the  Tamar,  hands  the  town  of  Ply- 
mouth-Dock,  almoft  united  to  the  former  by 
the  village  of  Stonehoufe  and  the  numerous 
houfes  that  extend  along  the  road.  From  the 
bu file  and  continual  palfing  of  people  we  could 
fancy  ourfelves  in  the  outfkirts  of  London.— 
The  Royal  hofpital  is  fituated  on  the  right,  en- 
joying a fine,  elevated  fpot  that  feems  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  a fupply  of  wholefome  air. 
On  the  left  appears  the  governor  of  Plymouth’s 
houfe,  overlooking  the  Sound,  Hamoaze,  and 
Stonehoufe-pool  from  a rocky  eminence  which 
borders  the  latter,  and  which  is  fortified  with 
fome  regular  works  for  the  defence  of  th^ 
dock-yards. 

The  levelling  of  fo  large  a fpace  of  ground  as 
the  dock-yards  occupy  muft  have  been  attended 
with  prodigious  labour,  particularly  the  gun- 
wharf,  which  was  hewn  out  of  fome  fchiftofe 
rocks  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  or  more, 
This  Hate  is  of  a very  fingular  fpecies,  and  re- 
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fembles  in  colour  the  Siberian  jafper,  being 
compofed  of  alternate  green  and  purple  lamina ? 
running  in  right  lines.  A very  hard  reddifh 
limeftone  prevails  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the 
yards. — The  docks  and  bafons  are  conftrufted 
on  a fpacious  and  magnificent  fcale,  and  the 
different  offices  and  work-fhops  are  extremely 
commodious  and  complete.  The  wet  dock  is 
formed  to  contain  five  firft-rates  at  a time,  and 
there  is  a bafon  two  hnndred  feet  fquare. — The 
rope-houfe  is  longer  by  twenty  fathoms  than 
that  of  Portfmouth,  the  whole  length  of  it  be- 
ing four  hundred  fathoms. — Thofe  who  have 
never  feen  fimilar  fcenes  cannot  form  any  con- 
ception of  the  aftivity  and  variety  of  employ- 
ments exhibited  here,  nor  is  any  fpeftacle  bet- 
ter calculated  to  enable  one  to  make  a proper 
eflimate  of  human  ingenuity,  than  the  gradual 
growth  of  a few  rude  pieces  of  timber  into  the 
majeftic,  wonderful  flrufturc  that  encounters 
the  winds  and  waves. 

1 t 

* \ 

From  a little  cove,  clofe  to  the  dock-yards, 
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there  is  a ferry  to  Mount-Edgcumbe,  which 
(exclufive  of  its  exterior  advantages^)  in  the 
fituation,  difpofition  of  the  grounds,  and  natural 
embellifhments,  has  recommendations  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  moft  fpots  in  our  ifland.  From  the 
Sound,  which  is  bounded  by  it  on  the  weft,  its 
effect  is  Angularly  ftriking  in  point  both  of 
grandeur  and  decoration,  and  the  houfe  appears 
to  great  advantage.  The  latter,  a fquare  build- 
ing  with  a tower  at  each  corner,  was  begun  by 
Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  from  whom  its  prefent 
noble  pofteffor  (the  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe) 
is  defcended.  It  commands  a view  almoft  un- 
paralleled for  variety  and  magnificence  of -ob- 
jects. In  front,  the  town  and  harbour  of  Ply- 
mouth prefent  themfelves  ; a little  to  the  left, 
the  dock-yards,  the  fortifications  that  furround 
them,  fhips  of  various  dimenfions  failing  in  and 
out  of  the  Tamar,  and  the  diftant  banks  of  that 
river  ; to  the  right,  a broad  fweep  of  the  Chan- 
nel, and  feveral  bold  headlands  ftarting  from  the 
coaft  ; whilft  more  immediately  under  the  eye 
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appears  a fine  declivity  richly  planted,  and  or- 
namented with  temples,  ftatues,  and  fountains. 

' ■ " /*\  ■ •_ ' . 

During  Mary’s  war  with  France,  the  Spanifh 
and  Netherland  fleets  having  joined  the  Englifh 
at  Plymouth,  the  admirals  of  the  three  nations 
were  fumptuoufly  entertained  by  Sir  Richard 
at  this  princely  feat. — The  Duke  of  Medina, 
commander  of  the  famous  Armada , is  faid  to 
have  been  fo  much  delighted  with  the  fpot  that, 
as  he  paffed  with  his  fuppofed  invincible  fleet 
along  the  coaft,  he  made  himfelf,  in  idea,  at  once 
poffeffor  of  it. 

Adjoining  to  Mount- Edgcumbe  are  Maker- 
heights,  whence  we  had  a profpeft  ftill  more 
extended  than  before,  a greater  part  of  Corn- 
wall entering  into  the  landfcape,  with  num- 
berlefs  towns  and  villages. — The  parifh  church 
(the  tower  of  which  is  a flation  for  the  difplay  of 
fignals)  flands  clofe  to  the  park-walls,  and  by 
means  of  fo  very  elevated-  a fituation,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  harbour  gain  intelligence  of  whatever 
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Devon,  fleets  pafs  up  or  down  the  Channel.  Home- 
ward-bound fhips  generally  put  into  Plymouth 
to  provide  themfelves  with  pilots, 

Edyftone  The  diftance  of  the  Ed  y stone  from  Plymouth 
Light-houfe.  # 

is  nearly  fpurteen  miles.*  Its  fituation  is  fuch 
that  all  the  fwells  from  the  bay  of  Bifcay  and 
the  ocean  come  along  the  coaft  towards  it  with 
uncontrouled  fury,  which  rendered  it  a perilous 
fpot  to  mariners  before  the  ereHion  of  the  light- 
houfe.  The  prefent  building  was  the  work  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton,  who  publifhed  a 
very  interefting  account  of  it,  in  a folio  volume, 
in  the  year  1793.  He  informs  us  that  his  plan 
was  taken  from  obfervations  that  he  had  made 
on  the  trunk  of  a tree,  which  gradually  dimi- 
nifhes  from  a curve  into  a cylinder,  and  gave 


* The  proper  time  of  failing  from  Plymouth  to  the  Edyftone  is  when 
they  have  high-water  at  the  former  place,  becaufe  the  ebb-tide  will  aflift 
your  getting  out  from  the  Sound,  and  then  meeting  the  Channel  tide 
running  eaftward,  the  current  will  naturally  drive  fo  much  to  the  eaft 
that,  if  the  wind  be  flack,  its  return  to  the  weft:  when  there  is  half  ebb  at 
the  light  houfe  will  bring  you  thither  in  courfe  before  low-water,  and 
afford  the  beft  chance  of  landing. 
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him  a ftrong  idea  of  the  advantage  of  fuch  a 
form.  The  materials  which  he  ufed  were  chiefly 
of  moorftone,  and  managed  fo  as  to  lock  into 
each  other,  being  primarily  engrafted  into  the 
rock ; in  the  round,  or  entire  courfes,  above 
the  top  of  the  latter,  all  are  dove-tailed,  and 
locked  to  one  large  centre  (tone.  His  cement 
was  compofed  of  tarras  (or  puzzolana)  and 
'limeftone  from  Watchett,  in  Somerfetfihire. 
Thefe  materials  together  formed  an  excellent 
mortar  for  fetting  in  the  midft  of  water. 

The  firft  building  erefted  on  the  Edyftone 
rock  was  the  defign  of  a Mr.  Winftanley,  of 
Littlebury,  in  EfTex,  who  feems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a great  mechanical  turn,  and  had  ac- 
quired fome  fame  by  feveral  machines  which  he 
had  invented  fimilar  to  Merlin’s.  He  com- 
menced his  light-houfe  in  the  year  1696,  and 
finifhed  it  in  1700,  but  it  required  confiderable 
repairs  within  three  years  afterwards ; yet  fo 
confident  was  Mr.  W.  of  the  excellence  of  his 
•plan  that,  when  he  went  to  Plymouth  in  Novem- 
ber 
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Devon,  ber,  1703,  to  fuperintend  the  workmen,  he  told 
fome  of  his  friends  “ hejhould  only  wijh  to  be  on 
the  J pot  in  the  greatejl  Jlorm  that  ever  blew  under 
the  face  of  the  heavens , in  order  to  fee  what  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  Jirutfure.” — The  unfortu- 
nate architedt  paid  dearly  Tor  his  prefumption, 
for  in  the  dreadful  hurricane  of  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  November  (1703)  the  whole  building 
was  wafhed  away,  and  himfelf,  and  others  that 
were  with  him  in  it,  never  more  heard  of!— 
The  next  adventurer  was  John  Rudyerd,  a filk 
mercer,  of  Ludgate-hill,  who  was  1 empowered 
to  build  by  an  a£l  of  parliament  palfed  in  the 
year  1706.  Rudyerd  was  convinced  that  the 
form  of  his  predeceffor’s  light-houfe  was  a very 
injudicious  one  (being  polygonal),  and  conftru&ed 
his  own  circular.  He  made  the  bafe  twenty- 
three  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
height  ninety-two  feet,  and  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted in  three  years.  It  Hood  until  the  fecond 
of  December,  1755,  when  a fire  accidentally 
broke  out,  and,  by  the  feventh,  entirely  deftroyed 
it,— A very  fingular,  and  almoft  incredible,  ac- 
cident 
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cident  happened  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Some 
lead,  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  flames,  dropped 
into  the  mouth_of  a man  who  was  gaping  up  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  light-houfe,  and,  though 
the  weight  of  it  was  found  to  be  more  than 
feven  ounces,  the  poor  wretch  furvived  his 
fcalding  dofe  ten  days.* — At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1756,  Mr.  Smeaton  was  pitched  upon 
as  a proper  perfon  to  reftore  the  ftrufture. 
This  gentleman,  of  whofe  mechanical  genius  the 
prefent  light-houfe  promifes  to  be  a very  durable 
monument,  was  originally  a philofophical  inftru- 
ment  maker,  and  being  ele&ed  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  as  a compliment  to  his  talents, 
received  great  attention  from  the  Earl  of  Mac- 


* The  body  was  differed  by  Mr.  Spry,  of  Plymouth,  by  whom  an 
account  of  this  extraordinary  circumftance  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  49,  p.  477.)  In  confequence  of  the  in- 
credulity that  attached  to  his  report,  the  above  gentleman  was  induced  to 
profecute  a feries  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  liquid  hot  lead,  the 
iffue  of  which  fully  eftabliflied  the  pofiibility  of  the  occurrence.  A 
lump  of  this  metal  weighing  three  ounces  remained  fome  time  in  the 
ftomach  of  a fowl,  without  producing  death,  and  the  bird  even  eat  feveral 
barley-corns  aftei  wards. 
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clesfield,  then  Prefident.  He  was  introduced 
by  that  nobleman  to  Mr.  Whiftoh,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Edyftone,  and  completed  the 
new  building  for  them  in  Otlober,  1759. 

To  what  a degree  mu  ft  the  waves  of  the 
Channel  be  agitated  to  rife  above  the  top  ,of 
the  light-houfe,  and  even  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  feet ! And  yet  we  were  afTured  that 
this  awfu}  fcene  has  been  frequently  witnefled. 
— We  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  itru&ure 
fhould  be  contrived  of  fufficient  ftrength  and 
durability  to  refill  fuch  an  impetus , and  in  Mr. 
Smeaton’s  undertaking  there  was  certainly  an 
exertion  of  genius  which  extorts  a very  high 
degree  of  admiration. 

About  Plymouth  there  are  fome  fubflances 
interefting  to  a mineralogill.  The  rocks  are 
mollly  of  limeftone,  but  thofe  which  range 
themfelves  along  the  northern  fide  of  Stone- 
houfe-pool  prefent  two  very  fingular  fpecies  of 
it.  One  is  very  hard,  compact,  and  capable  of 

a good 
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a good  polifh,  in  colour  dull  white,  with  veins 
of  red,  and  partly  cryftallized.  It  is  uncom- 
monly heavy,  and  in  fra&ure  granularly  foliated, 
or  rather  conchoidal.  From  effervefcing  very 
flowly  with  acids  unlefs  pulverized,  it  feems  to 
be  fuperfaturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  to  ap- 
proach to  the  dolomiey  of  Sauffure.  Da  Cofta 
defcribes  it  (in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  FoJJils> 
p.  206)  as  <f  Marmor  album,  rubro  variegatum, 
alterum.” — The  other  fpecies,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  fame  ridge  as  the  former,  is  of  a lamel- 
lar texture,  and,  from  its  general  appearance, 
and  particularly  its  unDuoufnefs  to  the  touch, 
we  at  firft  conceived  it  to  be  of  the  magnefian 
genus . A lime-burner,  however,  who  was  con- 
veying fome  of  it  to  the  neighbouring  kiln, 
foon  convinced  us  of  our  miftake,  and  we  found 
that  it  was  really  calcareous,  but  of  that  fpecies 
which  Mr.  Kirwan  calls  the  muricalcite  * for 
(though  it  effervefces  brifkly  with  acids)  when 


* See  Elements  of  Mineralogy , vol.  1,  p.  92. 
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Devon,  dilfolved  it  leaves  a confiderable  rejiduum  of 

\ 

talcy  particles.  Its  colour  is  externally  a 
brownifh  red  (arifing  from  a fmall  portion  of 
oxyde  of  iron)  and  internally  a greenifli  white. 
The  texture  is  curved-foliated,  and  the  fra&ure 
in  the  dire&ion  of  the  lamcllcei  which  are  thin, 
fmooth,  and  greafy  to  the  touch.  It  burns  to  a 
brownifh  white  powder,  but  does  not  readily  be- 
come pulverulent  when  flaked. 

Crags  of  limellone  infulated,  as  it  were,  in  ar- 
gillaceous (late,  and  prefenting  the  appearance 
. of  having  been  pitched  or  immerfed  in  it  by 

violence  occur  very  frequently  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  Tavey,  and  particularly  about  Ro- 
borough  heath.  The  neared:  fpot  to  Plymouth 
where  granite  is  to  be  difcovered  feems  to  be 
Callback,  on  the  river  Tamar,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  fifteen  miles.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  fubltance  is  found  at  nearly  the  fame  dif- 
tance fouthward,  the  Edyltone  and  neighbour- 
ing rocks  confiding  of  a lamellar  fort  of  it. 
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We  migrated  a little  from  the  high  road  to  Devon* 
Taviftock,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  fcenery  of 
Plym  Wood.  Purfuing  fome  of  its  intricate  Plym  wood 
tracks,  we  loll  ourfelves  in  the  bofom  of  the 
wood  juft  when  we  imagined  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching its  borders.  Far  from  regretting  fe- 
veral  fruitlefs  peregrinations,  however,  the  more 
we  wandered  the  more  we  were  charmed.  The 
leaves,  varied  by  autumnal  tints,  prefented  a rich 
mafsof  colours,  which  were  gradually  blended  by 
diftance  into  one  fimple  hue.  The  lefs  remote 
features  of  this  lovely  woodland  landfcape  per- 
petually  changed,  and  a curving  branch  of  the 
Plym  fometimes  bathed  the  foot  of  a craggy 
(lope,  and  fometimes  traverfed  a broad,  level 
vale. 

We  obferved  Lichen  laciniatus , as  we  parted, 
on  fome  aged  branches  of  oak  and  afli. 

Unfavourable  weather  detained  us  fome  time 
at  Tavistock,  and  would  fcarcely. allow  us  to  Taviftock, 
ftir  out  of  our  inn  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

So 
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Devon,  So  great  a quantity  of  rain  fell  that  the  Tavey 
rolled  under  the  bridge  in  a torrent,— a circum- 
ftance  that  contributed  confiderably  to  the  pic- 
turefque  eifeft:  of  the  views  on  its  banks.  The 
latter  are  rocky,  elevated,  and  in  many  points 
well  broken  for  reprefentation  by  the  pencil, 
particularly  with  the  addition  of  the  venerable, 
old  Gothic  ruins  that  appear  near  the  bridge. — - 
Taviftock  Hill  preferves  many  fine  remains  of 
its  abbey,  which  mull  once  have  been  no  lefs 
fplendid  in  its  conftruGion  than  fpacious  in  ex- 
tent. Its  revenues  were  princely,  and  its  ab- 
bots were  lords  of  parliament  and  mitred.  The 
founder  was  Ordulf,*  fon  of  Ordgar,  Earl  of 
Bevonfhire,  whofe  daughter  Elfrida  married 
King  Edgar.  Livingus,  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  ad- 
ded very  munificently  to  its  poffeffions.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  bleffed  Virgin  and  St.  Rumond, 


* We  are  informed  by  William  of  Malmeflbury  that  this  Ordulf  Was  of 
fo  immenfe  a ftature,  that  he  could  walk  along  both  Tides  of  the  river 
(which  were  ten  feet  apart)  ftridewife  ! He  could  alfo  break  the  bars  of 
gates ! To  believe  this  requires  more  than  monkifb  credulity. 
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(the  body  of  the  latter  being  interred  here),  and 
the  monks  were  of  the  Benedictine  order. ^ 
There  were  thirty-fix  flails  in  the  old  conven- 
tual church,  no  part  of  which  is  Handing,  but 
there  are  feveral  buildings  that  feem  to  have  be-^ 
longed  to  the  abbey ; they  are  now  ufed  for 
warehoufes  and  other  purpofes.  Adjoining  to 
the  principal  inn  is  a large,  handfome  Gothic 
gate,  adorned  with  lofty  pinnacles,  as  are  alfo 
the  contiguous  remains.  At  what  period  thefe 
were  ereCted  I cannot  difcover,  but  from  the 
fquare  windows  and  the  form  of  the  roofs,  they 
cannot  certainly  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Henry  VI, 

We  read  of  many  eminent  men  that  were  ab- 
bots of  Taviftock,  and  a particular  encourage- 
ment feems  to  have  been  afforded  to  learning  in 
this  town.  A printing-prefs  was  eftabliflied 
here  very  foon  after  that  art  was  brought  into 

* Steevens’s  Dugdale,  vol.  i,  p.  32. 
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Devon,  England,  and  Gibfon  (in  his  additions  to  Cam- 
den) fays  that  he  had  underftood  there  was  a 
Saxon  Grammar  printed  in  the  place  about  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Charles’s  reign,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fchool,  in  which  lectures  were  read  on 
that  language.  Thefe  lectures,  however,  have 
long  been  difcontinued. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  language 
of  our  Saxon  anceftors  is  now  fo  little  culti- 
vated, efpecially  when  we  confider  that  it  is  the 
bafis  of  the  modem  Englifh ; that  an  infinite 
number  of  legal  decihons  relative  to  the  tenure 
of  lands  mu  ft  depend  on  the  interpretation  of 
old  terms  in  that  tongue ; and  that  the  ftudy  of 
our  national  antiquities  is  fo  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  it.  It  was  from  the  latter  of  thefe 
confiderations  that  Sir  Henry  Speiman  founded 
the  Saxon  profefforfhip  in  Cambridge,  but  this 
laudable  inftitution  is  unfortunately  now  ufelefs. 
The  filter  Univerfity  has  lately  been  enabled  to 
benefit  from  a profefforfhip  founded  by  the  late 
Dr*  Rawlinfon,  and  the  talents  of  the  gentle- 
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man*  who  at  prefent  enjoys  its  emoluments  af- 
ford reafon  for  expelling  that  the  ftudy  of  Saxon 
will  be  promoted  in  the  latter . 

The  town  of  Taviftock  is  populous  and  very 
charmingly  fituated,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow 
and  the  buildings  mean.  Its  fupply  of  every 
fpecies  of  provifion  is  abundant,  particularly  in 
the  article  of  filh ; this  jefults  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  Plymouth.  , The  church  has  a venera- 
ble air,  and  contains  feveral  monuments  defend- 
ing of  notice.  The  grand-daughter  of  the 
learned  Henry  Stephens  (who  was  niece  alfo  of 
Ifaac  Cafaubon)  lies  here.  She  was  married  to 
Richard  Pollard,  Gent.— The  vaults  of  the 
Bourchiers,  Earls  of  Bath,  and  their  reprefenta- 
tives  the  Wreys,  Baronets,  were  pointed  out 
to  us. 

From  Taviftock  we  proceeded  to  Okehamp- 


* The  Reverend  — ■— ■ Mayo,  of  St.  John’s  College. 
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ton. — To  the  right  of  the  road,  within  the  pre- 
cinfls  of  Dartmoor,  fome  mines  drew  our  atten- 
tion, and  farther  on  to  the  left  there  is  a very 
remarkable  water-fall,  which  alfo  led  us  from 
the  high  road. 

We  came  firfi  to  a copper  mine,  called  Hu- 
el-Friendship,  fituated  in  a valley  under  the 
granite  mountains  about  five  miles  from  Tavif- 
tock  ; though  not  more  than  twenty-three  fa- 
thoms in  depth,  it  has  a rich  vein  of  ore,  which, 
it  may  be  fairly  prefumed,  will  be  ftill  more  pro- 
duflive  than  at  prefent.  The  matrix  is  a ca- 
ple,  in  the  compofition  of  which  argillaceous 
earth  feems  to  be  predominant,  and  the  country 
is  for  the  molt  part  killas.  In  the  fame  vein 
with  the  ore  a lingular  fpecies  of  cubic  mundic, 
having  very  concave  furfaces,  is  found.  We 
difcovered  fome  finall  cryftals  of  this  fubftance 
imbedded  in  what  the  miners  call  peachy  a foft 
kind  of  chlorite,  nearly  allied  in  compofition  to 
killas.  The  latter,  perhaps,  is  no  other  than  the 
Chlorite  f chief er>  of  Werner,  and  its  varieties 
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fe^m  to  be  produced  by  the  gradations  between  Devon. 
it  and  the  thon  [chief er,  or  argillaceous  flate. 

My  friend  Mr.  Hatchett  traced  in  the  moun- 
tains about  Loch-Lomond,  in  Scotland,  a regular 
tranfition  from  peach  into  indurated  chlorite, 
and  of  the  latter  into  killas,  and  this  again  he 
found  palling  into  thon  /chief er. — The  direftion 
of  the  lode  in  Huel-Friendlhip  is  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  the  dip,  or  inclination,  to  the  north, 
making  a difference  of  about  five  feet  in  a fa- 
thom. About  forty  men  are  employed,  exclu- 
five  of  the  cleaners  and  dreffers.  The  ore  is 
generally  fold  in  Cornwall,  and  fmelted  in 
Wales.  It  is  of  the  yellow,  or  pyritical  fort, 
galena  frequently  accompanying  it. 

About  a mile  eaftward  from  the  copper  mine, 

we  faw  two  tin  mines,  Hu  el- Tewel,  and  Hu-  Huel- Jewel 

Huel-Unity 

el-Unity.  The  depth  of  neither  of  thefe  is 
fo  great  as  that  of  the  Cornilh  tin  mines  in  ge- 
neral. The  ore  is  in  black  irregular  cryftals, 
the  dire&ion  of  the  lode  being  the  fame  as  that 
of  Huel-Friendfhip,  viz.  from  eaft  to  weft. 

There 
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Devon,  There  are  furnaces  for  roafting  the  ore  very 
near  to  the  mine. 

The  Devonfhire  tinners  became  a feparate 
body  from  thofe  of  Cornwall  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  who  confirmed  the  charter  granted  by 
Earl  Edmund,  and  made  various  additional  re- 
gulations. Before  this  prince’s  reign  the  tin- 
ners of  both  counties  enjoyed  one  common  cor- 
porate capacity,  and  held  a common  parliament 
on  Hengftone-hill,  but  the  Devonfhire  miners 
have  fince  affembled  alone  on  Crockern-torr. 
Their  laws,  with  regard  to  mining,  feem  to  have 
never  been  fo  well  defined,  or  fo  equitable,  as 
thofe  which  refpe8:  the  Cornifhmen,*  but  both 
being  included  within  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall, 
are  under  the  fame  general  confiitution.  One 
general  warden,  called  the  Lord,  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  either  by  himfelf  or  his  deputy,  has 


* The  Cornifh  laws,  which  are  particularly  recited  in  Piowden’s 
Comment . p.  237,  were  further  explained  50  Edw.  III.  8 Rich.  II* 
3 Edw,  IV,  1 Edw.  VI.  2 Mary  5 and  2 Elizabeth, 
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the  fupreme  decifion  in  matters  both  of  law  and  Devon. 
equity,  relative  to  the  tin  mines  of  the  dutchy. 

A court  is  generally  holden  once  a month  by  the 
fub-warden,  who  receives  appeals  from  inferior 
courts,  wherein  other  officers  prefide,but  a jury  is  ' 

impanelled  on  all  occafions.  No  laws  are  valid 
unlefs  regularly  pa  (fed  in  a ftannary  parliament, 
to  which  every  ftannary  town  fends  fix  reprefen- 
tatives,  who  in  Cornwall  are  ftiled  Stannators., 
in  Devonfiiire  Jurats . Every  a£l  muft  befigned 
by  thefe  reprefentatives,  the  Lord  Warden,  or 
his  deputy,  and  laftly  by  the  Duke  himfelf  (in 
his  privy  council)  or  the  fovereign*  and  has  then 
all  the  authority,  with  regard  to  tin  affairs,  of  an 
aft  of  the  fupreme  legifiature  of  England. — - 
There  are  only  four  ftannary  towns  in  Devon- 
fiiire, viz . Plympton,  Taviftock,  Afhburton,  and 
Chagford. 

t « 

The  foreft  of  Dartmoor  feems  to  have  Dartmoor 
taken  its  name  from  the  river  Dart,  which  rifes 
within  its  precinfts.  It  contains  about  eighty 
thoufand  acres, — a large  tra£t  of  land  to  be  fub- 

jea 
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Devon.  je£t  to  the  foreft  laws,  but  one  cannot  wonder  at 
fuch  a tyrant  as  John  (hewing  more  affection  for 
his  game  than  for  his  fubje&s  j- — — 

“ Both  doom’d  alike  for  fportive  tyrants  bled, 

<e  But  while  the  fubjedl  ftarv’d,  the  beaft  was  fed.’1’ 

POPE. 

There  are  feveral  mines  on  Dartmoor,  which  is 
but  little  produdfive  on  its  furface,  though  fome 
of  the  higher  fpots  afford  fine  fhort  herbage  for 
fheep,  and  here  a great  number  of  cattle  are 
fed.  Innumerable  ftreams  defcend  from  its 
.eminences,  and  take  various  courfes,  watering 
all  the  confines  of  the  foreft. — >1  have  never 
feen  a more  dreary  tradl  than  that  over  which 
we  paifed  from  the  tin  mines  towards  Lidford. 
The  foil  is  exceedingly  fwampy  and  moift,  and 
covered  with  Sphagnum  paluftre  (bog-mofs) 
through  which  our  horfes’  legs  penetrated  knee- 
deep  at  every  ftep.  If  we  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  captain  of  the  mines,  who  feemed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  we 
fhould  have  been  in  unceafing  apprehenfion  of 
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finking  deeper  than  our  heads. ^-Though  it  may  T>*v**' 
naturally  be  imagined  that  fo  wet,  expofed,  and 
uncomfortable  a di drift  mud  be  unhealthy,  we 
were  informed  that  the  inhabitants  live  to  an  ex- 
traordinary age.  They  reckon  themfelves  mid- 
dle~aged-  only  when  arrived  at  fixty , and  <c  it  is 
no  very  uncommon  thing  (faid  our  guide)  to 
hear  the  death  of  a man  of  feventy  years  of  age 
fpoken  of  as  if  premature!”  The  principal 
caufe,  I believe,  of  this  longevity,  as  in  other 
countries  remarkable  for  it,  is  the  abfence  of 
temptations  to  intemperance. 

Lidford  water- fall  is  about  a mile  and  Lid  ford  wa« 

td**  fail* 

an  half  wedward  from  the  town  of  that  name,  the 
latter  being  not  more  than  the  fame  didance 
from  the  high  road  to  Okehamptgn.  It  is  a 
highly  romantic  fpot,  and  fo  remote  from  any 
frequented  track  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 
it  without  the  adidance  of  a guide.  Pafling 
through  a farm-yard,  we  were  advifed  to  leave 
our  horfes,  on  account  of  the  length  and  deep- 
nefs  of  the  hill  we  were  to  defcend  towards  the 

fall. 
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Devon.  fall.  It  was  but  g.  few  paces  that  we  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  former,  before  we  began  to  dif- 
cover  a total  alteration  in  the  fcenery  of  the 
country. — The  valley  into  which  the  ftream  of 
water  defcends  is  fo  narrow,  and  the  ground  on 
each  fide  of  it  fo  elevated  and  irregular,  that  we 
could  not  fee  the  bottom  until  we  were  almoft 
in  it.  We  walked  fome  way  before  we  came  to 
the  fail,  which  is  quite  in  a corner  formed  by 
the  proje£Hon  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  that 
we  had  juft  defcended.  Before  it  arrives  at  this 
point,  the  water  turns  a mill  wheel,  piaffing  to- 
wards the  precipice  with  a conftderable  declivity 
of  channel.  Bordered  with  overhanging  fhrubs, 
and  tumbling  with  a loud  but  agreeable  murmur, 
the  cafcade  comes  down  a quick  dope  about  an 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  then  forms  a rapid 
brook  that  ruffies  with  rapidity  along  the  valley* 
The  neighbouring  hills, 

<e  — , — — — ~~ whofe  hairy  lides 

“ With  thicket  overgrown,  gretefque  and  wild, 

<e  Accefs  deny’d,” 

exclufive  of  the  beauty  of  their  clothing  and  the 
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boldnefs  of  their  outline,  acquire  a romantic 
afpe£l  by  feeming  to  guard  this  fequeftered  fpot 
from  the  .profane  flare  of  every  incurious  tra- 
veller. 

On  fome  large  flones,  fprinkled  by  the  fpray 
of  the  water-fall,  we  obferved  the  elegant  little 
Campanula  hedtracea  (ivy-leaved  campion). 

Mounting  our  horfes  we  paffed  on  to  Lid- 
ford.  The  fcene  we  had  juft  viewed  with  fo 
much  delight  being  wholly  fnatched  from  our 
eyes,  we  could  fcarcely  perfuade  ourfelves  that 
it  was  not  a dream,  until  we  came  to  Lidford 
bridge,  v/hen,  looking  over  the  parapet,  we  found 
we  were  not  quite  out  of  the  verge  of  the  ro- 
mantic fingularities  of  this  part  of  the  county. 

Lidford  bridge,  confifting  of  only  one  arch* 
croffes  the  river  Lid  at  the  terrific  height  of  at 
leaft  feventy  feet.  The  chafrn  through  which  it 
runs  is  fo  fliaded  by  fhrubs  that  we  could 
fcarcely  perceive  the  water,  and  we  might  not 

have 
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Devon,  have  di (covered  that  we  were  palling  over  a ri- 
ver, had  we  not  heard  its  murmur  beneath  us.— 
On  each  fide  hang  huge  crags,  covered  with  fo- 
liage, and  projedling  in  various  places  wit-h  a 
very  picturefque  effedL  The  materials  confti- 
tuting  its  bed,  or  channel,  being  of  a very  foft 
nature,  the  ftream  continually  acquires  a greater 
depth  below  the  level  of  the  furrounding  country 
by  its  inceffant  frl&ion,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
it  has  hollowed  out  the  earth  fufficiendy  to  dif- 
clofe  lodes  of  ore,  if  it  be  true  that  fragments 
have  been  found  in  fome  parts  of  its  courfe. 

Lidford.  Lid  ford  is  a place  of  fome  antiquity,  and  was 
once  aborough.  In  the  reign  of  William  I.  it 
is  faid  to  have  been  yery  large  and  populous, 
and  had  one  hundred  and  forty  burgeffes.  The 
Danes  (of  whofe  atrocities  there  are  frequent 
veftiges  in  the  weft  of  England)  committed  ter- 
rible ravages  here  in  997.  There  is  a caftle  at 
Lidford,  which  has  been  ufed  as  a prifon  for 
offenders  again  ft  the  ftannary  laws.  It  is  a 
fquare  building  of  an  unmeaning  appearance, 

being 
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being  without  ftrength  or  ornament  — The  bul- 
ge ffes  of  this  place  were  excufed  from  fending 
reprefentatives  to  parliament  propter  pauper ta- 
tem— a plea  which  the  prefent  appearance  of  it 
feems  to  have  fairly  juftified  them  in  making,  for 
it  is  dwindled  into  a fmall,  fhabby  village. 

As  we  approached  Okehampton,  a fine  valley 
opened  to  the  fouth,  and  the  ruins  of  the  caftle 
appeared  on  a lofty  knoll  in  the  midft  of  a rich 
mafs  of  wood,  which  covers  alfo  the  eminences 
around  it. — The  church  Hands  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  there  is  a gradual  defeent  of  almoft  a 
mile  from  it  down  into  the  town. 

Ok  e Hampton,  or  Ockington  (as  it  is  ge- 
nerally called  in  Devonfhire)  is  fituated  very 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  Oke  running  through  it. 
There  is  only  one  large  ftreet,  and  that  without 
the  advantage  of  good  buildings. — The  princi- 
pal trade  confifts  in  a manufaftory  of  ferge, 
which,  however,  is  on  the  decline,  and  the 

vol.  i,  x chief 
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Devon,  chief  fupport  of  the  place  feems  to  be  the  turn- 
pike-road running  through  it  from  Exeter  to 
Launcefton.  We  did  not  find  any  building 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a ruinous  chapel  ap- 
parently of  fome  antiquity. 

Okehampton  Caftle  is  diftant  about  a mile, 
nearly  fouth-eaft,  from  the  town.  It  Hands  on 
a natural  eminence  rifing  out  of  fome  fine  ver- 
dant meadows,  which  are  watered  by  a beautiful* 
clear  ftream,  and  enclofed  by  well  wooded  ac- 
clivities. The  woods  to  the  fouth  are  included 
within  the  precinfls  of  Okehampton-park,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Courtenay.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pleafing  than  the  whole  fcenery,  which* 
with  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  Caftle,  its  moul- 
dering turrets,  and  crumbling  walls,  confpires  to 
form  a mod  pi&urefque  landfcape.— Grofe*  in- 
forms us  that  this  Caftle  was  built  by  Baldwin 
de  BrioniiSy  from  whom  it  came  into  the  poflef- 


# Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  p.  65. 
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fion  of  Richard  dt  Ripariis>  or  Rivers.  By 
marriage  it  went  to  the  Courtenays,  who  being 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  Lancaftrian  party,  their 
lands  were  feized  by  Edward  IV.  and  the  Caftle 
of  Okehampton  granted  to  the  Dynhams. 
Thomas  de  Courtenay,  it  will  be  recollefled, 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  in  1461,  and 
beheaded  at  Pontefraft.  John,  his  brother,  loft 
his  life  at  Tewkfbury.  The  family  recovered 
their  ancient  poffeffions  in  thefe  parts  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  but  were  unfortunate 
enough  again  to  lofe  them  after  Henry  de  Cour- 
tenay was  found  to  be  concerned  with  Cardinal 
Pole.  Henry  VIII.*  carried  his  refentmeru  fo 
far  as  to  imprifon  the  ion  of  the  above  noble- 
man, Edward,  (who  at  that  time  could  not  be 
more  than  ten  years  old)  but,  on  the  acceftion  of 
Mary  to  the  throne,  he  obtained  his  releafe,  and 
might  even  have  been  honoured  with  the  hand 


* Mr.  Gough  fays,  it  was  by  this  monarch’s  order  that  the  eaflJe  was 
difmantled. 

See  his  edit,  of  Camden,  vol.  4,  p.  38. 
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Devon,  of  his  fovereign,  had  he  not  difcovered  a par- 
tiality to  her  filler  Elizabeth.  Exclufive  of  the 
advantages  of  his  perfon,  he  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  being  nearly  allied  to  the  blood 
royal,  though  the  latter  circumftance,  and  per- 
haps his  attachment  to  the  Princefs,  occafioned 
his  being  again  arrefted  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  As  an  oftenfible  caufe  for  his  confine- 
ment, Wyat  was  prevailed  upon  to  proclaim  him 
one  of  his  accomplices,  yet  moil  of  our  'his- 
torians deny  that  there  was  the  leaft  ground  for 
fuch  an  accufation,  and  declare  that  even  Wyat 
himfelf  cleared  him  at  his  death.  Indeed  his 
fubfequent  releafe,  (which  was  afcribed  by  the 
nation  to  the  interceffion  of  King  Philip,)  fuffi- 
ciently  proves  the  want  of  the  flightefl  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  During  his  imprifonment  he  is 
faid  to  have  amufed  himfelf  with  drawing*— a 
refource  that  few  prifoners  could  have  had  in 
that  age.  Other  particulars  handed  down  to  us 


* See  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting , vol,  I,  p.  218. 
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refpefting  the  life  of  this  nobleman  equally  con- 
tribute to  give  us  a favourable  idea  of  his  mind 
and  difpofition.  He  afked  leave  to  dedicate 
fome  years  to  foreign  travel,  and  aftually  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Padua  ; here,  however,  clofed 
a life  chequered  with  adverfities,  and  fome  fuf- 
picion  was  entertained  of  his  being  taken  off  by 
poifon,  jealoufy  having  purfued  him  to  the  laPt. 
—Edward  de  Courtenay  dying  without  iffue, 
Okehampton  Caftle  came  by  marriage  to  the 
Mohuns,  whofe  male  line  likewife  becoming  ex- 
tin6l  by  the  death  of  Lord  Mohun  (killed  in  the 
year  1712  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a duel), 
it  defcended  to  Chriftopher  Harris,  of  Heynes, 
Efq. — Enough  of  the  Caftle  remains  to  {hew 
that  it  was  originally  a place  of  fplendour  and 
confequence,  and  very  ftrongly  built.  The  river 
ferved  as  a moat  to  it  on  one  fide,  and  the  back 
part  of  it  is  rendered  inacceflible  by  the  fteep- 
nefs  of  the  acclivity. — The  gate,  which  is  over- 
hung with  foliage,  ftands  on  the  fide  towards 
the  town. 
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Intending  to  vifit  more  of  the  interior  part  of 
Dorfetfhire  on  our  return,  we  purfued  the  road 
to  Exeter,  and  were  highly  delighted  with  the 
views  on  this  day’s  journey.— From  fome  points 
the  profpeQ  was  really  vaft,  but  we  could  feldom 
fee  fo  far  in  front  as  in  other  directions.  Our 
view  was  wideft  in  general  to  the  fouth-weft,  we 
remarked,  the  whole  way  from  the  Land’s~end. 
Hence  Cornwall  fliculd  feem  to  be  lower  with 
refpeCl  to  the  level  of  the  fea  than  Devonfhire<, 
— The  country' improved  extremely  in  fertility 
and  richnefs  as  we  approached  Exeter;  neither 
is  it  deftitute  of  boldnjefs,  though  we  had  now 
loft  the  grand  lines  of  the  granite  mountains, 
which  finally  terminate  a f£w  miles  beyond 
Okehampton.  They  are  flanked  on  the  right 
with  a broad  deep  Jlratum  of  killas  that  feems 
to  accompany  them  throughout  their  courfe 
from  the  lower  part  of  Cornwall,  and  paftes  off 
either  into  argillaceous  flate,  or  a fchiftofe  grit. 

Reft  and  refrefhment  were  on  this  occafion 
our  only  reafons  for  halting  at  Exeter,  though 

we 
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we  could  not  view  that  city  and  its  charming 
environs  without  new  pleafure,  nor  bid  adieu  to 
them  without  emotions  of  regret.— Quite  to 
Honiton,  however,  the  landfcape  continues  un- 
interruptedly rich,  and  fome  of  the  highefl  hills 
are  decorated  to  their  fummits  with  wood  and 
luxuriant  verdure.  Arable,  meadow,  and  paf- 
ture  lands  feemed  to  be  in  pretty  equal  propor- 
tions. Separation  of  property  is  made  by 
hedge-rows,  from  which  rife  tall,  '{lender  elms 
pared  almoft  to  mere  poles,  it  being  the  prac- 
tice to  flrip  them  of  their  branches  to  a great 
part  of  their  height. — The  multitude  of  villages 
fcattered  on  all  fides  confpire  with  this  fweet 
fcene  of  cultivation  (how  deficient  fo  ever  it  may 
be  confidered  in  pitturefque  effe6l)  to  produce 
on  the  mind  the  moll  pleafing  impreffions 
imaginable, 

Hon i ton  is  fituated  in  a delightful  vale 
watered  by  numberlefs  ftreams  and  brooks. 
The  river  Otter  flows  through  the  town,  which 
Confifts  of  a broad,  handfome  flreet  running 
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Devon,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  well  paved.  The  parifn 
church  is  half  a mile  diftant,  but  there  is  a 
chapel,  called  Allhallows,  within  the  place. — A 
manufaftory  of  lace  is  the  only  flourifhing 
branch  of  buftnefs,  yet  Honiton  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  population.  It  is  a borough  by 
prefcription,  and  all  the  inhabitants  who  pay 
fcot  and  lot  are  entitled  to  votes. 

Axminiler.  Axminster  enjoys  equal  conveniences,  in 
regard  to  water,  with  Honiton,  the  river  Axe 
(from  which  it  takes  its  name)  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  parifh.  The  high  road  to 
Dorchefter,  whither  we  were  now  proceeding, 
led  us  through  this  neat,  healthy  town.  From 
the  reported  antiquity  of  its  foundation,  we  felt 
fome  curiofity  to  view  the  church,  which  is  a 
heavy,  but  venerable  ftru£ture,  and  has  under- 
gone various  alterations  at  very  different  pe- 
riods, as  is  evident  from  the  various  ftiles  of 
architecture  which  it  exhibits;  no  part  of  it,  how- 
ever, can  be  of  fo  early  a date  as  the  reign  of  (its 
fuppofed  founder)  Athelftan.  This  monarch  is 

faid 
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faid  to  have  erefted  a minfter  here  for  feven 
priefts,  whom  he  appointed  to  pray  for  the  fouls 
offome  Saxon  chiefs  (lain  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Brunanburgh,  in  Northumberland,  and  interred 
here.  Unlefs  the  removal  of  a corpfe  to  fo 
diftant  a place  of  interment  was  in  thofe  times 
confidered  as  the  greater  mark  of  refpeCt,  one 
can  fcarcely  credit  a ftory  that  aftigns  to  the 
above  perfonages  graves  at  Axminfter,  even 
when  fupported  by  the  authority  of  a Camden.* 
It  feems  much  more  probable  that  the  war- 
riors to  whom  Athelftan  paid  thefe  honors  loft 
their  lives  on  a fubfequent  occafion,  when  he 
came  to  quell  a rebellion  (of  which  William  of 
Jdalmefbury  makes  mention)  in  thefe  parts. 

Axminfter  is  famous  for  a manufactory  of 
carpets,  the  procefs  of  weaving  which  is  very 
different  from  any  other  that  I have  feen. 
They  are  woven  in  one  entire  piece,  feveral 


* See  Gibfon’s  firft  edit,  p.  23. 
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Drum  hands  being  employed  in  conjunftion  at  the 
fame  loom. 

Seven  miles  north-eaft  from  Axminfter,  and 
Ford  Abbey,  four  miles  from  Chard,  (lands  Ford  Abbey, 
the  feat  of  J.  F.  Gwynn,  Efq.  It  was  founded 
by  Adelefia,  Countefs  of  Devonfhire  (the  fifter 
of  Richard  de  Brioniis , and  daughter  of  Albreda, 
niece  of  William  the  Conqueror),  for  monks  of 
the  Ciftercian  order.*— This  building,  beauti- 
fully (ituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Axe, 
appears  to  have  been  converted  into  a manfion- 
houfe  at  the  time  of  the  Diffolution.  The  fouth 
front  is  very  extenfive,  and  exhibits  a curious 
and  magnificent  remain  of  monadic  grandeur. 
The  dormitory  and  cells  of  the  monks,  the 
cloider,  (which  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length), 
the  refeflory,  and  a chapel  are  all  entire  and  in 
fine  prefervation;  the  porch  was  built  foon  afte? 
the  Diffolution,  in  the  dile  of  architecture  that 


* Grofe’s  Antiquities}  vol.  z}  p»  62, 
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prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth.  In  other  parts  the  windows  have 
been  modernized,  and  fome  additions  and  al- 
terations made.  The  furniture  of  many  of  the 
apartments  feems  to  be  coeval  with  the  firfi: 
fecular  inhabitants ; fome  rooms,  however,  are 
fitted  up  in  a more  recent  flile,  and  Mr.  Gwynn 
is  about  to  introduce  other  elegancies  and  con- 
veniences of  modem  times.  There  are  a few 
good  portraits,  though  not  difpofed  to  the  bed: 
advantage,  and  a picture  (by  Carracci)  of  Mar- 
tha preparing  for  our  Saviour. — The  gardens 
are  laid  out  in  the  old  tafte,  with  hanging  ter- 
races and  fiih-ponds..  A broad  gravel  walk  ex- 
tends a confiderable  way  beyond  the  front  of 
the  houfe.  The  park  contains  fixty  acres,  and 
is  well  wooded  with  chefnut,  beech,  fir,  and 
oak.  Many  of  thefe  trees  appear  to  have  flood 
for  centuries.  The  hand  of  tafte  might  (till  be 
employed  with  fuccefs little  elfe  feems  want- 
ing to  render  Ford  Abbey  one  of  the  nobleft 
refidences  in  the  weft  of  England,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  moft  perfeft  monajlic  ftru&ures 

that 
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Devon,  that  time,  depredation,  and  fanaticifm  have  left 
in  this  kingdom. 

The  chert  with  which  the  road  is  covered 
between  Honiton  and  Axminfter  announced  to 
us  that  we  were  not  far  diftant  from  chalk,  and, 
at  length,  beyond  Bridport  we  found  the  grand 
traft  of  it  that  ftretches  over  the  bleak  downs 
of  Wilts  and  Dorfet.— -About  Axminjler  indeed 
hills  and  ridges  of  chalk  partially  appear,  and 
calcareous  matter  feems  to  commence  not  far 
eaitward  from  the  river  Otter.  There  is  lime- 
ftone  about  Stockland,  and  quarries  of  it  are 
worked  at  Beare  near  the  coaft.— On  the  fide 
of  Somerfetfhire,  the  firft  veftiges  of  chalk  are 
at  Whitedown,  between  Chard  and  Crewkerne, 
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Some  of  the  hills  in  this  part  of  the  county 
are  very  remarkable  in  their  form,  and  quite 
different  from  any  that  I have  noticed  elfewhere, 
being  fomewhat  pyramidal,  though  not  rifing  to 
a point,  but  rather  like  the  fruftrum  of  a pyra- 
mid. There  are  two  on  the  right  near  Brid- 
port,  which  have  obtained  from  failors  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  cow  and  calf:  indeed  their 
fummits  may  be  very  naturally  likened  to  the 
back  of  an  animal,  being  fhelving  as  if  they  had 
been  thrown  up  by  two  vaft  currents,  or  tides, 
oppofing  each  other. — Near  the  village  of  Lo- 
ders,  we  obferved  two  eminences  that,  on  the 
contrary,  are  pointed,  and  confiitute  nearly 

complete 
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Dorfet.  complete  cones,  but  they  feem  to  confift,  like 
the  former,  of  fandftone  and  chalk, 

Ophrys  fp lr alls  (fpiral  tway  blade)  rewarded 
us  for  our  botanical  excurfions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bridport.  It  grows  on  the  decli- 
vities of  fome  chalky  hills,  near  Loders,  in 
great  abundance, 

Druidical  Juft  before  we  came  to  the  village  of  Win- 
Circle* 

terborn- Abbas,  on  the  Dorchefter  road,  a circle 
of  Druidical  (tones  caught  our  attention.  Thefe 
ftones  we  found  to  be  nine  in  number,  but  of 
unequal  dimenfions,  fome  being  nearly  feven 
feet  in  height,  and  others  not  more  than  three 
feet. — There  are  feveral  large  detached  ftones 
at  various  diftances  from  it,  and  about  two  miles 
and  an  half  to  the  north,  on  a fpot  called  Ridge-* 
hilly  a large  cromlech  may  be  feen. 

Relics  of  Roman  art  were  next  to  engage  our 
obfervation,  and  we  promifed  ourfelves  high 
gratification  in  furveying  the  military  and  other 

works 
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works  thrown  up  by  that  laborious  people  in  Dor/$t. 

the  vicinity  of  their  Durnovaria— our  modem 

Dorchelter.— After  we  had  afcended  the  hill 

above  Winterborn,  their  own  road  was  our 

guidance  as  much  as  the  prefent  turnpike,  for 

we  recognized  the  Ikening-ftreet  meeting  the 

latter  here  and  pointing  direftly  towards  the 

town.  Pounds ur y-C amp  rofe  on  our  left, 

and  Ma.iden  Castle,  with  its  vaft  irregular  Maiden 

Cattle* 

ramparts,  on  our  right,  whilft  the  towers  of 
churches  appeared  in  front  of  us  through  an 
avenue  of  lime  and  fycamore.  The  firft  of  thefe 
ancient  camps,  which  has  a fort  of  oblong  form, 
with  a very  lofty  rampart,  Hands  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  river  Frome,  having  a very  abrupt 
defeent  on  that  fide.  Its  principal  entrance  is 
to  the  eaft.  Coker,  Speed,  and  others  have 
imagined  it  to  be  a Danifh  work ; in  conftruc- 
tion,  however,  I do  not  fee. how  it  is  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  a Roman  one,  for  exclufive  of 
its  form,  the  ground  appears  confiderably  ele- 
vated in  the  middle  of  the  area,  a circumftance 

obfervable  moftly  in  camps  of  the  latter  deferip- 

* 

tion. 


020  observations  on  the 

Borfet . tion.— Maiden  Caftle  is  unqueflionably  the  work 

of  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a finer 
encampment  in  the  weft  of  England ; its  extent 
and  ftrength  are  uncommon.  There  are  three 
ramparts  and  ditches,  nearly  oval*— a form  in 
which  they  were  more  eafily  conftrufted  than 
in  any  other,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
hill.  The  latter  communicates  with  the  ridge 
that  terminates  at  Blackdown, — a bold  eminence 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  Dorchefter.  Two  or  three 
vicinal  roads  may  be  traced  branching  off  from 
this  camp,  and,  on  the  fouth  fide,  there  is  a 
cavity  like  the  mouth  of  a fubterraneous  paf- 
fage,  which  it  is  very  probable  might  have  been 
cut  here  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  that  at  Old 
Sarum. — Antiquarians  are  not  agreed  whether 
Maiden  Caftle  was  the  Dunium  of  Ptolemy, 
(which  was  afterwards,  perhaps,  no  other  than 
the  Durnovaria ),  or  a cajlrum  cejlivum  to  the 


* The  tranfverfe  diameter  meafures  two  hundred  and  feventeen  poles, 
and  the  conjug  no  lefs  than  ninety-nine;  the  whole  area  (Mr.  Gough 
fays)  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  and  an  half. 
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former,  Hutchins  conje&ures  that  it  mu  ft  have  Dor/et. 
been  the  fummer  Station. — There  are  two  en- 
trances, one  on  the  eaft,  and  the  other  on  the 
weft. — The  profpeH  hence  is  extremely  exten- 
sive, and,  from  its  opennefs  (particularly  to  the 
north-weft)  and  the  multitude  of  barrows  ap- 
pearing in  all  direHions,  perhaps  there  is  not 
a fimilar  one  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  fragments  of  Roman  walls,  the 
coins,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  difcovered 
at  various  periods  .within  the  town  of  Dor-  Dorcheiter. 
Chester,  I imagine  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  having  been  the  exaft  fite  of  a Roman  fta- 
tion. — It  was  a place  of  great  importance  in 
the  Saxon  times  (as  we  may  collefl:  from  hifto- 
rians),  and  indeed  is  ftill  flourishing  and  popu- 
lous. Few  towns  have  a more  neat  appearance, 
or  are  better  built.  There  are  three  churches, 
and  a county  hall  and  gaol.  The  latter  is  a new 
building,  and  enjoys  an  airy  Situation,  being 
open  to  fine  Spacious  meadows,  which  Skirt  the 

vol.  1.  y eaftern 
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Dor/et*  eaftern  fide  of  the  town,  and  are  watered  by  two 
branches  of  the  Frome. 

Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  on  his  jotirney  to 

Portland,  difcovered  an  ancient  work  that  will 

probably  intereft  the  curious  more  than  any  yet 

Roman  Am-  mentioned,  being  no  other  than  a Roman  Am- 
phitheatre.  . 

phitheatre,  conftructed  with  chalk  and  turf.* 

—It  is  not  more  than  half  a mile  diftant  from 

Dorchefter,  and  but  a few  paces,  to  the  left, 

from  the  road  to  Weymouth.  The  vulgar 

appellation  of  it  (from  what  circumftange  I 

know  not)  is  Maumlury.— The  indefatigable  Dr. 

Stukely  has  given  a very  full  defcription  of  this 

amphitheatre  (which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  moft 

perfeft  in  the  kingdom)  in  his  Iter  Curiofum.f — - 

It  was  originally  (the  Do&or  imagines)  about 

one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  diameter  the 


* <f  In  gradibus  fedet  populus  de  cefpite  faftis.” 

Ovid  de  Art.  am. 

f See  vol.  i,  p.  163. 
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fhorteft  way,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  Dor/et ♦ 

the  longeft,  and  it  occupied  about  an  acre  of 
ground.  In  the  middle  of  each  fide  was  a cuneus , 
or  parcel  of  feats,  nearly  thirty  feet  broad  ; thefe 
were  juft  above  the  more  elevated  part  of  the 
circular  work,  reaching  up  to  the  terrace,  which 
fwells  out  above  the  concavity  of  the  whole, 
and  anfwers  to  the  rifing  ground  in  the  middle 
of  it.  The  breadth  of  the  terrace  is  at  leaft 
twelve  feet,  exclufive  of  the  parapet  outwardly 
five  feet  broad,  and  four  in  height.  There  are 
three  ways  leading  up  to  it,  one  at  the  upper 
end,  and  one  on  each  fide.  The  area  feems  to 
have  been  elevated  in  confequence  of  ploughing 
and  manuring  within  late  years,  yet  it  ftill  pre- 
ferves  a concavity,  the  middle  part  being  fome 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  field.  It  is  com- 
puted by  the  Doctor  that  twelve  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  fixty  people  could  have  been  ac- 
commodated here.— The  period  at  which  the 
amphitheatre  was  erefted  we  have  conjeftore 
only  to  guide  us  in  determining.  It  feems  to 
be  with  a great  degree  of  probability  that  anti- 
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Dor/et . quarians  have  afcribed  it  to  the  praefeflure  of 
Agricola,  for  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus* *  that 
all  thofe  works  were  at  that  time  encouraged 
among  the  Britons  which  tended  to  promote 
luxury,  and  provide  them  with  amufement. 

The  downs  around  Dorchefler  are  far-famed 
for  the  feeding  of  fheep,  of  which  animals  no  lefs 
a number  than  one  hundred  and  feventy  thou- 
fand, including  lambs,  are  fuppofed  to  be  kept 
within  the  diflance  of  only  eight  miles;  of  thefe 
about  forty-five  thoufand  are  fold  every  year. 
The  whole  number  fed  in  the  county  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  eight  hundred  thoufand,  and  the  an- 
nual export  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.T— 
I never  view  a flock  of  fheep  nibbling  the  fhort, 
fcanty  herbage  that  covers  our  wafles  without 


* <c  Sequens  hiems  (A.  U,  834)  faluberrlmis  confiliis  abfumpta,  nam- 
que,  ut  homines  difpei.fi  ac  rudes,  eoque  belio  faciles,  quieti  et  otio  per 
voluptates  affuefcerent,  hortari  privatim,  adjuvare  publice,  ut  templa, 
foia,  domus  extruerent,  &c.” — ■ 

Jul.  Agric.  Vita  (vol.  2,  p.  491)  edit,  Ernefti. 

*f'  See  Agricultural  Survey  of  Doijet, 
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reflefting  at  how  fmall  an  expence  a harmlefs 
creature,  in  every  refpeCl  fo  valuable  to  us,  is 
maintained.  When  we  confider  to  what  a mul- 
titude of  our  fellow  creatures  its  body  furnifhes 
materials  for  employment ; — how  many  fpecies 
of  manufacture  it  is  the  means  of  fupporting; — 
what  various  kinds  of  fluff  it  affords  for  the 
comforts  of  clothing ; — and  what  excellent  food 
it  fupplies  us  with,  we  muff  pronounce  the  flieep 
not  only  one  of  the  rnoft  ufeful  animals  with 
which  nature  has  ftored  the  world,  but  one 
which  is  bred  with  leaft  coft  and  trouble.  The 
mutton  of  the  Dorfetfhire  flocks  is  in  general 
of  the  larger  fort,  and  confequently  the  wool 
the  more  coarfe  and  lank. — The  fmall  ancient 
breed  of  Englifli  flieep  is  not  encouraged  in  the 
weft,  nor  does  the  landholder  find  it  his  intereft 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  growth  of  fine  wool, 
when  fuch  profits  accrue,  on  account  of  the 
increafe  of  population,  from  the  rearing  of  large 
mutton.  What  has  been  loft,  however,  in  the 
finenefs  of  our  Englifh  wool  has  certainly  been 
y 3 gained 
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Dorfet*  gained  in  quantity,  and  our  manufactures  of 
courfe  have  been  extended. 

- 

On  the  right,  after  we  leave  Dorchefter,  ap- 
KIngfton  pears  Kingston  House,  a feat  of  W.  M.  Pitt, 
Efq.  The  park  is  well  flocked  with  wood,  which 
forms  a pleafing  relief  to  the  bleaknefs  of  the 
diftant  country.  As  piCturefque  objects,  the 
trees  have  a very  heavy  effeCt,  being  buffered  to 
grow  into  ftrangely  {tiff,  aukward  forms,  re- 
minding one  more  of  full  bottomed  wigs  than  of 
ornamental  foliage. 

From  Milborn  St.  Andrew  we  turned  off  to 
the  left  to  vifit  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
Abbey-Mil-  chefter  at  AbbeytMilton.— His  lordfhip’s 
tafte,  in  fixing  on  fo  fine  a fpot  for  his  refidence, 
will  be  allowed  by  every  one,  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  other  in  the  county  for  which  nature  and 
art  have  done  fo  much  in  conjunction.  The 
fite  of  the  houfe  was  once  that  of  an  abbey,  the 
conventual  church  of  which  ftill  remains,  and  is 
U very  beautiful  fpecimen  of  Gothic  architect 

ture* 
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ture.  It  is  placed  at  the  jun&ion  of  three  val- 
leys, the  acclivities  riling  from  which  are  well 
covered  with  wood,  and  have  a moft  romantic, 
embelliftied  effe6t.  The  approach  is,  along  the 
fide  of  a broad  fheet  of  water,  collected  from 
diftantiources  that  unfortunately  are  too  fcanty 
in  their  fupplies  to  maintain  a fufficient  depth 
and  body,  though  neither  pains  nor  expence 
have  been  fpared  in  endeavouring  to  attain  fo 
defirable  an  objeft,  nor  are  exertions  yet  dif- 
continued.  The  houfe  adjoins  to  the  north- 
weft  part  of  the  church,  and  was  built  by  the 
prefent  pofleffor.  Sir  William  Chambers  being 
the  architect.  A collegiate  plan  was  adopted 
(with  great  propriety)  in  the  diftribution  of  its 
feveral  parts,  which  form  a quadrangle,  and,  fo 
far  as  an  air  of  lightnefs  is  prefer ved,  are  made 
to  correfpond  with  the  ftile  of  the  church.  It 
has  no  pretenfions,  however,  to  be  confidered  as 
an  imitation  of  Gothic,-— at  leaft  the  imitation  is 
a very  imperfeft  and  incorreft  one.  The  open 
parapet  furrounding  the  church  was  too  pro-^ 
minent  an  appendage  not  to  be  preferved  in  an 
y 4 adjoin^ 
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Dorfet.  adjoining  edifice;  and  Gothic  mouldings  and 
pinnacles  have  been  aimed  at,  but  they  are  in 
a tafte  not  authorized  by  any  original  fpecimen 
whatever.  The  two  turrets  over  the  gate  are 
as  much  in  an  Indian  or  Chinefe  fliie  as  in  a 
Gothic.— The  apartments  are  numerous  and 
elegant,  and  the  monk's  hall , as  it  is  called,  a 
. venerable  old  room  once  the  refectory  of  the 
abbey,  is  ftill  preferved.  The  latter  has  a fine 
oak  roof,  gilted  and  painted,  and  a richly  carved 
fcreen,  in  a flile  correfpondent  to  it,  on  which 
appears  the  date  of  1498  ; this  may  be  feen  alfo 
on  the  cornice  furrounding  the  hall,  which  is 
ornamented  with  various  efcutcheons  and  de- 
vices. The  windows  are  fquare,  but  compofed 
of  feveral  compartments  with  obtufe  Gothic 
tops,  and  the  glafs  is  ftained  with  coats  of  arms. 
- — Among  the  pi£tures  fhewn  in  this  houfe  are 
feveral  by  the  firft  matters.  A monk’s  head  by 
Raffaelle  is  inimitable.  The  fame  fubje£l  by 
Titian,  a fea-piece  by  Claude,  and  the  feeding 
of  the  Ifraelites  by  Balkan  are  molt  divinely 
touched. 
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It  now  remains  for  me  to  attempt  fome  de- 
fcription  of  the  Church,  which  is  in  a moft  fim- 
ple,  chafte,  and  elegant  ftile  of  Gothic.  The 
period  of  its  ereftion  is  not  to  be  afcertained 
with  exaftnefs,  but  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid, 
moft  probably,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Hut- 
chins imagines  the  abbey  to  have  been  founded 
foon  after  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  or  about 
the  year  938,  at  which  time  Athelftan  reigned. 
The  monkifti  hiftorians  afcribe  the  pious  aft  of 
this  monarch  to  remorfe  for  having  occafioned 
the  death  of  his  brother  Edwin,  but  the  ftory  of 
the  latter  being  expofed  in  an  open  boat  to  the 
mercy  of  a tempeftuous  ocean  is  too  abfurd  to 
deferve  any  credit,  and  many  an  one  fimiiar  to 
it  was  often  invented  to  anfwer  the  finifter  pur- 
pofes  of  the  clergy  of  thofe  times.  That  Athel- 
ftan was  the  founder,  however,  cannot  well  be 
doubted.  Two  very  ancient  piftures  remain 
in  the  choir  ; one  reprefents  this  king  prefenting 
the  model  of  a church  to  a monk  who  kneels  be- 
fore him,  with  the  following  infeription  in  Saxon 
characters;  viz.  Rex  Athelftan  huj.  loci.  f.  and 
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the  other  his  queen,  with  a hawk  in  her  hand  de- 
vouring fome  fmali  bird.  The  ancient  edifice, 
it  appears,  was  accidentally  burnt  down  in  the 
third  year  of  Edward  I I.’s  reign,  and  a patent 
granted  for  the  conft.ru8.ion  of  a new  one 
about  twelve  years  afterwards.*—' The  form  of 
the  prefent  church  is  that  of  a Roman  T,  the 
weftern  part  having  been  wholly  taken  away, 
perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  Diffolution,  in  order 
to  turn  the  materials  to  fome  profit.  At  the 
eaft  end  is  a beautiful  Gothic  fcreen,  which,  be- 
fore the  repairs  made  a few  years  ago,  was  co- 
vered up  with  mortar,  and  wholly  obfcured.  In 
removing  the  latter,  the  workmen  damaged  a 
part  of  the  fculpture,  which  was  fupplied,  how- 
ever, in  plaifter  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  whofe  genius 
and  tafte  in  the  renovation  of  Gothic  ornaments 
and  archite8ure  are  confpicuous  in  every  in- 
ftance.  The  niches  are  extremely  elegant,  and 
very  fimilar  to  thofe  brought  to  light  by  the 
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fame  architect  in  New  College,  Oxford.  An 
infcription  fignifies  the  date  of  it  to  be  the  year 
1492.  From  the  altar  the  nave  (hews  a great 
ftrength  and  beauty  of  feature,  the  roof  being 
fimple  and  elegant,  and  the  arches  which  fupport 
the  tower  bold  and  finely  turned.  The  latter  is 
of  a fquare  form,  and  maffy  ; it  once  contained 
feveral  bells. — In  the  fouth  tranfept  Hands  a 
finely  executed  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Lady  Milton,  by  Carini.  The  window  above  it 
is  of  a noble  fize,  and  ornamented,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  aifles,  with  a profufion  of  tracery. — 
This  beautiful  fabric  now  ferves  folely  for  a pri- 
vate chapel,  though  divine  fervice  is  not  re- 
gularly performed  in  it,  as  the  family  ufually  at- 
tend the  parifh  church  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorchefter,  who  fubftituted  the  latter,  by  the  au- 
thority of  an  a£l  of  parliament,  for  the  con- 
ventual one.  The  ancient  poffeffors  of  the  ab- 
bey-lands, &c.  were  the  Tregonwells,  to  whom 
they  were  given  foon  after  the  Diffolution,  in 
confideration  of  the  payment  of  one  thoufand 
pounds,  and  the  refignation  of  a penfion  of  forty 
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Borfet.  pounds  per  annum  by  John  Tregonwell,  Efq. 

From  the  Tregonwells  the  manor  came  to  the 
Bancks  family,  by  whom  it  was  fold  to  the  no- 
ble Earl  (at  that  time  Jofeph  Darner,  Efq.). 

We  were  now  only  fix  miles  from  Blandford, 
and  in  proceeding  thither  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  new  village  of  Milton.- — The  latter 
was  once  a decent  market-town ; being  an  im- 
pediment to  his  Lordfhip’s  plans  for  the  exten- 
fion  and  improvement  of  his  grounds,  it  was  re- 
moved from  the  bottom  where  the  piece  of  wa- 
ter has  been  formed  to  a deep  nook  branching 
out  fouthward  from  the  valley.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  inhabitants  have  now  loft  their 
market,  and  the  number  of  houfes  is  reduced  to 
about  thirty,  which  are  merely  thatched  cottages. 
- — From  the  hill  above  thefe  ruftic  habitations, 
the  church  tower  beyond  and  the  wood  hanging 
from  the  brows  of  the  neighbouring  heights 
form  a Angularly  romantic  fcene. — It  muft  be 
confeffed  too  that  the  removal  of  the  town  has 
rendered  the  effe£l  of  the  valley  more  highly 
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monaftic  than  ever,  and  reftored  it  to  that  fe- 
clufion  and  folitude  which  recommended  it  to 
its  original  tenants. 

The  hill  above  mentioned  commands  a pro- 
digious profpeft,  particularly  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
and  feems  to  be  one  of  the  molt  elevated  fpots. 
in  the  county. — The  diftance  on  our  right,  as 
we  advanced,  was  delicious  ; terminated  by  fine 
blue  ridges  which  formed  an  undulating  horizon* 
a broad  country  fpread  itfelf  open  before  us 

1 

under  the  feveral  gradations  of  hue  that  were  fo 
often  borrowed  by  the  pencil  of  the  unrivalled 
Claude. 

Crofling  Blandford-bridge,  you  have  an  ad- 
vantageous view  of  Brianston  House,  the 
feat  of  William  Portman,  Efq.*  The  river 
Stour  flows  through  the  grounds  in  a broad, 
handfome  current,  and  wafhes  the  foot  of  a 


* Now  of  Edward  Berkeley  Portman,  Efq. 
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beautiful  cliff  extending  from  the  bridge  to  the 
houfe  and  planted  with  great  tafte.  I think 
there  is  room  for  greater  embeliifhment,  how- 
ever, in  the  remaining  fpace, — The  architect  of 
Brianffon  Houfe  was  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  it  is 
built  on  an  elegant  plan. 

Blandford  is  a neat  town  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  Stour,  the  breadth  of  which 
is  here  confiderable.  In  old  records  this  place 
is  {filed  a borough,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
reprefentatives  were  returned  to  parliament 
more  than  twice,  viz.  once  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  again  during  that  of  Edward  III. 
It  has  twice  fuffered  extremely  by  fire,  and  par- 
ticularly in  June  1731,.  when  few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants could  fave  any  of  their  property. — The 
church  is  a handfome  and  lofty  modern  edifice, 
and  there  is  a neat  town-hall.  The  only  build- 
ing of  any  antiquity  is  Damory  House,  (and 
this  is  partly  modernized)  fituated  at  the  eaftern 
extremity  of  the  town.  It  was  the  feat  of  the 
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eldeft  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ryves,* 
but  the  firft  poffeffor  was  Roger  Damory,  from 
whom  the  houfe  takes  its  name.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  it  belonged  to  the  crown,  and 
the  royal  arms  may  {fill  be  feen  over  the  door- 
way. There  are  veftiges  of  a much  greater  ex- 
tent of  building  on  the  north- call  fide,  and  a few 
yards  more  to  the  eaft  is  an  ancient  chapel,  (now 
converted  into  a ftable)  which  Hutchins  informs 
us  was  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  There  are 
two  windows  and  a door  on  each  fide,  but  thofe 
towards  the  Winborn  road  are  now  partly 
blocked  up.  The  former  have  a profusion  of 
tracery  work  in  a curious  early  flile,  though  the 
arches  are  rather  obtufe.  Damory  Houfe  is  at 
prerent  the  property  of  Francis  Galpine,  Efq. 


Dorfit 


The  high  road  to  Salifbury  prefented  us  with 
few  objeHs  that  did  not  occur  on  our  other 
track,  which  indeed  we  refumed  before  we  came 


* Hutchins’s  Hiflory  of  Dor fet , vol.  i,  p.  So. 
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Dorfet.  to  Woodyates.  We  had  a pleating  landscape 
on  our  left,  after  leaving  Tarrant- Hinton,  the 
foreft  fcenery  of  Cranborn-chace  appearing  in 
the  diftance,  with  the  boundary  hills  of  Wilt- 
fhire  behind  it. 
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DORSETSHIRE 

CONTINUED. 


Having  refolved  to  vifit  the  more 

northern  part  of  Dorfetfhire  previous  to  our 
entrance  into  Somerfetfhire,  we  commenced 
our  furvey  of  the  former  at  Shaftefbury.  The 
road  leading  to  this  town  from  Salifbury  diverges 
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Dorfet . fo  much  from  that  which  we  had  purfued  on 
our  firft  tour,  that  we  could  not  recontemplate 
any  part  of  the  country  before  trodden.  A 
ridge  of  hills  too,  proje&ing  fometimes  into 
bold,  round  knolls,  and  forming  the  boundaries 
both  of  Wiltfhire  and  chalk,*  became  a fort  of 
fcreen  on  our  left. 

Shaftefbury.  Shaftesbury  barely  ftands  within  the 
county  of  Dorfet,  and  is  on  the  edge  of  a noble 
eminence  that  feems  to  form  a natural  barrier  to 
Wiltfhire,  and  commands  a view  of  aflonifhing 
extent  to  the  fouth-weft.  It  is  a town  of  great 
antiquity,  but  its  prefent  appearance  ill  corref- 
ponds  with  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  old 
writers,  in  whofe  time  there  were  twelve 
churches  (befides  the  famous  Benedi&ine  mo- 
n a fiery  founded  by  Alfred,)  and  three  mints. 


* The  trait  included  between  the  above  mentioned  ridge  and  the 
river  Willy  confifts  of  limeftone,  communicating  with  the  jiratum  that 
covers  lb  large  a part  of  Somerfetfhire  and  the  contiguous  parts  of 
Dorfetlhire,  but,  though  full  of  ihells,  it  has  a more  loofe  and  gra- 
nular texture.  There  are  atFovant  auarries  of  freeftone. 
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No  part  of  the  monaftery  remains,  nor  are  there 
more  than  three  churches  handing,  excluiive  of 
St.  James’s,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  belongs 
to  the  liberty  of  Alcefter.  The  houfes  are 
built  with  hone,  but  the  ftreets  have  rather 
a mean  appearance. — Few  places  have  been 
diftreffed  for  water  more  than  Shaftefbury,  the 
fituation  being  fo  high  that  it  was  neceffary  for 
the  engines,  erefted  fome  years  ago  for  furnifh- 
ing  a fupply,  to  raife  it  three  hundred  feet  per- 
pendicularly. Thefe  works  are  now  negleftcd, 
a circumltance  of  fome  advantage  to  the  poor, 
many  of  whom  gain  a livelihood  by  fetching 
water  from  a diltance  on  their  heads,  or  on 
horfes’  backs. — On  a fpot  called  CaJlle-greeny 
at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  town,  are  traces 
of  entrenchments,  and  here  perhaps  a caftle 
once  Hood,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  htua- 
tion  mull  have  been  impregnable.  A vail  land- 
fcape  appears  hence,  and,  when  illumined  by 
the  fplendid  rays  of  a morning  fun,  forms  a 
fcene  truly  glorious ; though,  for  my  own  part, 

I was  moft  interefted  in  the  fuffufion  of  this 
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Darfet,  aftonifhing  expanfe  with  the  various  fombre  hues 
of  evening.  It  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  fea- 
ture. In  front,  an  eminence  called  Duncliffe- 
hill  rifes  with  a beautifully  wooded  fummit, 
bounding  the  fertile  vale  of  Blackmoor,  through 
which  a white  road  fometimes  lofing  itfelf 
among  woodlands,  and  fometimes  traverfing 
verdant  paftures,  winds  weftward  into  the  dif- 
tance.  On  the  left,  a fine  undulating  ridge 
fhelters  the  vale ; whilft  the  hills  of  Mere  in 
Wiltfhire,  with  Alfred’s  tower  at  the  extremity, 
the  torr  of  Glaftonbury,  and  the  hazy  heights 
of  Ouantock,  in  Somerfetfhire,  range  them- 
felves  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  horizon. 

Purfuing  our  route  towards  Sherborn,  we 
Stour.  come  to  the  village  of  Stour,  not  far  diftant 
from  the  fource  of  the  river  which  runs  through 
it,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  name. — The 
Stour  firft  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  delightful 
grounds  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  at  Stourton  in 
Wiltfhire,  and  continues  its  courfe  by  Stur- 
minfter  to  Blandford,  watering  one  of  the 
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fined  trafls  of  padure  land  in  the  kingdom.  Dorfet, 
Padurage  only  is  feen  in  this  part  of  tl  e county, 
which  from  the  multitude  of  cows  fed  on  it 
may  truly  be  called  “ a land  flowing  with  milk.” 

The  mod  confiderable  part  of  it  is  included 
within  the  vale  of  Blackmoor, — a mod  rich 
didrid  furrounded  by  hills,  and  moidened  by 
numerous  dreams  that  are  at  length  fwallowed 
up  in  the  Stour,  and  render  its  current  very 
wide. 

As  we  approach  Hendridge,  we  may  difcern 
St  A LB  ridge,  where  the  great  Mr.  Boyle  re-  Stalbridge. 
fided,  and  where  he  made  fome  of  his  earlied 
experiments.  The  feat  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

The  Sherborn  road  leaves  Hendridge  a little 
to  the  left,  paffing  by  an  inn  called  Hcnflridge - 
■Afliy  from  a large  alh-tree  that  dood  here  for- 
merly.—It  then  brings  us  to  Milborn-Port. 

Milborn-Port  is  fituated  in  apleafant  vale,  MilbornPort, 
b 3 but 
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Dorfet.  butj  though  a borough,  has  a mean  appear- 
ance, and  is  of  no  extent.  It  carries  on,  how- 
ever, manufa&ories  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  and 
hofiery.- — The  guildhall  (handing  in  the  high 
ftreet)  feems  to  be  a very  ancient  building,  and 
has  a curious  door-way,  which  is  in  a fort  of 
Saxon  ftile.— The  reprefentation  is  under  the 
management  of  about  a dozen  perfons. 

Fine,  bold  hills,  covered  with  wood,  now 
Sherborn.  appear  on  the  left,  and  as  we  enter  Sh er- 
ror n,  the  old  caftle  and  the  magnificent  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Digby  come  in  view. — Here  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fpent  as  much 
of  his  time  as  his  various  employments  would 
allow  ; we  felt  great  curiofity  to  vifit  the  re- 
fidence  of  that  celebrated  ftatefman.  It  is 
highly  interefting  to  watch  great  minds  even  in 
the  periods  of  their  relaxation,  and  to  fearch 
for  whatever  memorials  they  may  have  left 
even  of  their  follies  or  amufements.  We 
were  conduced  to  a grove  planted  by  Sir 
Walter  himfelf,  which  (till  retains  his  name, 
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and  here  we  could  fancy  him  retired  from 
the  buftle  and  intrigues  of  a court  to  enjoy 
in  rural  tranquillity  the  fong  of  a favourite 
poet. 

The  manor  and  caftle  of  Sherborn  were 
granted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  year  1592; 
and  the  middle  part  of  the  Lodge  (which  is  now 
in  the  form  of  a Roman  H)  was  built  by  him, 
the  date  and  his  arms  being  vifible  on  the  win- 
dows.* The  two  wings  were  added,  foon  after 
the  Reftoration,  by  the  Earl  of  Rriflol,  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  caftle.  When  viewed  together 
with  the  decorated  grounds  around  it,  the  fine 
fheet  of  water,  and  the  hanging  woods  to  the 
fouth,  the  building  has  a very  grand  and  ftriking 
efFe£L  The  gardens  were  partly  laid  out  by 
Brown,  and  great  tafte  is  difplayed  in  the 
management  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  park, 
which  is  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  in 


* The  date  is  1594. 
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Dorfet.  extent.  The  river  Yeo,  or  Ivel,  runs  through 
the  latter,  and  is  crofted  by  a handfome  ftone- 
bridge  of  three  arches,  built  by  Milne. 

North  of  the  Lodge,  but  within  the  grounds, 
ftand  the  remains  of  Sherborn  Caftle.  From 
the  fragments  of  the  walls  being  extremely 
mafiy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
once  a ftrong  and  regular  fortrefs,  and,  from 
the  height  of  the  fituation,  it  muft  have  com- 
manded all  the  adjacent  vale  to  the  north  and 
weft.  Its  form  feems  to  have  been  o&agonal, 
and  there  was  a very  deep  moat  round  it,  ex- 
cept on  the  north  fide,  where  the  quicknefs  of 
the  afcent  was  a fufficient  fecurity.  We  ob- 
ferved  fome  traces  of  an  arched  paftage,  or 
fally-port,  in  this  dire&ion,  running  ftrait  down 
the  precipice  towards  the  level  ground  at  a 
diftance.  The  front  feems  to  be  more  modern 
than  any  other  part  of  the  caftle,  the  upper 
windows  being  fquare,  and  the  arch  of  the 
gate  (which  is  evidently  in  the  fame  ftile  of 
work)  circular.  A little  within  the  gate,  on 

- the 
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the  left,  are  the  remains  of  what,  I conjeQure,  Dorfet. 
mull  have  been  the  Hate-apartments,  one  part 
of  which  was  carried  up  very  high  ; there  is  a 
large  Saxon  column  Hill  {landing  towards  the 
area.  The  chapel  Hood  on  this  fide,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  walls  may  be  feen,  ornamented 
with  Saxon  arches  that  interfeft  one  another ; 

* 

the  windows  have  zigzag  mouldings.  The 
whole  building  was  originally  faced  with  Ham- 
hill  (lone,  but  much  of  this  was  transferred 
to  the  Lodge  at  the  time  of  the  additions  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Briftol,  fo  that  the  walls  have 
now  a ragged  appearance  : — the  trees  around 
them,  however,  contribute  with  the  polition  of 
fome  of  the  fragments  to  give  the  whole  ruin  a 
pifturefque  afpeQ. 

Sherborn  Callle  was  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Bifhops  of  that  fee,  which  being  removed 
to  Old  Sarum  when  united  to  that  of  Wilton, 
William  the  Conqueror  granted  it  to  Bifhop 
Ofmund.  From  this  period  it  continued  to 
belong  to  the  Bifhops  of  Sarum  until  the 

reign 
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Dor/et.  reign  of  Stephen,  about  which  time  I apprehend 
the  prefent  building  was  ere£ted — probably  by 
Bifhop  Roger,  who  feems  to  have  been  a great 
architect  (and  particularly  in  the  military  line), 
having  built  cattles  at  Devizes  and  Malmefbury 
alfo.  His  edifices  are  defcribed  as  being  “for 
fpace  very  large , for  cofl  very  chargeable , for 
fhew  very  beautiful.  The  ftones  are  fet  in  fuch 
txaft  order  that  the  joints  cannot  be  feen , and  the 
whole  jlruBure  feems  to  be  hut  one  foned9  The 
Cattle  of  Sherborn  was  certainly  in  every  re- 
fpe£l  correfpondent  to  this  defcription,  as  we 
rnay  perceive,  even  from  its  ruins.  Nothing 
remarkable  occurs  in  its  military  hiftory  untii 
the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  fat  down  before  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Parliament.  It  is  reported  that  the  Earl’s 
fitter  (the  Countels  of  Briftol)  was  at  this  very 
time  at  the  Lodge,  and,  being  informed  that 
her  brother  had  orders  to  demolifh  it,  immedi- 
ately went  on  horfeback  to  his  tent,  and  told 
him  that  “ if  he  perfifed  in  his  intention>  he 
Jhould  fnd  his  fferys  bones  buried  in  the  ruins  d9 
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This  fpirited  refolution,  probably,  alone  faved 
it  from  deftruftion.  After  the  battle  of  Lang- 
port.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  refolved  to  reduce 
the  Caftle,  at  that  time  commanded  by  Sir  Lewis 
Dives.  It  coft  Sir  Thomas  a fiege  of  fixteen 
days.  About  two  months  afterwards  the  Par- 
liament ordered  it  to  be  demolilhed.* 

The  town  of  Sherborn  was  a place  of  great 
note  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  the  fee  of  a 
Bifhop  from  the  reign  of  Ina  to  the  year  1056, 
when  Herman  eftablifhed  the  latter  at  Old 
Sarum.  It  is  even  now  indeed  the  mo  ft  po- 
pulous town  in  the  county,  except  Poole,  and 
is  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
houfes  are  built  chiefly  with  freeftone,  of  which 
there  are  quarries  at  no  great  diftance.  Ma- 
nufa&ories  of  various  kinds  are  carried  on ; 
two,  of  filk,  employ  at  leaft  fix  hundred  people. 
The  church  is  a very  lofty,  fpacious,  and  ve- 


* See  Clarendon’s  Hijlory  of  the  Rebellion . 
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Dorfet.  nerable  ItruHure,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fine  fpecimen  of  the  Gothic  ftile  of  Henry  VI. *s 
time,  when  it  was  rebuilt.*  It  is  two  hundred 
and  feven  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  one 
hundred  and  two  ; the  length  however,  mu  ft 
have  been  formerly  much  greater,  for  the  weft 
front  could  not  have  been  originally  finifhed  as 
it  is  at  prefent.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  which 
is  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  high,  is  for  the 
moil  part  vaulted  with  ftone,  and  decorated 
with  rich  mouldings.  Sec.  The  tower  Hands  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  and  is  of  a qua- 
drangular form,  fupported  by  four  arches.  It 


# The  deftruflion  of  the  old  church  was  occafioned  by  a quarrel  be- 
tween the  monks  and  the  townfmen,  which  fprang  from  no  lefs  important 
a caufe  than  the  removal  of  the  font ! So  exafperated  were  the  latter, 
that  a prieji  of  Allhallows  (as  Leland  informs  us)  one  day  threw  fome 
fire  into  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
whole  was  nearly  confirmed,  and  fome  of  the  bells  melted,-— We  fee  every 
day  how  far,  amidfi:  the  rancor  of  party,  men  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
interefts  even  of  a common  caufe,  and  religion  itfelf  is  often  injured  lefs  by 
the  attacks  or  infinuations  of  the  infidel  than  by  the  mutual  animofities 
of  different  bodies  and  the  raging  zeal  of  fedlaries.— The  monks  had 
their  revenge  on  the  townfmen  by  compelling  them  to  re-edify  the 
fabric. 
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contains  fix  large  bells  that  require  twenty  men  Dorfet. 
to  ring  them  ; the  tenor  weighing  fixty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  was  the  gift  of  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
who  was  once  re&or  of  Limington  in  this 
neighbourhood.  There  is  a complete  Saxon 
porch  (which  feems  to  be  the  only  part  of  the 
original  fabric  now  left)  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  there 
are  traces  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  architefture  on 
many  of  the  houfes  near  the  church. — Ethel- 
bald,  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  and  his  brother 
Ethelbert  are  faid  to  have  been  interred  here, 
but  we  could  find  no  ftone  or  i-nfcription  to 
their  memory. 

Sherborn  Church  continued  to  be  a conven- 
tual one  until  the  time  of  the  Diffolution.  In 
the  chancel,  and  alfo  at  the  weft  end,  there  are 
ftill  fome  of  the  monks’  flails.  The  rude  fi- 
gures and  devices  with  which  many  of  them  are 
ornamented  are  whimfical  and  ludicrous  enough ; 
no  lefs  fo  are  thofe  on  fome  houfes  adjoining  to 
the  north  fide  of  the  church,  that  were  probably 
refidences  of  the  monks.  Here  may  be  feen 
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Dorfet.  heads,  and  whole  bodies,  of  animals  created  only 
by  the  imagination  of  the  fculptor. — Not  far 
northward  hands  a fine  old  conventual  barn. 

According  to  the  obfervations  made  in  dig- 
ging wells,  the  following,  I learn,  is  the  fuccef- 
lion  of  the  flrata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sher- 
born  : to  the  depth  of  three  feet  or  more  they 
ufually  find  a black  mould  $ afterwards  a thin 
fcaly  limeftone  (generally  loaded  with  fhells) 
appears.  The  limeftone  refts  on  a bed  of  fer- 
rugineous  earth,  or  fand,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
Jirata  of  limeftone  again  (about  three  or  four 
feet  in  thicknefs),  occafionally  divided  by  beds 
of  marl.  Here  fprings  are  found. 

Wifhing  to  afcertain  as  accurately  as  poftible 
the  courfe  of  the  chalk  in  this  county,  and  the 
appearance  of  its  boundaries,  we  now  made  a 
journey  fouthward,  and  trod  the  rich  foil  of  the 
vale  of  Blackmoor  until  we  came  to  Revel-hill. 
The  face  of  the  country  here  altered,  and  the 
moft  pleafmg  intermixture  of  wood  and  pafture 
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was  exchanged  for  open  downs  and  unvaried  Dor/a, 
barrennefs.  Before  we  fearched  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubfoil,  we  were  fufficiently  in- 
ftrufted  that  it  had  pafted  into  chalk  by  the  al- 
tered afpe£t  of  vegetation.  By  attending  to 
this  circumftance,  the  mineralogift  may  often 
obtain  pretty  certain  indications  of  the  tranfi- 
tions  of  flrata , and  thus  agriculture  and  botany 
lend  their  aftiftance  to  him,  as  well  as  prove 
their  intimate  connexion  with  each  other. 
Agriculture,  in  its  turn,  receives  help  from  mi- 
neralogy, for  foils  being  fo  much  dependent  on 
the  decompofition  of  their  fubjlrata , the  farmer 
can  afcertain  neither  the  nature,  nor  the  proba- 
bility of  finding  a depth,  of  the  former,  but  by 
learning  the  texture  and  properties  of  the  mi- 
nerals which  conftitute  the  latter.  The  botanift 
will  afford  information  both  to  the  farmer  and  to 
the  mineralogift.  He  will  often  tell  them,  by  the 
prefence  of  one  particular  plant,  fuch,  for  in- 
ftance,  as  Hedyfarum  Onobrychis  (faint-foin). 
Campanula  glomerata>  or  even  the  humble  little 
dflippocrepis  comofa , (horfe-fhoe  vetch)  that  the 
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Dor/eu  foil  can  be  no  other  than  a cretaceous  one,  and 
will  point  out  in  Pteris  aquilina  (brakes)  a cer- 
tain witnefs  of  a depth  of  mould.— But  to  re- 
turn—— -Revel-hill  forms  a part  of  the  ridge 
(which  I fhould  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  the 
chalk  boundary)  coming  from  near  Melbury 
fomewhat  in  the  fhape  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  paffing  hence,  with  many  undulations,  not 
far  fouth  of  Everfhot  and  Beminfter  towards 
Axminfter  in  Devonfhire.  The  vale  of  Black- 
moor  (to  which  it  is  a boundary  fouthward)  now 
appears  to  be  of  a fort  of  elliptical  fhape,  the 
longeft  diameter  feeming  to  run  from  Melbury 
towards  Long  Burton.  To  the  weft  of  the  lat- 
ter lies  the  foreft  of  Whitehart,  and  the  country 
is  finely  wooded,  prefenting  moft  rich  and  de- 
lightful fcenery.  Proje&ing  parts  of  the  ridge 
are  profufely  clothed  on  their  declivities,  and 
become  noble  features  in  the  landfcape,  which  is 
of  a nature  that  rarely  occurs  within  the  con- 
fines of  this  county,  and  may  be  juftly  confi- 
dered  as  the  moft  beautiful  that  it  affords. 
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We  found  we  were  now  but  a few  miles  dis- 
tant from  Cerne-Abbas,  and,  being  defirous  of 
viewing  the  remains  of  its  abbey*  refolved  to 
extend  our  ride  to  it.~On  our  left  the  country 
began  to  acquire  a boldnefs  and  roundnefs  of 
feature  that  prepared  us  for  fomething  romantic 
in  the  fituation  of  Cerne. — We  defcended  into 
this  town  from  an  immenfe  chalk  hill  terminat- 
ing towards  it  in  a mountainous  prominence 
crowned  with  a very  large  oblong  entrench- 
ment. On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  (generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Trendle-hill)  may  be 
traced  a gigantic  figure,  cut  in  the  chalk,  in  the 
manner  of  the  horfe  on  Whitehorfe-hill,  in 
Berkfhire,  and  probably  of  as  great  antiquity. 
It  reprefents  a man,  holding  a club  in  his 
right  hand,  and  extending  the  other,  and  appears 
to  be  almoft  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  There 
is  a tradition  among  the  vulgar  that  this  was  to 
commemorate  the  deftruftion  of  a giant,  who, 
having  feafted  on  fome  fheep  in  Blackmoor,  and 
laid  himfelf  down  to  fleep  after  his  meal  on  this 
hill,  was  bound  and  killed  by  the  enraged  pea- 
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fants  on  the  fpot.- — Without  reforting  to  any  ri- 
diculous ftory,  or  to  any  conceit  of  antiqua- 
rians, for  the  origin  of  the  figure,  one  may  con- 
clude that  mo  ft  works  of  this  fort,  efpecially 
when  contiguous  to  encampments,  were  the 
amufement  merely  of  idle  people,  and  cut  out 
with  as  little  meaning,  perhaps,  as  fhepherds’ 
boys  ftrip  off  the  turf  on  the  Wiltfhire  plains. 

If  we  might  believe  William  of  Malmefbury^ 
Cerne  Abbey  was  founded  as  early  as  the  time 
of  St.  Auftin,  whofe  zeal  in  the  converfion  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  Chriftian  faith  led  him  into 
thefe  parts,  where  he  performed  feveral  miracles. 
I fear  we  have  need  of  better  authority  than  our 
credulous  monk’s  for  fuppofmg  that  the  faint 
ever  travelled  fo  far  from  Kent,  or  that  any  mif« 
fionary  arrived  in  the  weft  of  England  before 
Birinus,  thirty  years  after  the  time  of  St.  Auftin. 
—The  earlieft  period  at  which  we  have  any 
certain  account  of  a religious  fociety  exifting 
here  is  the  year  870,  when  Edward,  brother  of 
St.  Edmund,  King  of  Eaft  Anglia  is  faid  to  have 
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refided  in  it.  Through  veneration  for  the  me- 
mory of  that  monarch,  Aiimer,  Earl  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  rebuilt  and  endowed  the  abbey  for 
Benediftine  monks  about  987.*  Among  the 
diftinguifhed  men  who  have  lived  in  it  was  Car- 
dinal Morton* — The  gate-houfe  of  the  abbey 
remains  externally  entire,  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  of  a date  long  prior  to  the  Diffolution. 
There  are  two  ftories  above  the  gateway,  each 
having  a projecting  window,  which  is  adorned 
with  elaborate  fculpture.  Some  buildings  fouth 
of  the  gate  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  ab- 
bey, and  are  more  ancient  than  the  former,  but 
have  been  converted  into  a farm-houfe  and  other 
dwellings.  A manfion  facing  Market-ftreet  was 
conftrufted  principally  with  the  old  (tone,  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  Abbey-houfe , which  was 
fome  time  the  refidence  of  Denzil,  Lord  Holies, 
fecond  fon  of  John,  firft  Earl  of  Clare,  and  mi- 
nifter  plenipotentiary  to  the  treaty  of  Breda. — 5 


* Hutchins’s  Hiftory  of  Dorjet , vol.2,  p,  287. 
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Darfet>  The  conventual  church  flood  probably  eaft  of 
the  abbey,  and  parallel  to  the  prefent  church- 
yard. I apprehend  it  mufl  have  been  ufed  for 
parochial  purpofes,  otherwife  the  burial  ground 
would  not  have  been  contiguous  to  it ; the  pre- 
fent church  is  fome  hundred  yards  diflant  from 
the  latter. 

^Cerne  is  a fmall  town,  and,  being  furrounded 
on  all  fides  by  high  hills,  appears  extremely  fe- 
cluded  and  well  calculated  for  the  monadic 
life.  Southward  the  fcenery  improves  in  bold- 
nefs,  and  the  ridges  of  chalk  that  rear  themfelves 
with  an  immenfe  naked  outline  about  Sidling 
form  a fpecies  of  landfcape  not  often  witneffed 
in  other  counties*, 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Taking  leave  of  Dorfetfhire,  we  purfued 
a circuitous  track  to  Ilchefter,  a town  that 
feemed  to  deferve  particular  attention  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity. — But  we  firft  palfed 
through  the  village  of  Broad  Marston,  whi- 
ther we  were  led  in  fearch  of  a natural  curiofity. 
— In  the  year  1778,  at  the  opening  of  a marl  pit, 
a Jlratum  of  a very  uncommon  and  beautiful 
fpecies  of  {tone  was  difcovered,  containing  a 
congeries  of  ammonitady  fcarcely  deprived  of  the 
animal  part  of  their  compofition  (the  nacre  of 
the  {hells  being  {till  vifible),  and  of  various  fizes, 
from  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  di- 
c 3 ameter. 
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Somer/et . ameter.  The  ground  of  it,  which  is  of  a greyifh 
blue  colour,  confifts  of  indurated  marl.  The 
fhells,  being  filled  with  variegated  fparry  mat- 
ter, when  polifhed  exhibit  a fingular  appearance, 
and  the  whole  becomes  anelegant,  ornamental 
fubltance  for  chimney-pieces,  Sec.  It  is  found 

’ 

about  eight  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  mafs  is  in  general  about 
eight  or  nine  inches.  How  far  the  Jlratum  may 
extend  it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain,  but  it  has  not 
been  as  yet  much  diminifhed. 

■ ■■  •'  i . - 

The  parifh  of  Broad  Marfton  is  fituated  in  a 
low  flat  country  eaftward  of  Ilchefter. — Moll 
of  the  lands  in  this  part  of  Somerfetfhire  are 
pafture,  and  thickly  enclofed  with  wood,  chiefly 
elm,  which  grows  very  abundantly.  There 
feems  to  be  great  moiflure  and  coldnefs  in 
the  foil. 

We  could  not  help  admiring  a bold  eminence, 
with  a large  encampment  on  the  top,  which 
occafionally  came  in  view,  and  which,  from 

its 
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its  bearing,  we  concluded  mull  be  the  ancient 
ftation  of  Cadbury.  It  is  fituated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a fteep  ridge  of  hills  (nearly  fouth  of 
Caftle  Cary),  and  mull  have  been  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  pofitions,  perhaps,  in  the  kingdom. 
The  form  of  the  ramparts  being  feemingly  ac- 
commodated to  that  of  the  hill,  and  as  the  old 
topographers  give  but  an  obfcure  account  of 
this  fortification,  I cannot  guefs  at  what  period  it 
was'  conftru&ed.  Leland  fpeaks  of  it  in  a fort 
of  ecftacy.  “ Good  God  !*’  (fays  he)  “ what 
deep  ditches  ! what  high  ramparts  ! what  preci- 
pices ! In  fhort,  it  really  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
wonder  both  of  art  and  nature.”* 

Ilchester  (lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ivel  (the  Velox  of  Ravennas),  whence  it  originally 
had  the  name  of  Ivelchejler.  It  was  one  of  the 


* tc  Dii  boni,  quantum  hie  profundiflrmarum  foflarum ! quot  hie  egeftae 
terrae  valla  ! quae  demum  precipitia  ! Atque,  ut  paucis  finiam,  videtyr 
jaihTquidem  efle  et  artis  et  naturae  miraculum.’* 

Aflert.  Arturii,  p.  29. 
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Bomerfet . moft  famous  ftations  pofTefTed  by  the  Romans, 
and  there  are  ftill  many  veftiges  of  its  ancient 
extent.  Vaft  arches  and  foundations  of  build- 
ings lie  beneath  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and 
fome  remains  of  a Roman  wall  are  difcernible. 
The  form  of  the  old  city  feems  to  have  been  ob- 
long, handing  on  the  oblique  points  of  the  com- 
pals.  It  was  furrounded  by  a ditch,  which 
could  eafily  be  filled  with  water  from  the  river, 
and  of  which  a part  may  yet  be  traced  to  the 
north-weft,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  Yard- 
lane . — A great  number  of  Roman  coins,  of  va- 
rious periods,  have  been  found  here.  Our 
innkeeper  fhewed  us  a cohesion  that  he  had 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  Whitehall 
Hofpital,  near  his  ftables  ; the  moft  remarkable 
of  them  were  a Nero,  fome  pieces  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  a Vefpafian,  and  a M'aximian.— Befides 
military,  there  are  various  relics  of  monaftic  an- 
tiquities at  Ilchefter.  The  ruins  of  the  old  hof- 
pital of  Whitehall,  indeed,  are  now  completely 
removed  to  make  room  for  a wharf,  oppofite  the 
' county  gaol,  which  ftands  on  the  northern  fide 
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of  the  river.  Some  part  of  a houfe  of  black  fri- 
ars, however,  is  {till  to  be  feen,  but  the  north 
tranfept  of  the  conventual  church  has  been  me- 
tamorphofed  into  a fpinning-houfe  ! 

<e  Sic  volvenda  setas  commutat  tempora  rerum. ** 

The  friary  was  founded  about  the  year  1270, 
according  to  Collinfon.* — The  Ark-inn  feems  to 
have  been  originally  a religious  houfe — perhaps 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Minor  that  we  read  of. 
This  inn  is  fituated  on  the  bridge.  The  latter 
confifts  of  two  large  arches,  and  crofl'es  the  river 
juft  in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Roman  foffe- 
way. — The  only  church  now  {landing  is  that  of 
St.  Mary,  at  the  weft  end  of  which  is  an  octa- 
gonal tower,  fuppofed  to  be  built  with  Roman 
materials. 

The  feat  of  a municipality  as  well  as  of  a go- 
vernment ; Ilchefter  as  well  as  Babylon  has  its 


* Hijlory  of  Somerfct , vol.  3,  p.  301. 
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Somer/et . turn  in  the  changes  of  things.  This  place  was 
one  of  the  mod  important  dations  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  idand,  and  a very  flourifhing  town 
in  the  Saxon  times,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to  a 
mean  dreet  or  two,  with  nothing  to  proclaim  its 
former  grandeur,  except  the  numerous  urns, 
teffellated  pavements,  and  datues,  which  owe 
their  difcovery  to  accident,  or  which  occur  only 
to  the  indefatigable  attention  of  the  antiquary. 

In  the  condru&ion  of  the  county  gaol,  and 
indeed  of  many  other  buildings  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  we  obferved  that  a fpecies  of  free- 
done  has  been  ufed  which  appears  (though  fo 
foft  when  fird  taken  out  of  the  quarry)  to  be- 
come hardened  by  the  weather  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  It  is  dug  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties at  Hamden  hill,  and  contains,  like  the  Port- 
land freedone,  a multitude  of  {hells,  differing 
from  the  latter  only  in  being  Oightly  tinged  with 
a brownidi  red  oxyde  of  iron.— Mod  of  the 
cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  built  with  a 
bluifh  limedone,  called  lyas  ; this  abounds  about 
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Somerton  and  Kingfdon,  and  is  an  extremely  Somerfet . 
ufeful  fubftance.  In  our  way  to  the  former  of 
thefe  places  we  faw  it  in  the  quarries.  It  lies 
juft  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  hori- 
zontal Jlrata , which  confift  of  loofe  maftes* 
or  flags  y but  the  texture  is  very  clofe  and 
compaft. 

On  fome  of  the  hills  we  caught  a view  of 
Glaftonbury  torr,  which  juft  rofe  above  the 
high  ground  on  the  right.  Montacute  hills* 
were  fine  objefts  on  our  left,  and  are  vilible  to 
an  immenfe  diftance  ; they  overlook,  it  is  faid,  a 
traft;  of  country  three  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Weft  of  thefe  hills  rifes  the  high  rocky 
ridge  of  Hamden,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a bold 
Roman  encampment,  fuppofed  to  be  nearly 
three  miles  in  circuit. 


*'  So  called  from  the  ancient  village  of  Montacute,  where  a priory  of 
Cluniac  monks  was  founded  by  William,  Earl  of  Morton  and  Cornwall,  . 
whofe  refidence  flood  above.  I know  not  whether  there  are  any  re- 
mains of  thefe  buildings. 


In 
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Somerton. 


In  a fertile  and  pleafant  part  of  the  county, 
on  an  eminence,  (lands  the  town  of  Sqmerton* 
Whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  of  this 
place  having  been  a Roman  flation,  there  can  be 
none  of  its  having  been  well  known  in  the  Saxon 
times  and  even  as  early  as  the  Heptarchy.  It 
appears  that  Xna  had  a caflle  and  palace  here, 
which  Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  for  a while 
had  poffefiion  of,  during  his  war  with  the  for- 
mer. Whether  it  was  the  fame  fortrefs  in  which 
John,  King  of  France,  was  afterwards  confined, 
when  a prifoner  of  Edward  III.  cannot  now  be 
afcertained.  Seeing  fome  fragments  of  old 
walls  and  the  veftiges  of  a circular  tower  near 
the  Bear-inn,  we  concluded  that  thefe  might  be 
the  remains  of  one  or  the  other,  but  I find  from 
Collinfon  that  the  county-prifon  once  flood  on 
this  fite.  We  obferved  feveral  buildings  of  an 
antique  appearance  as  we  paffed  through  the 
town  ; there  are  none,  however,  particularly 
deferving  of  notice.-— Somerton  is  efleemed  a 
very  healthy  place,  and  it  has  an  air  of  neatnefs 
and  refpe&ability,  but  no  longer  any  pretenfions 

to 
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to  be  ranked  among  the  principal  towns  in  the  Smerjfc 
county. — The  chief  concern  of  the  natives  of 
this  diftrift  is  grazing,  and  they  have  the  right 
of  common,  gratis,  on  a large  traft  of  excellent 
land,  a little  weftward  from  Somerton. 

Intending  to  take  the  neareft  route  to  Taun- 
ton, we  vifited  Langport.  This  town  (which  Langport* 
is  of  fome  antiquity)  is  fituated  chiefly  on  an 
afcent,  having  a rich  country  to  the  north  and 
fouth,  and  a confiderable  extent  of  fine  mea- 
dow land  to  the  weft.  The  latter,  from  being 
depaftured  in  common,  without  interruption 
from  the  cattle  of  other  parifhes,  is  called  Com- 
mon-Moor. No  lord  of  any  adjoining  manor 
has  a right  of  foil  in  it,  and  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  have  from  time  immemorial  fed 
their  cattle,  and  built  when  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  pleafed. — The  river  Parret,  navigable 
here  for  barges,  paffes  through  Langport,  and 
is  crofled  by  a ftone  bridge  of  nine  arches. 

The  fall  of  this  river  hence  to  Boroughbridge 
*is  only  one  inch  in  a mile ; from  the  level  of 
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Somerfet.  King’s  Sedgemoor  to  its  bed  the  fall  is  fifteen 
feet* 

Two  miles  diftant  from  Langport,  to  the 
fouth,  are  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey 
of  Muchelney,  in  our  way  to  which  we  patted 
under  a long  arched  gate-way  that  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a military  work.  Over  it,  however, 
is  a fmall  old  room  which  was  originally  a 
chapel,  now  converted  into  a free-fchool.  This 
building  is  vulgarly  called  the  hanging  chapel.— 
It  ftands  near  the  church,  in  the  higheft  part'  of 
the  town. 

The  parifh  of  Bifhop’s  Huifii  adjoins  to 
Langport  on  the  north-eaft,  and  contains  fine 
pafture  and  meadow  lands,  in  which  vaft  num- 
bers of  cattle  are  reared  and  fattened  for  the 
market.  The  tower  of  Huifh  church  is  a very 
{lately  elegant  objeft,  being  ornamented  at  the 
top  with  eight  beautiful  Gothic  pinnacles,  each 
furmounted  with  a fpear-head, 
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Muchelney  is  a tra6l  of  land  enclofed 
between  the  Ivel  and  a branch  of  the  Parret, 
and  from  being  frequently  infulated  by  the 
floods  of  the  furrounding  moors  is  often  de- 
nominated the  great  ijland,  There  are  about 
thirty  cottages  in  a village  of  the  fame  name, 
on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  which  we  found  the 
Abbey,  now  converted  into  a farm-houfe. 
Some  venerable  olcT  elms  feem  flill  to  fhed  a 
fort  of  rel'gious  gloom  over  the  fpot,  and  there 
are  evident  marks  of  antiquity  even  in  the  barns 
and  out-houfes.  The  apartments  that  remain 
were  probably  thofe  of  the  abbot.  A part  of 
the  old  kitchen,  with  the  flove.  See.  may  be 
feen,  and  a good  deal  of  painted  glafs  is  re- 
tained in  the  windows,  which  are  much  orna- 
mented with  fculpture  on  the  outfide.  Stone 
flair-cafes  and  large  pointed  arches  are  entire  in 
various  parts  of  the  houfe.  The  eaft  end  of 
it  is  part  of  a chapel,  which  (according  to 
William  of  Worcefter)  belonged  to  the  abbey, 
exclufive  of  the  conventual  church,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  decorated  with 
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a pro- 
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Somer/et.  a profufion  of  florid  fculpture.— -In  the  adjoin- 
ing orchard  we  traced  the  foundations  of  walls 
to  fome  diftance.  No  veftiges  of  the  conven- 
tual church  appear,  unlefs  indeed  the  prefent 
parochial  one  was  ufed  as  fuch ; I think  it  is 
not,  however,  in  a (tile,  or  on  a fcale,  fufficiently 
magnificent  to  have  belonged  to  the  fociety, 
whofe  revenues  were  ample  and  number  con- 
fiderable  # The  reigning  monarch,  we  find, 
was  always  their  patron.  This  circumffance 
feems  to  indicate  that  one  of  our  kings  was  the 
founder  of  the  abbey;  and  it  is  certain  that 
many,  long  before  the  conqueft,  were  bene- 
factors to  it.  Collinfon  afcribes  the  founda- 
tion of  it  to  Athelftan,  others  to  Ina. — The 
order  was  that  of  St.  Benedict. — There  is'  a 
tradition  that  the  monks  cultivated  woad  in  the 
neighbouring  lands. 

The  road  from  Langport  to  Taunton  paffes 


* Collinfon’s  Hift.  of  Somerfet , vol,  3,  p.  134. 
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over  a fine  ridge  of  hills,  whence  we  look 
down,  to  the  fouth,  on  a beautiful  country, 
abounding  with  rich  meadow  and  wood  lands, 
and  forming  a delicious  pi6ture  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach. — Among  the  great  quantities  of 
timber  growing  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
elm  feems  to  be  the  molt  thriving.— The  fub- 
fiance  of  the  hills  is  chiefly  a blue  limeftone, 
fit  for  building.  There  is  alfo  the  'white  lyas, 
which  is  nothing  but  a calcareous  ftone  of  the 
fame  nature  as  the  firft,  though  fometimes  it 
contains  foflil  bivalves  of  the  genus  Tellina>  and 
Venus , and  other  forts. — The  labourers  on  the 
road  break  ftone  for  its  repair  with  an  one- 
handed  hammer, — a method  which  they  fay  is 
more  expeditious  than  the  ordinary  one  of 
ufing  the  fl edge-hammer ; — and,  what  has  a 
Angular  appearance,  they  all  fit , like  flint-cut- 
ters, in  the  midft  of  the  rubble. 

We  foon  came  to  Burton-Pynsent,  the 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  To  Jnis  illuftrious 
father,  who  occafionally  refided  here,  the  Coun- 

vol.  ii.  n tefs 
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Somer/et . tefs  has  ere&ed  an  urn  of  white  marble,  with 

* the  following  infcription  : viz. 

( Ore  the  front  of  the  pedeflal ) 

“ Sacred  to  pure  affe&Ion,  this  Ample  urn  Hands  a wit- 
nefs  of  uncealing  grief  for  him,  who,  excelling  in  whatever 

is  molt  admirable,  and  adding  to  the  exercife  of  the  fub- 

. 

limed  virtues  the  fweet  charm  of  refined  fentiment  and 
polilhed  wit,  by  gay  and  focial  commerce  rendered  beyond 
comparifon  happy  the  courfe  of  domeftic  life,  and  bellowed 
a felicity  inexpreffible  upon  her,  whofe  faithful  love  was 
blelfed  in  a pure  return,  that  raifed  her  above  every  other 
joy  but  the  parental  one, — and  that  Hill  lhared  with  him* 
His  generous  country,  with  public  monuments,  has  eter- 
nized his  name.  This  humble  tribute  is  but  to  ibothe  the 
forrowing  bread  of  private  woe.” 

( On  the  hack ) 

s<  To  the  memory  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  this  marble  is  infcribed  by  Heller,  his  be- 
loved wife,  1781.” 


1 


This  elegant  and  delicate  token  of  conjugal 
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. - -■  ■ 

affeQion  {lands  at  the  end  of  a narrow  walk  in 
the  park,  {haded  with  laurels,  the  urn  fupported 
by  afquare  pedeftal  and  furrounded  by  a feftoon. 
■ — -In  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  grounds  there  is 
a noble  column  of  white  {tone,  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  high,  eretled  by  the  late  Earl  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  William  Pynfent.  It  bears 
this  fimple  infcription  : viz. 


“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Pynsent. 

Hoc  faltsm  fungar  inani  munere 


The  houfe  is  a large,  irregular  building, 
fituated  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  hills,  and 
overlooking  Weft  Sedgemoor,  above  which  the 
latter  rife,  with  rather  a quick  afcent,  four 
hundred  feet  nearly.  Its  principal  front  is  on 
this  ftde,  and  commands  a full  profpe6t  of  the 
flat  country  between  the  Mendip  and  the  Quan- 
lock  hills.  Immediately  under  the  eye  lies 
the  moor*  level  as  a bowling-green,  and  covered 
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ftomerfet*  with  the  fineft  verdure,  to  the  extent  of  fix 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  mile  to  three  in 
breadth,  thickly  interfperfed  with  villages,  and 
watered  by  numerous  currents  communicating 
with  the  Parret  and  the  Tone.— The  ifle  of 
Athelney,  no  lefs  famous  for  the  retreat  of 
» Alfred  during  the  Danifli  incurfions  than  the 

fenns  of  Minturnce  were  to  the  Romans  for 
being  the  hiding-place  of  Marius,  may  be 
clearly  difiinguifhed  to  the  north  of  Burton-* 
Pynfent. 

About  Wrantage  the  lyas  begins  to  be  mixed 
with  flint  and  a coarfe  grit-ftone.  The  main 
firatum  appears  to  continue  weftward,  in  the 
dire&ion  of  the  ridge  above-mentioned,  from 
which  our  road  defeended  to  the  right  about 
feven  miles  from  Taunton. — The  profile  of  the 
hills  on  this  fide  was  now  to  be  feen,  and  as 
they  alternately  flatted  into  large  knolls  and 
receded  into  hollows  exhibited  a fine  outline. 
From  a diftant  part  of  the  moors,  the  coppices 
and  hanging  thickets  on  the  declivities  have  a. 
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beautiful  effeft.  The  road  brings  us  down  on  Somerfet . 
thefe  moors,  the  foil  of  which  is  deep  and  rich, 
producing  molt  exuberant  herbage,  and  afford- 
ing pafture  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.— 

Rounded  pebbles,  (fure  teftimonies  of  a foil 
formed  by  depofition  from  fome  permanent 
current,  or  bed  of  water)  are  confpicuous  at 
various  depths. — An  almoft  uninterrupted  flat 
lies  between  this  and  the  Severn,  bounded  weft- 
ward  by  the  Ouantock,  ggid  eaftward  by  the 
Polden,  hills.  As  we  approach  Taunton,  the 
former  begins  to  affume  quite  a mountainous 

afpeft. — At  length  we  come  to  Taunton-  Taunton- 

Dean» 

Dean,  or  the  vale  of  Taunton, — an  unparaU 
leled  picture  of  fertility  


c<  What  ear  fo  empty  is  that  hath  not  heard  the  found 
Of  Taunton’s  fruitful  Deane  ? not  match’d  by  any 
ground.” 

DRAYTON. 

The  foil  is  a red  loam,  of  which  there  are  no 


traces  eaft  of  Langport,  but  which  we  did  not 
doubt  we  fhould  find  communicating  with  the 
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Somerfet . Jlratum  that  we  had  followed  along  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Devon, 

Taunton,  Taunton  is  fo  large,  well  built,  and  hand- 
fome,  that  it  may  vie  with  moil  cities  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  as  a place  of  trade  and  induftry, 
perhaps  exceeds  them  all,  except  London  and 
Briftol.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  flourifhed 
in  this  town  almoft  ever  fince  its  introduction 
into  England  by  the  famous  John  Kempe,  the 
firft  manufactory  being  eftablifhed  as  early  as 
the  year  1336.  Upwards  of  one  thoufand 
looms  are  faid  to  have  been  employed  here  at 
one  time,  the  number  of  inhabitants  having 
amounted  to  twenty  thoufand.  A large  filk 
manufactory  was  eftablifhed  about  fixteen  years 
ago. 

We  could  not  help  remarking  the  prodigious 
number  of  inns  and  ale-houfes  ; out  of  every 
ten  houfes  almoft,  there  is  one  that  puts  out  a 
fign.— Wherever  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
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are  united  by  a common  employment,  they  Somer/et . 
acquire  fome  common  habits,  and  among 
thofe  habits  the  moil  prevalent  are  fuch 
as  refult  from  the  indulgence  of  focial  plea- 
fures.  Hence  the  drunkennefs  fo  frequent  in 
manufacturing  towns,  and  the  opportunities 
offered  for  the  gratification  of  this  pernicious 
propenfity.  It  feems  to  be  in  villages  only 
that  we  mufi  look  for  temperance  and  its  con- 
comitant health  and  quietude.  The  accumula- 
tion of  manufacturers  in  one  fpot  muff  be 
lamented  as  a moft  unfortunate  circumftance 
for  morals,  whilft  agriculture  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  rural  life  tend  to  fecure  the  union  of 
the  two  great  fp rings  of  political  profperity — - 
induftry  and  tranquillity. 

Here,  as  in  every  place  where  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  the  portrait  of  Bifhop 
Blafe,  with  the  comb,  is  feen  fufpended  from  a 
fign-poft. — It  has  been  generally  imagined  that 
this  prelate  was  the  inventor  of  wool-combing, 
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Somerfet • and  indeed  from  no  other  caufe  can  one  account 
for  his  effigies  being  fo  much  reverenced  by 
this  clafs  of  manufacturers.  The  art,  however, 
mu  ft  have  been  known  before  his  time,  for  it  is 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fecond  (or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third)  century  that  we  firft  hear  of 
him.  He  had  the  bifhopric  of  Sebafta,  in  Cap- 
padocia, as  the  ecclefiaftical  writers  inform  us, 
and  fuffered  martyrdom  by  decapitation,  under 
Dioclefian,  after  having  his  flefh  torn  with  iron 
combs.— There  is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould 
conclude  that  thefe  inftruments  of  torture  were 
ufed  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  bifhop 
having  applied  them  to  the  dreffing  of  wool. 

The  right  of  chufing  members  of  parliament 
(enjoyed  by  this  place  ever  fince  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.)  is  veiled  in  a defcription  of  people 
called  Potwallers , or  Potwalloners.  Thefe  are 
all  fuch  inhabitants  as  refide  within  the  limits  of 
the  borough,  and  boil  their  own  pots,  provided 
they  are  not  paupers*  and  have  not  received 
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relief  from  the  fund  of  any  charity  within  a 
year. 

There  are  four  principal  ftreets  in  Taunton, 
of  a moft  commodious  width.  Of  the  public 
edifices,  there  is  no  one  that  will  attract  the 
attention,  or  excite  the  admiration,  of  a travel- 
ler more  than  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen.  The  tower  has  a fhape  of  uncom- 
mon elegance,  and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
feet  in  height.  It  is  decorated  with  florid  Gothic 
ornaments,  and  crowned  with  four  handfome 
pinnacles.  The  body  of  the  church  too  is  on 
a fpacious  and  magnificent  fcale. — St.James’s 
alfo  mufl  be  efteemed  a fine  ftru&ure.  The 
above  two  are  the  only  churches  in  the  town, 
but  there  are  numerous  chapels  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  religious  perfuafions. — With  refpeft 
to  monaflic  eftablifhments,  Taunton  had  never 
more  than  two,  viz . a priory  for  fecular  canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  founded  by 
William  Giffard,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  about 
the  year  mo,  and  a houfe  of  Carmelites,  or 
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Somerfet . White-friars,  eftablifhed  by  Walter  de  Meriot, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I XL*  A building  now 
ufed  as  a fchool-room  feemed  to  us  to  have  be- 
longed  originally  to  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
focieties.  It  hands  near  the  old  gate- way  lead- 
ing to  the  caftle. 

The  cafde  is  part  of  a fine  edifice  ere&ed  by 
Bifiiop  Gift'ard,  and  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  town.  The  manor  of  Taunton  has  belonged 
to  the  Bifhops  of  Winchefter  fince  the  reign  of 
Ethelward,  who  made  a grant  of  it  to  that  fee, 
and  the  caftle  was  a place  of  their  frequent  re- 
fidence.  Though  this  building  has  been  much 
modernized,  the  original  gate,  erefted  by  Bifhop 
Langton  ftill  remains,  as  well  as  a part  of  the 
porter’s  lodge.  The  gate  is  embattled,  and  has, 
in  front  of  it,  a fhield  between  four  rofes,  with 
a crofs  charged  with  five  rofes,  and  this  infcrip- 
tion,  viz.  fC  1495  Laus  tihi  Chrijle  T . Langto 


* Collinfon’s  HIJlory  of  Somerfet , vol.  3,  p,  236. 
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Winto — This  caftle  was  difmantled  foon  after  Somer/et . 
the  Reftoration,  and  is  now  ufed  for  holding  the 
affizes,  and  other  public  purpofes. 

The  early  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Taunton  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bifhops  of 
Winchefter.  As  to  modern  occurrences,  the 
only  memorable  ones  perhaps  are  thofe  which 
relate  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  cruelties  exercifed  upon  his 
adherents  by  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Jeffreys  and 
Major-General  Kirk — The  Duke’s  head  quar- 
ters were  eftablifhed  here  very  foon  after  his 
landing,  and  he  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  a 
want  of  affe&ion  in  the  inhabitants,  for  they 
folemnly  proclaimed  him  king.  After  his  de- 
feat, Jeffreys  was  fent  on  the  weftern  circuit 
with  a fpecial  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer 
to  try  the  infurgents,  attended  by  Kirk  and  a 
body  of  troops  for  prote&ion.  At  Taunton 
thefe  villainous  tools  of  the  court  committed 
molt  (hocking  barbarities,  and  condemned  to 
death,  without  any  attention  to  the  regular 

forms 
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$mer/et . forms  of  law,  perfons  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

Father  Orleans,  who  wrote  from  the  mouth  of 
James  II.  attempts  to  remove  all  blame  from 
that  infatuated  prince  two  ways.  He  fays  that 
he  was  informed  of  the  illegal  proceedings  and 
cruelties  of  his  two  officers  too  late  to  prevent 
them  ; and,  in  the  next  place,  that  he  made 
amends  for  what  had  been  done,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  by  the  general  pardon  he  afterwards 
granted.— If  we  reflect  for  a moment,  both 
thefe  excufes  will  appear  irreconciliable  with 
fafts.  Upon  the  fuppofition  that  James  was 
difpleafed  with  his  Chief  Juftice,  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  tranfa&ions,  how  happened  it 
that  he  created  him  Lord  High  Chancellor  after- 
wards, and  a Baron  of  the  realm  ? And  what 
atonement  could  the  proclamation  of  a general 
pardon  be  confidered,  when  no  more  rebels  were 
to  be  found  ? Befides,'  Burnet  affures  us  that  the 
king  received  a regular  account  of  Jeffreys’s 
proceedings  every  day,  and  that  he  read  it  as 
conftantly  at  his  drawing-room,  with  fecret  de- 
legation! 
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legation,  to  the  foreign  minifters  and  nobility,  Smerfet* 
calling  it  Jeffreys’ sx amp aign* 

After  having  vihted  Wellington,  a pretty 
large  market  town,  on  the  high  road  from 
Taunton  to  Exeter,  we  came  to  Columbton. 


DEVONSHIRE 

CONTINUED. 


The  foil  for  fome  miles  between  Wellington 
and  Columbton  is  gravelly,  and  abounds  with 
large,  rounded  pebbles.  A part  of  it  affumes 
a heathy  appearance,  and  yields  little  by  cul- 


* Burnet’s  Hijlory  of  bis  own  Times,  p,  648. 
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Devon*  tivation.  Towards  the  latter  place  we  again 
find  the  red  loam,  and  its  attendant  fertility. 

Columbton.  The  fituation  of  Col  u mb  ton  is  Angularly 
agreeable,  being  furrounded  by  luxuriant  fcene- 
ry,  and  cultivation.  Here  is  a bridge  over  the 
Columb,  which  takes  its  rife,  apparently,  on  the 
Blackdown  hills,  and  joins  the  Ex  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Huckfham. 

Bradnich.  Nearer  to  Exeter  Hands  Bradnich,  at  the 
of  a very  long,  fteep  hill,  by  the  draining  foot 
- of  which  the  place  is  rendered  conftantly  wet  and 
muddy.  Frequent  fwells,  of  fome  boldnefs, 
mark  the  neighbouring  country  to  the  fouth. 
The  latter  proving  a continuation  of  the  rich 
and  varied  traH  that  had  formed  fo  grateful  a 
landfcape  to  us  on  our  firft  journey,  infpired  us 
with  peculiar  fenfations  of  delight.  Our  return 
to  this  region  of  fertility  feemed  welcomed  by 
the  feathered  tribe,  for  we  were  chaunted 
through  the  woods  by  a choir  of  nightingales. 
Memory  too  was  highly  amufed  by  endeavouring 

to 
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to  recognife  a particular  hill  or  village  as  it  rofe  Devon. 
in  the  horizon. 

The  only  additional  information  we  obtained 
on  this  (our  thirdj  vifit  at  Exeter  was,  that  the 
manganefe  mine  of  Upton-Pyne  had  been  filled 
up,  and  another  opened  at  Newton  St.  Cyres, 
four  miles  north-weft  from  the  city.  The 
matrix  of  the  ore  is  the  fame  at  both  places. — 

A circumftance  relative  to  the  foil  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Newton  mine  deferves  the  atten- 
tion of  agriculturifts  : — wherever  the  refufe 
manganefe  has  been  ftrewed,  the  grafs  is  evi- 
dently more  ftrong  and  luxuriant.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  fertility  and  richnefs  fo  ob- 
fervable  on  the  red  foil  in  general  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Exeter  is  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  above  femi-metal  ? 

Cre diton*  being  the  next  point  in  our  Creditor*. 


# Pronounced  by  contra&ion  Klrton. 


pro- 
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Devon,  projected  progrefs,  we  purfued  the  road  lead- 
ing  to  it  from  Exeter,  which  paffes  over  feveral 
eminences  that  afford  extenfive  views  north- 
ward. In  this  dire&ion  the  country  appears 
crowded  with  villages,  and  abounds  with  corn, 
paflure,  and  timber. — Crediton  is  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  towns  of  the  county;  and  was  once 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  refpe&able,  having 
been  fome  time  an  epifcopal  fee,*  and  repre- 
fented  in  parliament. — 'The  old  church,  Leland 
fays,  was  fituated  on  the  fpot  now  occupied  by 
houfes  on  one  fide  of  the  prefent  burial-ground. 
There  are  no  more  remains  of  it,  nor  of  the 
bifhop’s  palace,  than  if  fuch  buildings  had 


* When  the  Chriftian  religion  was  firft  profeffed  in  thefe  parts,  this 
county,  together  with  Cornwall,  was  under  the  fpiritual  jurifdiftion 
of  the  Bifliop  of  Dorchefter  (near  Oxford),  but  that  epifcopal  feat  being 
removed  to  Winchefler,  both  were  made  fubjedl  to  the  new  fee.  As 
foon  as  the  monaftery  of  Shetborn  was  erefted  into  a cathedral,  the  Bifliop 
of  that  place  prefided  over  thefe  counties.  At  length,  Plegmund,  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  by  command  of  Edward  the  elder,  made  three  ad- 
ditional fees,  viz,,  Wells,  Bodmin,  and  Tawton.  Devonshire  fell  under 
the  laft,  which,  however,  did  not  long  retain  its  dignity,  for,  at  the  death 
of  the  fecond  Bifliop,  the  church  of  Crediton  was  made  the  Cathedral. 
This  happened  about  the  year  910,  when  Edulph  was  confecrated  the 
*iew  diocefan. 
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never  exifted.  The  college  of  prebendaries  Dwon* 
too  has  been  long  fince  diffolved.  Crediton 
continued  to  flourifh,  however,  until  a great  fire 
happened  (on  the  fourteenth  of  Auguft,  1743) 
which  deftroyed  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  houfes.  A fecond  fire  unfortunately 
broke  out  in  May,  1772,  when  the  town  was 
reduced  flill  more,  fo  that  it  is  now  of  very 
fmall  extent.- — The  church  is  large  and  has 
quite  a collegiate  appearance. 

Continuing  our  courfe  to  the  north-weft, 
we  came  to  Bow, — a moft  wretched  place,  un-  Bow. 
able  to  afford  the  fmalleft  accommodation  of  a 
decent  kind, — and  afterwards  to  North-T  aw-  North-Taw- 
ton,  where  the  few  travellers  that  pafs  may  not 
perhaps  apply  in  vain  for  a bed  ; the  appear- 
ance of  this  village  is  infinitely  more  in  its 
favor  than  that  of  the  former. 

A very  fertile  foil  runs  eaftward  from  Bow, 
and,  from  its  deep  red  furface,  is  generally 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  red  land . 
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Devon.  It  is  a deep  loam,  containing  a large  proportion 
of  clay.  Numerous  dreams  pour  down  upon 
it  from  the  heights  of  Dartmoor,  which  now 
come  in  view  to  the  fouth,  and  bound  the 
profpeCt  by  a grand  naked  outline.— The  red 
land  is  let  in  many  indances  at  as  high  a price 
as  three  pounds  per  acre,  but  this  richer  foil 
does  not  extend  more  than  three  miles,  at  the 
utmod,  in  breadth.— The  growth  of  timber 
feems  to  be  very  little  encouraged  in  this  part 
of  the  county.  We  rarely  faw  even  a row  of 
elms,  though  the  fituation  feems  fo  well  adapted 
to  them. 

About  Hunichurch,  the  country  affumes  a 
more  irregular,  heathy,  and  open  afpeft,  and  the 
gritdone,  which  forms  the  bajis  of  the  loamy 
foil,  pades  into  filiceous  date.  After  this  we 
foon  came  to  an  argillaceous  fpecies  that 
extends  along  the  more  northern  didriCt  of 
Cornwall.  This  fort  of  foil  is  fo  miferably  un- 
productive about  Stratton  and  Kilkhampton, 

that 
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that  four  hundred  acres  of  land  will  not  let  Devon* 
for  eighty  pounds. 

Hatherleigh,  a poor  mean  place,  {lands Hatherleigh. 
near  a branch  of  the  river  Towridge,  not  far 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Oke.  I do  not 
know  that  it  is  memorable  for  any  thing  but  the 
birth  of  Jafper  Mayne,  a dramatic  writer  and 
divine  of  the  laft  century.* 

We  hefitated  whether  we  fhould  proceed  to 
Houlfworthy,  and  thence  towards  Stratton,  and 
the  north-eaft  part  of  Cornwall,  or  whether  we 
fhould  advance  towards  Hartland  at  once,  by 
way  of  Torrington  and  Biddeford.  The  fatif- 
fa£lory  information  which  we  obtained  from  a 
very  intelligent  traveller,  whom  we  accidently 
met  at  Hatherleigh,  determined  us  to  give  up 
the  former  route,  and  to  confine  our  notice  to 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Tamar,  by  purfuing  the 


* Gough’s  Camden,  vo],  i,  p.  39. 
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Devon.  latter.  We  were  perfuaded  that  we  fhould  find 
no  object  to  intereft  us  in  return  for  encounter* 
ing  many  inconveniences. 

The  road  to  Torrington  traverfes  frequent 
hills  of  fufficient  height  to  form  fometimes, 
towards  the  valleys,  good  pi6turefque  materials. 
Occafionally  we  caught  the  Towridge,  or  one  of 
its  branches,  emerging  out  of  a coppice,  and 
winding  round  the  foot  of  a deep  precipice 
patched  with  furze  and  brambles,  which  though 
humble  decorations  ferved  to  produce  a plea- 
fant  relief  to  the  eye.— As  we  approached  Tor* 
rington,  the  face  of  the  country  exhibited  pre- 
ferable effects,  and  the  declivities  became 
woodlands ; the  axe,  however,  had  made  much 
havock  in  them. — The  trunk  of  many  an  old 
oak  was  covered  with  fome  of  the  rarer  Lichenes . 
Lichen  plumbeus  and  Z.  laciniatus  occurred  in 
fruftification. — At  length,  we  defcended  a hill 
of  prodigious  length  and  fteepnefs,  and  paffed, 
at  the  bottom,  a bridge  over  the  Towridge, 
which,  with  a handfome  clump  of  trees  and  the 

high 
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high  ground  on  the  left,  conftituted  too  pic-  Devon* 
turefque  an  objeQ:  to  be  pafled  by  without  de- 
lineation.—There  was  another  hill  equally  long 
and  (teep  in  front  of  us ; on  the  fummit,  and 
partly  along  the  declivity  of  it,  we  perceived 
Torrington,  enjoying  a proud,  elevated  fite.  Torrington. 
—A  fpot  called  the  bowling-green,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  town,  is  an  advantageous  point 
for  viewing  the  river,  which  is  here  feen  to  flow 
in  a graceful  current  along  a narrow  valley,  en- 
clofed  by  grand  (loping  ridges.  Some  of  the 
diftant  precipices  are  very  beautifully  wooded. 

—We  had  now  a favourable  fpecimen  of  what 
we  had  been  led  to  expedt  in  the  fcenery  of 
North  Devon,  and  were  much  (truck  with  the 

ftrength  of  outline  and  feature  which  the  coun- 

/ 

try  had  begun  t-o  aflame, 

v ' - 

Torrington  is  a very  long  town,  and  contains 
a great  number  of  inhabitants,  who  are  em- 
ployed principally  in  the  woollen  manufadture. 

It  had  formerly  a cable  overlooking  the  river; 
fome  remains  are  (till  vifible.  There  are  two 
e 3 churches^ 
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Devon,  churches,  one  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  a li- 
brary,—Margaret,  Countefs  of  Richmond,  (mo- 
ther of  Henry  VII.)  relided  fome  time  in  this 
place,  and  was  a confiderable  benefaHrefs  to  it. 

From  Torrington  we  went  to  Frithelftoke, 
to  view  the  remains  of  its  priory,  re-paffing  the 
Towridge  by  the  weft  bridge,  which  has  full  as 
piBurefque  a pofition  as  the  other,  and  perhaps, 
with  regard  to  the  more  remote  fcenery,  much 
the  advantage.  More  wood  prefents  itfelf, 
pendent  on  broader  II opes. —As  we  afcend 
towards  Frithelftoke,  the  river  gradually  dis- 
appears. 

The  ruins  of  the  Priory  adjoin  to  the  parifb 
Frithelftoke.  church  of  Frithe  lstok e,  and  point  out  the 
form  of  the  ancient  conventual  one,  befides 
which  there  are  the  walls  of  two  or  three 
apartments  that  belonged  probably  to  the  prior. 
The  weft  window  of  the  old  church  continues 
perfeft,  fronting  what  was,  to  all  appearance, 
once  the  grand  court  of  the  monaftery,  but  is 

now 
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now  a farm-yard.  The  great  gate  (lands  in  a Devon, 
line  with  the  fouth  wall  of  the  prefent  burial 
ground. — I have  not  found  any  record  refpeQ- 
ing  this  religious  houfe  except  what  appears  by 
an  inquifition  taken  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  I. 
when  the  manor  of  Frithelfloke  is  mentioned  as 
being  given  by  Robert  Beauchamp  to  canons 
of  St.  Gregory.*  This  was  probably  „the  pe~ 
riod  of  its  foundation. 

In  a pafture  eafl  of  the  church  we  found  Nar- 
cijfus  pfeudo-NarciJfus  growing  in  vaft  profu- 
fion. — The  people  of  the  village  call  thefe  plants 
Gregories — a name  that  (truck  us  on  account  of 
its  coinciding  with  the  appellation  of  the  order 
to  which  the  neighbouring  monaftery  belonged. 

As  we  defigned  to  conclude  this  day’s  jour- 
ney at  Biddeford,  our  route  now  lay  through 
Monkleigh,  a mean  village,  concerning  which  Monkleigh. 


* Dugdale’s  Monajl\con)  vol.  i,  p.  151. 
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Devon,  I know  nothing  deferving  of  mention,  except 
its  being  the  burial  place  of  Sir  William  Hank- 
ford,  who  was  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s 
bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  He  is  erro- 
neoufly  reported  to  have  been  the  Judge  that 
committed  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  prifon, 
and  it  is  faidthat,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  latter  after  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  he  retired  to  a country-feat  near  Monk.* 
leigh,  where,  having  given  orders  to  his  game- 
keeper  to  flay  any  perfon  that  entered  his  park 
after  a certain  hour  of  the  night,  he  was  himfelf 
killed  by  the  man  through  miflake.  The  latter 
part  of  the  {lory  might  probably  be  true,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  Sir  William  Hankford  who 
prefided  in  the  King’s  bench  on  the  commit- 
ment of  Prince  Henry.  In  Stowe*  I find  Sir 
William  Gafcoigne  exprefsly  mentioned  as  being 
the  intrepid  Chief  Juftice,  who  fo  fignally  vin- 
dicated the  dignity  of  his  court  and  of  the  laws 


* Annaks  of  England , p.  343, 
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of  which  he  was  the  organ. — I know  no  hiftorian 
that  mentions  a different  perfon.  Gafcoigne 
was  Hankford’s  immediate  predeceffor. 

The  river  Towridge,  when  it  arrives  at  Bid- 
deford  forms  (with  the  addition  of  the  tide)  a 
* very  broad  fheet  of  water ; a few  miles  from  this 
town  it  meets  the  Taw,  and  both  fall  into  Barn- 
ftaple  bay.  At  Braunton  the  fands  from  the 
northern  fea  have  been  fo  much  accumulated, 
that  they  extend  to  an  extraordinary  depth  over 
a traft  of  country  five  or  fix  miles  in  length. 
They  have  filled  up  valleys,  and  buried  trees 
and  hedges,  but  in  one  refpeft  they  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  ferviceable  to  the  country  north  of 
Barnftaple,  as  they  form  a fort  of  rampart 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  fea.  There  is  the 
additional  defence  of  a ridge  of  pebbles  nearly 
three  miles  long,  thrown  up  by  the  aQion  of 
the  waves. 

Biddeford  has  to  boaft  of  a noble  bridge,  a 
pnoft  commodious  wharf  (fituated  in  the  heart 
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Devon.  of  the  town)  and  a body  of  water  fufficient  to 
bring  up  to  it  veffels  of  five  hundred  tons,  ex- 
cept at  the  ebb  tide,  when  almoft  half  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  is  left  dry.  The  bridge  eonfifts 
of  twenty-four  arches,  which  were  originally 
all  Gothic,  but  fome  having  been  in  need  of 
repair  are  now  circular.  It  was  built  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  being  begun  by  Sir 
Theobald  Granvill.  The  bifhop  of  the  diocefe 
fdrwarded  the  work  by  promifing  indulgences 
to  fuch  as  would  contribute  fums  of  money.  It 
is  certainly  a fine  piece  of  archite&ure. — From 
{landing  quite  on  a declivity,  this  town  is  much 
cleaner  than  fea-ports  ufually  are,  and  many  of 
the  ftreets  are  fpacious  and  the  abode  of  opu- 
lence. As  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  port,  it  appears 
to  confift  principally  in  the  landing  of  wool  from 
Ireland,  fifh  from  Newfoundland,  and  rock-falt 
(by  a preparation  of  which  they  cure  their  her- 
rings) from  Liverpool  and  Warrington.  Lime- 
burning is  a confiderable  article  of  trade  at 
Biddeford,  one  hundred  tons  of  Welfh  limeftone 
being  often  burned  in  a day.  And  here  is  a 

large 
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large  pottery,  the  clay  of  which  is  brought 
from  Fremington,  near  Barnftaple.  A Jlratum 
of  a fine  reddifh  fort  has  been  worked  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  It  is  procured 
at  as  eafy  a price  as  half-a-crown  per  ton. 

/ 

Whilfl  obferving  the  method  of  glazing  the 
infide  of  the  earthen  ware,  I could  not  help 
fhuddering  at  the  effedts  that  feemed  likely  to 
enfue  from  the  pradlice  (fo  prevalent  in  Devon- 
fhire)  of  keeping  cyder  in  thefe  veffels.  No 
one  can  be  ignorant  that  lead  is  employed  to 
give  fufibility  to  the  glaze  before  it  is  poured 
on  the  infide  of  the  pitcher.  A liquor  like 
cyder,  that  quickly  becomes  acid,  is  apt  to 
unite  with  the  former,  and  convey  into  the 
vifcera  of  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  drink 
it  the  feeds  of  diforders  fo  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  their  caufe  is  not  foon  fufpedled. 
The  dreadful  complaint  called  the  Devon/hire 
colic  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  effedls  of 
lead,  which,  if  hot  accidentally  diffolved  in  the 
pleafant  liquor  fo  plentifully  ufed  (becaufe  fo 

plenti- 
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plentifully  produced)  in  this  county,  has  been 
too  often  wilfully  mixed  with  it  to  impart  fweet- 
nefs  and  fofter  flavour.*  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  abominable  pra&ice  is  now  difcon- 
tinned. 


* The  acetous  acid  diffolving  lead  acquires  quite  a faccharine  tafte,  and 
forms,  what  is  called  by  the  chemifts  faccharum  faturni , or  fugar  of  lead. 
Cyder,  wines,  and  rum  are  the  liquors  from  which  moftis  to  be  dreaded, 
when  they  are  put  into  leaden  or  earthen  glazed  veffels,  and  the  latter 
cannot  be  ufed  with  too  much  caution  for  pickles  and  preferves. — It  is 
of  the  higheft  utility  to  be  furnifhed  with  the  means  of  detecting  the 
fugar  of  lead  ; the  following  are  recommended  (in  the  Journal  de  Fhyjique) 
by  M.  Hanneman,  who  allures  us  th?.t  the  liquor  he  prefcribes,  whilft 
it  does  not  precipitate  iron,  will  precipitate  lead  and  copper  of  a black, 
and  arfenic  of  an  orange  colour.— Mix  equal  parts  of  oyfter-fhell  and 
crude  fuphur  in  fine  powder,  and  put  them  into  a crucible ; apply  a 
brifk  fire  in  an  air-furnace,  fo  as  to  make  the  crucible  of  a white  heat 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  mafs  when  cold  and  reduced  to  powder 
fhoald  be  kept  in  a bottle  well  flopped.  To  prepare  the  liquor,  put  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  the  above  powder,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  grains  of  cream  of  tartar  into  a very  ftrong  bottle,  fill  it -with  wa- 
ter, let  it  boil  for  an  hour,  and  then  cool.  Cork  the  bottle,  and  fre- 
quently fhake  up  the  ingredients.  After  it  has  flood  fome  hours  to  fet- 
tle pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  put  it  into  little  bottles  (containing 
about  an  ounce),  having  previoufly  dropped  into  each  twenty  drops  of 
marine  acid.  Cork  them  clofe  by  means  of  wax  mixed  with  a little  tur- 
pentine. One  part  of  this  liquor,  with  three  parts  of  the  wine  fuppofed 
to  contain  the  noxious  particles,  will  difcover  by  a black  precipitate  the 
fmalleft  quantity  of  lead,  or  copper.  Pure  wines  are  not  difcoloured  by 
the  addition  of  this  liquor.— As  the  above  procefs,  though  by  no  means 
difficult,  is  rather  tedious,  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  chemifts  would  pre- 
pare it  for  their  ftiops, 
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We  had  no  opportunity  of  going  very  near 
to  the  fea,  on  our  way  to  Hartland,  until  we 
reached  Clovelly.  Here  is  a little  pier  for 
veffels,  and  the  harbour  is  noted  for  the  herring- 
fifhery.  To  the  fouth-eafi;  of  the  village  there 
is  a Roman  encampment,  of  three  ramparts, 
which  the  natives  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of 
Clovelly-dikes.  I cannot  guefs  at  what  period  it 
was  conftrufted. — Very  broad,  high  cliffs  of 
(late  overhang  the  beach.  The  land,  as  it  juts 
out  into  the  promontory  of  Hartland,  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  fertility,  nor  is  it  either 
novel,  or  varied  enough  to  be  pleafing  to  the 
eye.  The  foil  is  partly  loamy,  with  a red  tinge, 
and  partly  fchiftofe  and  rocky. 

We  diftinftly  faw  the  ifle  of  Lundy  from 
feveral  points  on  the  road.  Its  diftance  from 
Hartland-point  is  about  four  leagues. 

Hartland  has  the  advantage  of  a market, 
but  exhibits  an  air  of  poverty  that  depreffes  it 
to  a level  with  a Cornifh  borough.  The  face 
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of  the  country  fouthward  is  perfe&ly  like  that 
of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  T amar,  and  tfye  prof- 
pe£t  ends  with  fome  boggy  heights  where  that 
river  and  the  Towridge  have  their  fource.  A 
bleak  mountainous  ridge  furrounds  the  valley 
to  the  north-weft,  and  entirely  intercepts  a view 
of  the  Severn,  which  would  in  fome  meafure 
compenfate  for  the  inferiority  of  the  nearer 
obje£is. 

We  were  very  little  prepared  for  the  finished 
fcenery  that  opened  as  we  defcended  the  road 
leading  to  the  Priory,  which  is  fituated  in  fo 
deep  a dell  that  it  is  overlooked  by  the  eye 
from  Hartland.  Every  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  fpot  to  create  a piHurefque  and 
agreeable  fcene,  the  Hopes  on  each  fide  being 
planted  very  judicioufly,  and  the  intermediate 
lawn  opened  to  a little  bridge  that  crofles  a 
fwift,  bubbling  brook.  On  the  left,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  grounds,  there  is  a charming  drive 
pafting  clofe  under  a hanging  thicket  of  great 
beauty. — In  this  thicket  we  obferved  Lichen 
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vulpinus  adorning  with  lemon-coloured  threads 
old  branches  of  oak  and  afh.— Though  built  in 
a monaftic  fafhion,  with  Gothic  windows,  the 
Priory  is  wholly  modern,  no  remains  of  the 
old  ftru&ure  being  left.  It  is  at  prefent  the 
refidence  of  Colonel  Orchard. 

. Camden  informs  us  that  the  mo  nailery  of 
Hartland  was  founded  originally  by  Githa,  wife 
of  the  famous  Earl  Goodwin,  in  honor  of 
Ne&an,  a man  of  a holy  charafter,  interred 
here.  By  this  foundation,  the  fociety  was  made 
to  confift  of  Canons  fecular,  for  we  find  that 
Richard  Arch-deacon  of  Poitou  (who  was  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  fome  bequefts 
tnade  by  Geoffry  Dynam)  fabjlituted  regulars 
of  St.  Auguftine.* — How  long  all  traces  of  the 
monaftery  have  been  loft  I cannot  difcover. 

Palling  Hartland  church,  we  climbed  the 


* Dugdale’s  Monajllcon , vol.  1,  p.  148. 
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heights  that  rife  from  the  fliore ; the  lafhes  of 
the  waves  now  became  diftin£tly  audible,  and 
the  vafl:  fragments  of  rock  fcattered  around  it 
were  feen  whitened  with  fucceffive  fheets  of 
froth.  As  far  as  we  could  difcern  on  either 
fide,  the  cliffs  prefented  a black  flaty  front  to- 
wards the  fea.  We  remarked  afterwards  a very 
lingular  pofition  of  the  broad  lamince  proje£ting 
from  this  promontory.  They  meet  each  other 
(in  fome  places)  like  the  timbers  on  the  roof 
of  a houfe,  and  diverge  from  a common  line 
like  the  down  on  a quill.  Mod  of  them,  how- 
ever, underlie  to  the  north-eaft.  They  are 
interfered  by  veins  of  white  quartz. 

S cilia  verna  (vernal  fquill)  and  Cochlearia 
danica  grow  on  the  fhore  near  Hartland-quay. 

Hartland-quay  confifts  of  about  a dozen 
decent  cottages,  and  has  a commodious  little 
pier,  at  which  commodities  of  various  kinds,  for 
the  fupply  of  this  part  of  the  country,  are 
landed  from  Biddeford  and  Barnftaple ; and 

here 
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here  the  filhermen  and  coafters  find  good  ftieiter 
againft  the  fouth-wefterly  winds,  by  mooring 
under  the  eminences. 

In  the  old  authors  we  find  Hartland  promon- 
tory called  Promontorium  Her  culls , — an  appel- 
lation that  originated,  according  to  Dr.  Stukely,* 
from  the  Tyrian  Hercules  having  arrived  here 
at  the  head  of  a colony.  The  Doftor  feems 
to  have  never  been  at  a lofs  to  fupply  whatever 
hiftory  has  left  either  vague  or  unrecorded,  by 
conjecture.  That  the  Phenicians  might  have 
vifited  this  fpot,  and  that  they  might  have  named 
it  after  the  great  hero  of  their  nation,  is  far  from 
being  improbable  ; in  fuppofing,  however,  that 
Hercules  himfelf  made  a voyage  to  Britain,  we 
fhould  not  only  embody  what  many  learned  men 
have  believed  to  be  a mere  emblem  (denoting 
the  courfe  of  the  fun  through  the  twelve  figns 
of  the  zodiac),  but  even,  if  fuch  a perfonage 


* See  his  Account  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge , p.  51* 
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Devon,  did  ever  exid,  render  his  life  dill  more  marvel- 
lous than  it  has  been  reprefented  by  the  mod 
fabulous  writers.  He  mud  have  vifited  the 
Rock  named  after  him  in  Campania ; the  Haven , 
in  Liguria ; the  Grove,  in  Germany  ; and  the 
Promontories  in  Mauritania  and  Galatia,  as  well 
as  in  Britain. — What  a traveller! — It  is  mod 
rational  to  conclude  that  all  thefe  fpots  obtained 
their  appellations  rather  from  having  been  dedi- 
cated to,  than  aftually  vifited  by,  the 'hero,  and 
that  his  votaries  were  prompted  to  pay  him 
particular  honors  wherever  they  met  with  ob- 
jects of  unufual  grandeur,  or  had  been  fuccefsful 
in  exertions  of  drengtli  and  prudence.  Our 
imperfeH  knowledge  of  the  tranfaQions  of  the 
Fhenicians  in  Britain,  and  of  the  extent  of  their 
navigation,  may  be  aferibed  to  their  jealoufy  of 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  would  cautioufly 
conceal  every  thing  that  could  guide  them  to 
the  fource  of  fo  much  profit. 

Returning  through  Biddeford,  and  traverfing 
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a very  pleafing  and  diverfified  country,  we  came 
to  Barnftaple. 

The  river  Taw,  which  takes  its  rife  on  the 
mountains  of  Dartmoor,  from  being  joined  by 
the  Moul  and  a great  number  of  brooks,  ac- 
quires a confiderable  breadth,  though  as  a 
haven  it  is  become  too  fhallow,  not  being  able 
to  fupport  {hips  of  more  than  two  hundred  tons 
in  burthen.  The  great  increafe  of  fand  in  its 
channel  occafions  the  neighbouring  fields  being 
overflowed  at  fpring-tides.— Few  towns  have  a 
more  neat  and  comfortable  appearance  than 
Barnstaple.  It  contains  at  leaft  four  thou- 
fand  inhabitants.  There  are  profperous  manu- 
factories of  waiftcoats,  filk  ftockings,  &c.  and 
a variety  of  articles  are  exported.  A ftately 
bridge  of  fixteen  arches  croffes  the  river.  It 
was  built  (Leland  fays)  by  one  of  the  Tracys, 
who  held  the  caftle  fome  time.  Sir  William 
Tracy,  who  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Arch-bifhop  Becket,  was  probably  of  this  fa- 
mily, for  Gibfon  tells  us  that  he  refided  fome 
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years  at  the  village  of  Mort,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood,  and,  contrary  to  the  report  (propagated 
by  the  monkifh  writers)  of  all  the  murderers 
having  died  within  three  years,  he  furvived  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed  twenty  three.- — None 
of  the  works  belonging  to  the  caftle  are  now  to 
be  found,  except  the  mount,  which  might  {till 
ferve  to  ere£t  a battery  upon,  being  fituated  on 
the  edge  of  the  river,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  North-Ewe. 

At  this  place  was  educated  the  learned  John 
Juell,  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who  wrote  the 
c<  Apologia  Ecclejice  Anglicancey 99 — a work  re- 
markable for  its  elegant  ftyle,  as  well  as 
good  fenfe.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  his 
great  theological  antagonift  Thomas  Harding, 
Frofefior  at  Louvain,  received  his  education  in 
the  fame  fchool.* 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Barnftaple,  from  whom  we  re- 


# Gibfon’s  Camden,  firft  edition,  p.  35, 
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ceived  much  information  and  attention,  had 
the  goodnefs  to  {hew  us  feveral  rare  fubjefts 
of  Natural  Hiftory  which  he  had  collefled 
in  this  part  of  the  county.  Among  thefe  was 
AJlerias  pappofa  ( HelianthemoideSy  of  Pennant) 
from  the  bay ; fpecular  iron-ore,  from  near 
South-Moulton ; brownifh  carbonate  of  lead, 
from  Combe-Martin,  See.  See . — I have  been 
informed  that  baro-felenite  is  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  from  the  great  refemblance 
which  the  lead  above-mentioned  bears  to  fome 
ftates  of  that  fubftance,  in  its  ponderofity, 
colour,  &c.  I cannot  help  fufpefting  that  it  has 
been  miftaken  for  the  former,  and  that  the  fup- 
pofed  barytes  is  no  other  than  a metallic  car- 
bonate. I mufl  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  this 
is  mere  conjecture  * 


* Sign,  Sevarefi,  a gentleman  eminently  /killed  in  Mineralogy  (whofe 
four  in  the  north  of  Devon  was  nearly  contemporary  with  my  own)  re>* 
marked  to  me  that  a like  miftake  was  made  with  refpedt  to  a cryftallized 
fubftance  found  near  Caftle-hill,  which,  from  a fimilarity  of  externa 
facies , has  been  pronounced  a zeolite.— -Calcareous  infiltrations  filling 
the  cavities  of  other  ftones  (Mr,  Kirwan  obferves)  are  frequently  mif- 
taken  for  zeolites. 
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The  coaft  begins  to  project,  eaftward  of  the 
bay  of  Barnftaple,  but  at  length  fweeping  round 
again  to  the  right,  it  runs  pretty  ftrait  to  the 
termination  of  the  county,  and  prefents  features 
of  great  magnitude  and  boldnefs  about  Ilfra- 
combe and  Linton*  To  thefe  points  we  now 
direCted  our  courfe. 

A very  barren,  uninterefting  traCt  foon  fuc- 
ceeds  the  cultivation  and  beauty  fo  confpicuous 
in  the  environs  of  Barnftaple.  Towards  Ilfra- 
combe, however,  the  country  aflumes  a very 
peculiar  and  diftorted  afpeCt,  being  broken  into 
vaft  knolls,  fteep  precipices,  and  irregular  hol- 
lows. The  nearer  we  approach  the  coaft,  the 
more  wild  and  uncommon  is  the  contour  of  the 
landfcape,  and  the  road  feems  fometimes,  at  a 
diftance,  ftopt  by  tremendous  gaps,  forbidding 
any  farther  progrefs at  length  it  winds  down 
an  immenfe  declivity,  and  brings  us  within  light 
of  Ilfracombe.  The  fantaftic  effeCt  of  the 
furrounding  fcenery  is  now  loft  ; its  features, 
which,  like  the  ftrange  diftortions  of  a diftant 
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cloud,  the  imagination  clothes  with  fomething  of  Devon . 
horridnefs,  become  fuddenly  melted  down  into 
forms  more  familiar. 

The  fituation  of  Ilfracombe  is  truly  roman-  Ilfracombe, 
tic,  and  the  neighbouring  eminences  command 
a magnificent  fweep  of  the  Briftol  Channel,  with 
the  Welfh  coaft  beyond.  The  port  is  a beau- 
tiful natural  bafon,  fheltered  by  craggy  heights 
that  are  overfpread  with  foliage.  Ships  find 
fafety  here  when  it  is  dangerous  to  run  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Taw,  and  they  have  the  conveni- 
ence of  an  excellent  pier  and  quay,  which  to- 
gether form  three  fides  of  a fquare.  The  town 
confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  full  a mile  long. 

It  has  a neat,  healthy  appearance,  and  is  faid  to 
contain  about  two  thoufand  inhabitants. — The 
church  ftands  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  there  is  a chapel,  on  a fort  of  knoll, 
which  may  be  called  St.  Michael’s  Mount  in 
miniature,  being  joined  to  the  main  land  only 
by  a narrow  neck.  On  this  little  mount  we 
have  a mod  delightful  fea-view,  and  by  the  help 
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Devon.  of  a telefcope  may  diftinguifh  many  of  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  The  difiance  of  the 
coaft  of  Glamorganfhire  is  about  nine  leagues. 

Smyrnium  Olufatrum  (Alexanders)  grows 
wild  under  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  here 
we  found  a fingular  grit,  forming  the  fubftance 
of  the  rocks,  the  glittering  furface  of  which  led 
us  at  fir  ft  to  imagine  that  they  confifted  of  a 
fine  gneifs.  This  grit  is  extremely  hard,  and 
heavy  from  containing  a good  deal  of  iron;  its 
lamellar  fra&ure  and  the  preponderance  of  the 
magnefian  charafter  in  its  externa  facies  render 
it  proper  to  be  claffed  among  the  rocks  allied 
to  killas.  In  fa6f,  the  argillaceous  flate  pre- 
vailing about  Ilfracombe  feems  in  many  places 
juft  about  to  make  a tranfition  into  killas,  and 
we  confidently  anticipated  its  appearance  in  the 
neighbouring  mines. 

From  a defire  of  examining  accurately  the 
mineral  produftions  of  all  this  part  of  the 
county,  before  we  proceeded  to  Linton  we 
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refolved  to  vifit  Combe-Martin,— a village  fur- 
rounded  by  lodes  of  iron  and  lead.  We  were 
little  aware  of  other  circumdances  that  render 
it  worthy  of  notice. 

Our  road  conduced  us  through  a bold, 
mountainous  country  abounding  with  fpots  moil 
highly  pi&urefque ; unlefs  when  it  dipped  into 
a glen,  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  fea  in  our 
views,  but  it  was  in  thefe  glens  that  the  feveral 
portions  of  the  landfcape  arranged  themfelves 
with  mod  effeft. — A village-church,  about  a 
mile  from  Combe-Martin  is  fituated  to  peculiar 
advantage,  and  overlooks  a valley  in  which  the 
projefling  declivities  form  various  fine  lines, 
and  become  excellent  materials  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pencil. 

* *■ 

We  found  Combe-Martin  placed  in  a dale, 
along  which  it  extends  at  lead  a mile  from  the 
fea-fhore.  The  fcenery  of  the  latter  is  really 
magnificent ; its  more  prominent  parts  are  An- 
gularly driking,  and  have  the  happied  accom- 
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Devon,  paniments  imaginable.  A well- broken,  lofty 
pile  of  rocks  rife  on  one  fide  of  a little  creek, 
and  conftitute  the  termination  of  a ridge  deli— 
cioufly  wooded  towards  the  village, and  anfwered 
by  hills  of  equal  boldnefs  oppofite.  From  the 
brows  of  the  rocks  hang  a few  tufts  of  foliage, 
fpared  by  the  rude  blafts  of  the  main  ; the  waves- 
buffet  the  partial  verdure  at  their  bafe.  The 
road  winds  down  by  two  or  three  tempeft-torn 
cottages,  which  a painter  would  confider  inefti- 
mable,  as  they  are  exaflly  on  that  part  of  the 
precipice  where  he  himfelf  would  have  placed 
them  for  the  advantage  of  his  picture.  It  is 
impoffible  to  conceive  a fcene  more  fuitable  to 
his  ftudy,  but  he  would  have  found  the  tranf- 
ferring  of  it  to  paper  at  this  time  impra&icable 
on  account  of  the  boifterous  flate  of  the  wea- 
ther. A heavy  rain  falling,  we  feated  ourfelves 
in  a little  grotto  oppofite,  where,  however,  we 
were  as  much  incommoded  by  the  fpray  of  the 
agitated  fea,  as  without  by  the  moifture  from  the 
fky.  Yet  we  could  not  refrain  from  gazing 
with  admiration  at  this  grand  and  well  arranged 
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aflemblage  of  objefts,  the  effefl;  of  which  was  in 
fa£t  heightened  by  the  very  circumdances  that 
were  an  inconvenience  to  our  perfons,  the  waves 
rolling  with  a terrific  rage,  and  heavy  vapours 
fpreading  a fombre  hue  as  they  fwept  over  the 
alpine  head-lands. — — 

<(  — Madidis  Notus  evolat  alls 

ee  Terribilem  picea  te&us  caligine  vultum, 

<e  Barba  gravis  nimbis,  canis  fluit  unda  capillis, 
fC  Fronde  fedent  nebulae,  rorant  pennaeque  rinufque.,> 

VIRGIL. 

The  fea  enters  a little  cove  at  Combe- 
Martin,  commodious  for  the  mooring  of  fmall 
velfels ; and  here  the  produce  of  the  mines  is 
fhipped  for  Wales  and  Bridol.  The  manor  of 
this  village,  Gibfon  fays,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
belonged  to  Martin  de  Tours,  a Norman  baron, 
from  whom,  I guefs,  the  latter  part  of  its  name 
mud  have  been  derived. — There  is  no  curiofity, 
in  the  way  of  antiquities,  except  an  old  manor- 
houfe.  This  building,  by  its  ruinous  afpeQ, 
frefhens  the  melancholy  with  which  we  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  refleft  on  the  decline  of  the  honed 
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Devon*  hofpitality  of  our  fore-fathers,  and  added  to 
the  romantic  afpefl  of  the  fcenery  around,  the 
feclufion  of  the  fpot,  and  its  remotenefs  from 
any  other  fpeflacles  than  thofe  of  purely  rural 
life,  awakens  emotions  that  minds  of  a contemp- 
lative turn  love  to  indulge.— The  manfion  has 
long  been  deferted  by  its  proprietors,  and, 
though  hill  tenanted  by  a farmer,  approaches 
the  laft  Rage  of  decay.— This  village  affords 
none  but  the  moft  coarfe  accommodations,— 
a circumliance  which  we  regretted  as  being 
likely  to  deter  travellers  of  more  nicety  than 
curiolity  or  enthufiafm  from  bellowing  on  this 
charming  fpot  the  attention  it  might  otherwife 
command  from  them. — The  foil,  though  not 
naturally  fertile  hereabout,  with  proper  manage- 
ment may  be  rendered  fo ; but  the  indullry  of 
the  inhabitants  has  been  excited  by  other  views 
than  thofe  of  agriculture.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  they  began  to  work  to  advantage 
the  veins  of  galena,  rich  in  filver,  that  run  in 
numerous  courfes  through  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Edward  III.  is  faid  to  have  derived 
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great  benefit  from  thefe  mines  during  his  war 
with  France,  as  did  alfo  Henry  V.  In  Eliza- 
beth’s time,  a very  productive  lode  was  dis- 
covered in  the  land  of  a Mr.  Roberts,  and  the 
ore  was  refined,  with  great  (kill,  by  Sir  Beavis 
Bulmer,  a famous  metallurgift  of  that  age.  A 
cup  made  with  the  filver  was  prefented  to  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Bath,  having  the  following  quaint 
infcription  on  it:  viz. 

“ In  Martin’s  Combe  long  lay  I hid 
Obfcur’d,  deprefs’d  with  grofefl:  foyle 
Debated  much  with  mixed  lead 
Till  Bulmer  came,  whole  fkill  and  toyle 
Refined  me  fo  pure  and  cleene 
fC  As  richer  no  wher  els  is  feene. 

<f  And  adding  yet  a furder  grace 
By  fathion  he  did  enable 
ft  Me  worthy  for  to  take  a place 
“ To  ferve  at  any  prince’s  table. 
ff  Combe  Martin  gave  the  ufe  alone 
« Bulmer  fyning  and  falhion. 

Anno  noftrae  falutis  1593 
Reginas  virginis  33 

Nobilifiimo  viro  Willielmo  Comiti  Bathon  : Locum-tenenti. 
Devoniae  et  Oxon.”# 


* Wefton’s  MS,  quoted  in  the  *Topographer}  vol,  4,  p,  185, 
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The  veins  of  metal  about  Combe-Martin  have 
a dire£lion  (like  moll  of  thofe  in  Cornwall) 
nearly  from  eaft  to  weft,  underlying  towards  the 
fouth.  They  appear  juft  below  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  and  have  therefore  been  worked 
with  little  trouble  and  at  a trifling  expence* 
The  galena  has  yielded  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  ounces  of  filver  per 
ton,  the  fame  quantity  of  lead  fetching  from 
fixty  to  feventy  pounds.  Veins  of  quartz  in- 
terfeft;  the  killas,  (which  is  of  the  bluifh  kind,) 
and  thefe  are  covered  with  a good  deal  of 
brown  carbonate  of  iron  and  ferrugineous 
ochre.  Following  the  courfe  of  a ridge  eaft- 
ward  of  the  valley  to  the  fea,  we  came  to  a mine 
of  iron  worked  on  the  fide  of  the  cliffs ; this 
fpot  is  called  Hangdown-hill>  and  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  argillaceous  iron  ore.  The 
principal  vein  is  in  many  places  two  inches 
thick,  clofely  walled  with  killas,  and  nearly  of 
the  fame  colour.  The  captain  boafted  of  its 
being  equal  in  richnefs  to  the  Welch  iron.— 
The  ground  having  been  thoroughly  ranfacked 
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and  explored  near  the  Surface,  and  indeed  many 
yards  below  it,  it  can  now  yield  but  little  lead 
without  deeper  workings  and  the  advantage  of 
adits,  &c.  for  draining  off  water,  which  would 
require  a considerable  Capital  and  great  encou- 
ragements. It  has  therefore  happened  that  the 
villagers  have  now  in  a manner  relinquished 
their  fubterraneous  concerns,  but  they  are 
fanguine  in  their  expeftations,  and  anxious  for 
fome  fpirited  exertions  being  made  by  the  opu- 
lent, who  feem  very  averfe,  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  from  indulging  fpeculations  on  mining 
affairs. 

From  the  many  obfervations  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  on  killas,  I am  induced 
to  think  that  this  fubftance  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  micaceous  rock,  and  that  the  latter  may  be 
often  found  imperceptibly  paffmg  into  the  for- 
mer. At  Combe-Martin  we  remarked  lamina? 
of  blue  killas  terminating  in  filvery  tranfparent 
edges  exa&ly  Similar  both  in  texture  and  ap- 
pearance to  mica;  they  adhered  to  quartz.  It 
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Devon,  would  have  been  a gratifying  difcovery  to  have 
found  this  vein  (as  it  confifted  of  two  of  the 
conftituent  parts  of  granite)  communicating 
with  fome  granitic  rocks,  but  none  of  the  latter 
appear  north  of  Dartmoor.  The  killas  termi- 
nates towards  South-Moulton,  and  likewife 
weftward,  in  argillaceous  (late,  and  is  bounded 
to  the  eaft  by  mountains  of  another  nature,  as  I 
fhall  explain  prefently. 

Our  progrefs  to  Linton  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  various  objects  of  curiofity  that  prefented 
themfelves  at  Combe-Martin,  but  in  being  re- 
tarded fome  time  by  fuch  circumftances,  we 
could  not  help  confidering  our  main  views 
much  forwarded.  Bidding  adieu  to  this  romantic 
village,  we  fet  out  at  length  for  Linton,  not 
expelling  a fuperior  grandeur  in  the  fcenery 
on  this  ride. 

The  ruggednefs  and  undulations  of  the  roads 
in  North  Devon  hitherto  had  not  intimidated 
us,  and  we  had  retained  our  feats  on  our  horfes 

in 
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in  tolerable,  fecurity.  Now  it  began  to  appear 
prudent  to  truft  to  none  but  our  own  legs.  In 
defcending  into  the  glens  with  which  the  country 
is  here  furrowed  to  a frightful  depth,  a traveller 
would  be  diftruftful  even  of  a Welfh  poney.- — • 
Between  Combe-Martin  and  Linton  the  moun- 
tains exhibit  an  outline  of  much  fublimity,  and 
affume  pofitions  extremely  piSurefque. 

There  is  a very  remarkable  glen  about  five 
miles  from  the  former  of  the  above  mentioned 
villages.  The  road,  juft  after  leaving  a little 
hamlet,  winds  down  with  great  fteepnefs  into  a 
very  rocky,  narrow  pafs,  flanked  by  enormous 
fwells,  which  are  deftitute  of  verdure  and  have  an 
uniformly  craggy  furface,  as  if  the  earth  had  juft 
yawned,  and  time  had  not  aftifted  the  efforts  of 
vegetation.  The  want  of  wood  we  do  not  here 
lament,  for  the  fcene  has  dignity  enough  to  fup- 
port  itfelf  without  it.  At  the  interfeQion  of 
another  pafs  with  the  former,  the  fimple  decora- 
tion of  a Angle  clump  of  trees  produces  as  much 
relief  as  could  be  wifhed  for.  A rapid  brook 
vol.  ii.  q rolls 
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Devon*  rolls  through  the  valley  under  a bridge  placed 
and  conftru&ed  on  purpofe  almoft,  one  would 
imagine,  to  render  the  combination  of  obje&s 
for  a pifture  complete,  for,  with  the  trees,  it 
forms  an  admirable  fore-ground,  and  it  is 
backed  by  acclivities  which  open  to  the  Severn 
with  the  grandeft  effe£b 

Still  proceeding  along  chafm-like  hollows,  we 
at  length  began  to  afcend,  and  came  to  fome 
elevated  ground,  whence  -we  perceived  rocky 
precipices  at  a diflance,  towards  the  fea,  thickly 
clothed  with  wood.  We  had  no  idea  that  our 
road  would  foon  turn  fuddenly  to  the  left,  and 
eondu6t  us  through  this  beautiful  covert. 
From  the  fummit  to  the  bottom  the  mountains 
were  overfpread  with  oak,  the  branches  below 
almoft  bathing  in  the  briny  current  of  the 
Severn.  Their  brows  were  at  too  great  a dif- 
tance above  us  to  be  feen  through  the  foliage  ; in 
looking  downwards  to  the  fhore,  our  apparent 
height  above  the  main  was  increafed  by  the  oc- 
cafional  proje&ion  of  the  rocks,  fo  that  imagi- 
nation 
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nation  had  its  full  fcope  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  uncommon  fcenery.  Every  ftep  was  quite 
on  romantic  ground.  New  features,  new  cm- 
bellifhments,  new  combinations  continually  rofe 
into  view. — Our  rapture  rendered  us  iufenfible 
to  fatigue,  though  we  had  long  been  obliged  to 
follow  on  foot  a devious,  indiftinft  tra£t  that 
now  funk  with  terrific  fteepnefs,  now  afcended 
with  an  almofl  infurmountable  perpendicularity. 
If  the  reader  would  form  fome  idea  of  its  rug- 
gednefsy  let  him  figure  to  himfelf  the  pavement 
of  a ftreet  torn  up  by  a plough,  and  the  largeft 
fragments  of  (tone  that  -are  ufed  retaining  an 
ereft  pofition.— At  length,  wood  and  foliage  va~ 
nifhed  entirely,  and  a fcene  furprifingly  gro~ 
tefque  and  wild  unfolded  it, — a valley,  bounded 
by  large  naked  rocks,  or  rather  fragments  of 
rocks,  piled  one  upon  another.  The  heights  on 
each  fide  were  of  a mountainous  magnitude, 
but  compofed,  to  all  appearance,  of  loofe  un- 
equal maffes,  which  form  here  and  there  rude 
natural  columns,  and  are  fantaflically  arranged 
along  the  fummits  fo  as  to  refemhle  extenfive 
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Devon.  ruins  impending  oyer  the  pafs.  Vaft  fragments 
overfpread  the  valley,  and,  which  way  foever 
we  turned  our  eyes,  awful  veftiges  of  convulhon 
and  defolation  prefented  themfelves,  infpiring 
the  mo  ft  fublime  ideas. — -An  old  man,  mounted 
on  a mule,  who  paffed  us  and  obferved  our 
filent  wonder,  announced  to  us  that  we  were  in 

Valley  of  the  Val  ley  of  Stones. 

Stones. 

Advancing  into  this  extraordinary  valley,  we 
had  a grand  view  of  the  Severn  through  an  ab- 
rupt opening  in  the  rocks.  Taking' a retrofpeft, 
we  caught  one  of  the  hills  we  had  paffed  retir- 
ing behind  the  mountains  to  the  fouth,  but  flill 
fhewing  its  conical,  wood-encircled  fumrnit  with 
the  moft  happy  effeft. — A fort  of  natural  pillar 
prefently  attra&ed  our  notice,  mantled  venera- 
bly with  ivy  and  mofs,  and  thrufting  itfelf  for- 
ward from  the  fleep  with  a bold  perpendicu- 
larity. Surely,  we  exclaimed,  this  muff  be  the 
work  of  human  hands,  which  have  thus  piled 
thefe  huge  rocks  on  each  other  for  fome  purpofe 
of  fuperflition  ; — the  folemnity  of  the  fituation 

perhaps 
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perhaps  appeared  to  the  Druids  well  fuited  to 
the  objeCts  of  their  facred  ceremonies ! On 
clofer  infpeCtion,  however,  we  were  compelled 
to  afcribe  the  architecture  to  nature  alone,  for 
none  but  herfelf  could  have  placed  the  maffes 
fo  as  to  preferve  the  direction  of  the  grain 
throughout  in  fuch  a perfeCt  parallelifm,  or 
joined  them  with  fuch  nicety.  As  the  is  often 
fantaftic  in  her  workmanfhip,  there  is  no  reafon 
why,  at  the  time  of  fome  great  convulfion,  fhe 
fhould  have  not  ereCted  regular  columns  and 
groupes  of  rocks  in  the  Valley  of  Stones  as  well 
as  among  the  granite  hills  of  Cornwall,  or  in  the 
bafaltic  cave  of  Fingal.— As  we  proceeded,  the 
acclivities  gradually  became  lefs  broken  and 
craggy,  and  at  laft  affumed  an  afpeCt  rather  ver- 
dant and  compofed.  Immenfe  blocks  of  (tone, 
however,  (till  covered  the  valley.  Diftance 
fometimes  almoft  impofed  on  our  judgment,  and 
we  were  often  about  to  attribute  the  grotefque 
arrangements  we  witnelfed  to  the  efforts  of  art, 
but  attentive  obfervation  always  brought  us  back 
to  a different  conclufion ; partially  counterfeit-, 
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Devon*  ing  defign,  as  if  to  fport  with  her  fpe&ators,  na- 
ture  confeffed  in  a wanton  eccentricity  that  the 
diftribution  was  all  her  own,— Traces  of  culti- 
vation and  human  induflry  now  obtruded  them- 
felves  through  the  broad  gap  of  the  valley,  and 
expelled  thofe  pleafing  ideas  of  folitude  and  fe- 
clufion  which  the  primaeval  wildnefs  and  filence 
of  thefe  fublime  fcenes  had  at  firft  infpired.  Our 
attention,  engroffed  by  the  novelty  of  their  ef- 
fect, had  not  yet  been  employed  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  and  compofition  of  the  rocks, 
of  which,  inftead  of  dwelling  on  what  words 
can  but  very  faintly  delineate,  it  is  now  time 
that  I fliould  make  fome  mention.  They  con-, 
fill  of  a fine-grained  argillaceous  grit,  of  a la- 
mellar frafture,  and  in  fome  inftances  friable  and 
loofe-textured.  The  colour  is  internally  a blu- 
ifh  grey,  and  minute  particles  of  mica  may  be 
diilinguifhed  throughout  the  mafs;  the  latter 
varies  extremely  both  in  fize  and  fhape. — The 
length  of  the  valley  I imagine  to  be  nearly  a 
mile.  In  width,  towards  the  village  of  Linton, 
(which  is  fituated  near  its  eaflern  extremity)  it 
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meafures  fall  three  hundred  feet,  but  not  fo 
much  at  the  oppofite  end,  where  the  gap  is  very 
evidently  narrower.  The  firft  idea  that  offers 
itfelf,  in  fpeculating  on  the  origin  of  this  extra- 
ordinary pafs,  is  that  it  muff  have  been  the 
courfe  of  a vafi  and.  violent  torrent,  which,  from 
the  broad  openings  towards  the  fea,  and  the 
more  craggy,  tom  furface  of  the  mountains, 
would  feem  to  have  poured  itfelf  into  the  Se- 
vern at  the  weftern  extremity. — -Conjefture  has 
great  fcope  whenever  a fcene  occurs  fo  novel 
and  ftriking  as  the  Valley  of  Stones. — We  love 
to  account,  if  only  in  imagination,  for  the  fe- 

\ i 

veral  afpefts  of  nature,  but  in  our  eagernefs  to 
difencumber  ourfelves  of  one  difficulty,  we  ge- 
nerally precipitate  ourfelves  into  another.— 
Whence  came  this  mighty  torrent  P And  by 
what  procefs  were  thefe  fragments,  if  even 
proved  to  be  thus  diflodged  by  a torrent,  piled 
on  each  other  antecedently  ? Again,  by  .what 
(Hill  earlier)  operation,  were  their  conftituent 
particles  of  argill  and  mica  blended  together  ? 
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Thus  are  we  perplexed  the  more  we  meditate 
on  the  myfterious  volume  of  the  creation. 

We  endeavoured  to  trace  the  feveral  fteps 
by  which  vegetation  has  advanced  in  this  val- 
ley. Many  maffes  of  rock  once  expofed  to 
view  are  now  wholly  clothed  with  turf;  others 
are  juft  acquiring  a -veftment  of  mofs  ; whilft 
others  manifeft  only  faint  figns  of  incipient 
organization.  We  may  form  fome  notion  of 
the  fucceffion  in  which  one  tribe  of  vegetable 
bodies  become  fubfervient,  by  the  regulated 
feafon  of  their  decay,  to  the  exiftence  and  fup- 
port  of  another. — On  this  rock  we  perceive 
Lichen  geographicus,  L . niger , Byjfus  antiquitatis , 
and  others  of  the  cruftaceous,  or  lefs  .perfect, 
divifion  of  plants  unmolefted  in  their  habita- 
tions;— but  prefently,  on  another  mafs,  L.faxa- 
tilisy  nigrefcenSy  and  fragilis  become  intruders 
on  the  former.  In  another  place  thefe  are  de- 
compofing,  and  conftitute  a pabulim>  or  mould 
for  two  or  three  fpecies  of  Bryum , Lichen  unci-? 
pjis>  pyxidatus,  and  other  plants  of  this  rank. 

Here 
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Here  again  we  find  further  effe&s  of  decom- 
pofition,  and  a thin  foil  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a Hypnum , or  of  a little  grafs,  or  ladly, 
of  the  more  evidently  organized  Erica. — As  I 
amufed  myfelf  with  thefe  obfervations,  and  re- 
marked the  great  prevalence  of  fome  fpecies  of 
Lichen  and  the  total  abfence  of  others,  I was 
led  to  refleft  on  the  aid  that  this  curious  tribe 
of  vegetables  affords  to  mineralogy. — The  mod 
abundant  plant,  by  far,  was  L.  geographicus' ; 
L.  laBeuSy  nigery  Aderi,  tartareusy  and  fragilis 
were  frequent ; but  fcarcely  any  fpecimens  of 
the  common  yellow  liverwort  ( L.  parietinus ) 
were  to  be  found.  This  circumdance  would 
alone  have  been  fufficient  to  fhew  that  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  rock  was  of  a peculiar  kind. — ■ 
L.  calcareus  and  ByJJiis  faxatilis  being  partial  to 
limedone,  wherever  that  done  occurs  amongd 
others  it  may  at  once  be  didinguifhed,  by  thefe 
fpccies  adhering  to  it ; L.  cccjius  and  cupularis 
are  known  to  abound  only  on  flate  mountains  ; 
L. furfur acens  feems  to  prefer  granite ; and  many 
pthers  might  be  pointed  out,  equally  nice  with 
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Devon . regard  to  their  place  of  abode. — Sudden  vari- 
ations then  in  the  compofition  of  rocks  may 
often  be  difcovered  at  merely  a glance,  by  be- 
coming acquainted  with  their  more  obvious 
vegetable  inhabitants. 

Linton  is  furrounded  by  romantic,  bold,  and 
delightful  fcenery. — Our  attention  was  particu- 
larly arretted  as  we  proceeded  towards  Porlock. 

* A path  commencing  near  the  church,  and 
winding  down  a mountain  with  a zig-zag,  but 
Jinmoutlu  ’precipitous  courfe,  conduced  us  to  Lin  mouth. 

Here  the  mountain  exhibited  a finely  broken 
flank,  clad  with  brufhwood,  and  fretted  by  many 
a rapid  cafcade ; — but  its  effect  was  exceeded 
by  that  of  another  eminence  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  little  river  Lin,  efpecially  when 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbouring 
objeCts.  Among  the  molt  confpicuous  and 
piCturefque  of  thefe  objeCts  was  a bridge  of  two 
arches  placed  at  its  bafe  and  croffing  a beautiful 
brook  that  comes,  bounding  over  maffes  of  rock, 
down  a dark  glen*  and,  after  preffing  through 
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the  interftices  of  fome  larger  fragments  covered 
with  mofs,  is  prefently  loft  in  the  main.  Craggy 
heights,  rendered  partially  verdant  by  ftunted 
fhrubs  and  fcanty  herbage,  occupied  the  fpace 
on  our  right,  the  waves  of  the  Severn  approaching 
on  the  left,  as  if  in  order  to  render  a fcene  that 
would  not  feem  fufceptible  of  additional  em- 
bellifhments  dependent  on  itfelf  for  a portion 
of  dignity. 

Quitting  with  regret  the  little  fequeftered 
village  of  Linmouth, — a village  rivalled  in 
fituation  by  few  places  even  of  the  oppofite 
more  celebrated  fhore, — we  were  obliged  to 
climb  the  mountain  that  made  fo  proud  an  ob- 
ject in  our  landfcape,  and  in  our  toil  paid  dearly 
for  the  pleafure,  afforded  us  by  its  pifturefque 
grandeur.  When  we  had  gained  the  fummit, 
however,  we  were  fully  reconciled  to  the  de- 
mands made  on  our  breath  and  ftrength,  by  the 
vaft  azure  expanfe,  the  crowd  of  towering  hills 
beyond  it,  and  the  tremendous  rocky  (lopes 
beneath  us  that  now  came  in  view.  To  con- 
template 
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Devon,  template  the  precipice,  indeed,  was  to  fhudder, 
there  being  an  uninterrupted  defcent  towards 
the  Tea  of  at  lead  twelve  hundred  feet. — The 
perfe6l  infipidity  that  we  afterwards  witnelfed 
on  our  road  was,  on  the  whole,  advantageous, 
confidered  as  a contrail,  to  the  fcenery  in  the 
vicinity  of  Porlock,  which,  if  it  had  immediately 
fucceeded  the  beauties  of  Linmouth,  we  might 
not  have  gazed  at  with  fo  much  emotion. 


SOMERSETSHIRE 

CONTINUED, 


Eaft- 

Porlock. 


Just  within  the  boundaries  of  this  county, 
and  about  two  miles  from  the  coaft  Hands  East- 
Porlock,  a fmall  market-town,  frequented 
only  as  being  on  the  high  road  to  Minehead 
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and  the  little  port  of  Weft-Forlock.  The 
fpire  of  the  church  feems  at  a diftance  as  if  it 
* had  been  deprived  of  its  point  by  a hurricane 
or  fome  fuch  accident,  but,  the  fafcl  is,  its 
obtufenefs  was  a part  of  the  original  defign,  and 
might,  in  the  imagination  of  the  architect,  have 
been  confidered  as  an  elegance. 

West-Porlock  has  a quay  and  pier;  lime 
and  coal  are  landed  here  from  Wales,  and 
feveral  articles  from  other  places. — This  village 
is  fituated  at  the  corner  of  a beautiful  bay  ter- 
minating a fort  of  femicircular  area,  which  is 
almoft  entirely  enclofed  by  hills,  and  frniles 
with  verdure  and  cultivation.  Boftington-point, 
forming  the  eaftern  and  oppofite  corner,  prefents 
a grand  fcene  of  craggy  rocks,  fome  torn  from 
the  main  land,  others  hollowed  into  caverns  by 
frequent  tempefts,  and  the  reft  elevating  them- 
felves  in  the  boldeft  manner  to  the  height  of  full 
three  hundred  feet. — On  the  eminences  above 
the  village  there  are  hanging  woods  of  beech, 
oak,  and  elm,  which,  with  the  crags  peeping 
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Somerfet,  above  the  foliage,  have  an  uncommon  richnefs 
and  luxuriance  of  effefl.  Stretching  along  the 
mountains  that  (lope  towards  the  Severn,  and 
encircling  their  feet  as  well  as  their  brows,  this 
continued  thicket  tempted  us  to  ramble  through 
the  Shady  mazes,  in  fearch  of  their  botanical  pro- 
duce, The  feafon  not  being  fufficiently  advanced 
for  bringing  many  of  the  more  perfeH  plants  into 
fruftification,  we  were  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
cryptogamous  clafs,  and  obferved  feveral  Jpecies 
that  deferve  (at  lead  in  this  diftrift)  to  be  ranked 
among  the  rarer  ones,  fuch  as  Bryum  verticil =» 
'latum,  Hypnum  comprejfum , Lichen  cochleatus, 
fcrobiculatus , and  apthofus . — A path  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide,  winding  in  a zigzag  manner 
along  the  declivities,  and  continually  interrupted 
by  projections  of  rock  and  roots  of  trees  brought 
Cullbone.  us  to  the  romantic  village  of  Cullbone.  Here 
our  admiration  was  excited  more  than  ever. — - 
This  village  (lands  in  a narrow  cove,  or  recefs 
about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  which  presenting  itfelf  in  front,  with  the 
mountains  of  Wales  (now  become  more  diftinQ) 

in 
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in  the  horizon,  whilft  exuberant  tufts  of  beech,  Somerfei . 
poplar,  and  mountain-afh,  mingled  together  with 
the  mod  wanton  variety,  wave  from  the  rocky 
amphitheatre  above,  the  fpectacle  exhibits 
beauty  and  fublimity  united,  to  a furprifing  and 
enchanting  degree.  During  fome  months  in 
the  year,  the  fun  fheds  but  a tranfitory  beam  on 
this  fequeftered  fpot,  being  hid  by  the  furround- 
ing heights,  and  the  quiet  of  the  few  fecluded 
cottagers  who  have  their  abodes  here  is  rarely 
interrupted  but  by  the  murmur  of  the  billows,  or 
the  voices  of  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  woods. 

— What  a fweet  train  of  peaceful,  yet  elevated 
ideas  fuch  fcenes  will  naturally  excite ! Thefe 
are  the  objefts  which  captivate  the  contempla- 
tive man.  When  recalled  to  the  portal  of  that 
wide  manfion  where  “ the  bufy  hum”  of  the 
more  aftive  part  of  his  fpecies  is  heard,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  he  fhould  often  look  back 
with  emotions  of  regret  and  tcndernefs  to  the 
ferenity  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand  he  who 
has  been  involved,  during  a long  period,  in  the 
multifarious  cares,  and  inquietudes,  and  con- 
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§omerfet>  tendons  of  life,  will  be  incapable  of  feeling  the 
refined  fenfations,  which  the  former  follers  with 
fo  much  ardor,  nor  will  he 

tt  _ — - exempt  from  public  haunts, 

et  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

“ Sermons  in  Hones,  and  good  in  every  thing.” 

The  road  to  Minehead  lies  between  feveral 
noble  eminences,  the  deep  fides  of  which  are 
either  ornamented  with  broad  patches  of  wood* 
or  covered  with  excellent  herbage  for  fheep* 
The  vallies  are  fingularly  fertile,  being  over-^ 
fpread  with  a ftrong  deep  foil,  and  moiitened  by 
numerous  rivulets.  A bold  hill  called  Dunkery* 
beacon , on  the  right,  continues  confpicuous  a 
long  way,  a mountainous  ridge,  which  inter- 
cepts a view  of  the  fea,  extending  towards 
Minehead  on  the  left. 

Minehead.  Minehead  is  a borough  and  fea-port  town* 
of  a fhape  fomewhat  triangular,  one  part  of  it 
being  fituated  on  the  eaftern  dope  of  a vaft  hill 
called  Minehead-point ; the  quay  lies  under  the 
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brow  of  the  latter,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  Somer/en 
fix  or  feven  hundred  feet,  and  is  cultivated  on 
the  land  fide  quite  to  the  top.- — A great  trade 
was  once  carried  on  between  the  Straits  and 
this  place,  and  there  were  alfo  extenfive  con- 
cerns with  the  Weft-Indies.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century  I find  that  upwards 
of  four  thoufand  barrels  of  herrings  were  ge- 
nerally fhipped  here  annually.  The  herring- 
fiftiery  is  now,  however,  nearly  at  an  end,  the 
fifh  having  in  a manner  deferted  this  coaft.  To 
what  caufe  this  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  their 
migrations  is  to  be  afcribed  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  but  their  caprice  with  refpeft  to  their 
haunts  is  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Pennant  in- 
forms us  that  they  deferted  for  fome  years  the 
coafts  of  Cardiganfhire,  and  frequented  thofe  of 
Caermarthenfliire  anS  Flintffiire.*  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  Minebead  at  prefent  confifts  in 
the  importation  of  wool  from  Ireland  and  coal 


* Britijh  Zoology , vol.  3,  p.  336. 
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Somerfet.  from  Wales.  With  regard  to  exports*  oak- 
bark  and  grain  Have  been  the  chief  articles. 
The  population  of  the  town  feems  to  have  de- 
creafed  with  its  trade,  and  it  has  fuffered  from 
no  lefs  than  three  dreadful  fires.  Ruins  of 
houfes  are  frequent ; many  entire  ones  too  ap- 
pear to  be  uninhabited.— The  church  {lands  in 

1 , 

a very  elevated  fituation,  commanding  a fine 
diverfified  profpeft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  is  a 
large  ftrufilure,  with  an  embattled  tower  ninety 
feet  in  height.  Here  lie  the  afhes  of  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Brafton,  whofe  mutilated  effigies 
may  be  feen  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel 
under  a fort  of  (brine,  which  has  been  much 
damaged.  He  is  reprefented  on  the  tomb  in 
his  judge’s  robes,  but  we  could  difcover  no  in- 
fcription. 

A grand  range  of  lofty  hills,  running  from 
Minehead  towards  Old-Cleeve,  and  the  beauti- 
ful, rich  vale  {(retching  between  them  and  the 
Severn  contribute  to  render  the  fituation  of 
^Caftle^  Dunster  Castle  particularly  pleafing.  The 

latter 
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latter  we  were  anxious  to  vifit,  and  had  certainly  Somer/gt . 
no  reafon  to  regret  taking  up  our  abode  at  the 
neat  town  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Standing 
on  a fteep  knoll,  which  commands  a view  of  the 
whole  valley  and  the  fea  beyond,  this  caftle  has 
an  air  of  grandeur  that  we  are  accuftomed  to 
look  for  in  every  ftrufture  of  this  nature,  but 
frequently  find  wanting.  Its  form  is  oblong. 

There  is  a gate-houfe  apart  from  the  body  of 
the  building,  the  intermediate  fpace  being  a ter- 
race bounded  each  way  by  an  embattled  parapet, 
and  having  at  one  corner  an  ancient  turret, 
which  is  probably  a part  of  the  original  caftle, 
erefted  by  Sir  William  de  Mohun.  The  Mo- 
huns  were  a family  of  the  firft  note,  from  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror  (who  bellowed  on  them 
this  manor)  to, the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when 
the  male  line  became  extinft,  and  their  eftates 
in  thefe  parts  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Luttrell,  of  Chilton,  in  Devonlhire. 

Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  who  attended  Henry  V.  in 
his  French  war,  was  the  fon  of  this  lady,  and  the 
caftle  has  been  from  that  period  the  refidence  of 

his 
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Somerset . his  pofterity.*  The  prefent  building  indeed, 
from  the  ftyle,  cannot  be  of  an  earlier  date  than 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  With  regard  to  its  military 
hiftory,  I do  not  find  that  any  remarkable  event 
occurred  here  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.  when 
it  was  taken  poffeflion  of  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  alfo  having 
juft  then  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalifts. 
Francis  Wyndham,  who  commanded  under  the 
Marquis,  and  was  dexterous  enough  to  bring 
about  the  furrender  without  much  bloodfhed, 
was  appointed  Governor. t 

The  famous  William  Prynne  was  fome  time 
confined  in  Dunfter  Caftle,  by  a warrant  from 
Prefident  Bradfhaw.  Whether  he  employed 
himfelf  in  writing  here,  as  he  did  in  the  other 
places  where  he  was  imprifoned,  I cannot  learn, 
but,  by  Wood’s  account,  this  itch  was  a never- 


* The  prefent  poffeflor  is  John  Fownes  Luttrel],  Efq, 
•f  Clarendon’s  Hijlory  of  the  Rebellion , vol.  3,  p.  276, 
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failing  refource  to  him,  and  from  the  aftonifhing  Somer/et . 
bulk  of  his  works,  one  would  think  (as  our  an- 
tiquary fays)  that  he  muft  have  written  a fheet 
every  day  of  his  life.  Hudibras,  however,  is 
rather  farcaftic  on  the  fubject  of  his  genius,  and 
would  induce,  us  by  the- following  lines  to  con- 
clude that  this  peerlefs  fcribbler  loved  his  pot  as 
much  as  his  pen.- 

“ Thou  that  with  ale  or  viler  liquors 
Did’ft  infpire  Wythers,  Prynne,  and  Vicars, 

And  teach,  though  it  were  in  defpighte 
Of  nature  and  the  liars,  to  write,’, — &c.* 

Near  Dunfter  church,  which  is  fituated  in  a 
hollow  between  the  caftle  and  the  town,  there 
was  formerly  a priory,  founded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Mohun,  and  annexed  as  a cell  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Bath,  being  .filled  with 
Benediftine  monks.t  Some  remains  of  this 


* Needham  fays  that  Prynne  was  “ one  of  the  greateft  paper-worms 
that  ever  crept  into  a clofet.”  Another  writer  tells  us  that  “ his  ftudy 
and  reading  was  not  only  a wearifomnefs  to  the  flelh  but  to  the  ears.” 

Wood’s  Athenae  Oxon,  vol.  2,  p.  43S- 

'j-  Collinfon’s  Hijlory  of  Somerfet,  vol.  2,  p.  16, 
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Smer/et . building  may  be  difcovered  on  the  fouth-eaft 
fide  of  the  church-yard. 

It  mu  ft  have  been  often  remarked  that  the 
churches  in  Somerfetfhire  are  in  general  more 
handfome  and  more  modern  than  we  often  fee 
in  other  counties ; fome  of  my  readers  perhaps, 
may  not  be  aware  to  what  this  circumftance  is 
to  be  attributed.  During  the  calamitous  con- 
tentions between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  this  county  manifefted  a very  zealous 
attachment  to  the  latter,  and  won  to  fuch  a de- 
gree the  gratitude  of  Henry  VII.  that,  as  foon 
as  he  mounted  the  throne,  among  other  fignal 
marks  of  royal  favor,  he  built  a great  number 
of  churches  for  the  natives.  The  Gothic  order 
began  to  aflume  about  this  period  a very  florid 
ftyle  ; hence  the  ornamental  finifhing  fo  confpi- 
cuous  on  the  towers  of  the  new  fabrics.  Bifhop’s 
Huifti  church  I have  before  particularized  on 
account  of  its  elegance  and  elaborate  workman-  ; 
fhip,  and  another  remarkable  example  of  the 
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decorated  architecture  of  this  reign  is  the  Somerfet . 
church  of  Dunfter,  which  is  large  and  lofty, 
and  has  a ftrong,  handfome  tower  riling  from 
the  centre.  It  is  a curious  circumftance  that 
the  monks  and  the  parifhoners  could  not  agree 
well  enough  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  part  of 
the  building  for  their  religious  fervices,  the- 
former  having  had  the  eaftern  half  for  their 
quire,  and  the  vicar  the  weftern.  This  divilion 
took  place  in  the  year  1499,  and  fince  the  Dif- 
folution  no  ufe  whatever  has  been  made  of  the 
conventual  part,  which  contains  feveral  mo- 
numents and  atchievements  belonging  to  the 
Mohuns  and  Luttrells* 

Eaftward  from  Dunfter  there  is  a very  lofty 
hill,  or  beacon,  with  a profpe£t-houfe  on  the 
top  built  by  Mr.  Luttrell.  Evident  traces  of 
an  entrenchment  may  be  obferved  on  the  north- 
weft  fide,  and  I think  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  fpot  was  the  fite  of  the  old  fortrefs  faid  to 
have  been  ere£ted  near  Dunfter  by  one  of  the 
h 4 Weft-, 
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Smerfet.  Weft-Saxon  kings.*  The  prefent  ruins  are  ar- 
tificial, but  (even  at  a lhort  diftance)  very  likely 
to  be  miftaken  for  real. 

Unwilling  to  omit  any  relics  of  antiquity, 
efpecially  when  we  knew  them  to  be  conti- 
guous to  other  objects  of  our  purfuit,  we  re- 
folved  to  vifit  the  village  of  Old  Cleeve,  re- 
markable for  the  remains  of  an  abbey.  We  kept 
the  Watchett  road  fome  time,  by  which  means 
we  did  not  yet  lofe  fight  of  Dunfter  Caftle. 
We  caught  it  in  various  points  of  view,  and 
with  various  accompaniments,  which  in  gene- 
ral were  very  pi£turefque.  The  flag  waving 
from  the  battlements  overtopped  the  furround- 
ing foliage  for  fome  miles.  Our  road  brought  , 
us  at  laft  to  the  beach,  which  is  perfectly  flat 
and  fandy  to  a confiderable  diftance  from  Mine- 
head,  and,  from  the  adjoining  lands  being  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  fea,  the  paftures  here 


* In  Domefday  book  I find  Dunfter  called  Torre  j this  appellation  evi- 
dently originated  from  the  hill  abovementioned. 
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exhibit  a mod  exuberant  afpeft.  The  tide  ebbs  Somerfet , 
almoft  a mile  below  bigh-water  mark. 

We  now  deferted  the  Watchett  turnpike,  and 

a circuitous  track,  touching  at  feveral  little 

hamlets,  at  lad  brought  us  to  the  Abbey.  The  Cleeve  Ab- 

bcy. 

foil  in  the  vicinity  is  fo  fertile  that,  in  the  old 
charters  and  writings,  this  fpot  is  denominated 
Vallis  florida,  or  the  flowery  valley.  It  was 
certainly  well  calculated  for  a religious  retire- 
ment, and  enough  remains  to  prove  that  the 
abbey  itfelf  was  not  without  great  commodiouf- 
nefs,  and  even  magnificence.  The  buildings 
formed  a quadrangle,  three  fides  of  which  are 
dill  perfeQ.  There  are  no  vediges  of  the 
north  fide,  but  I conceive  that  the  chapel  mud 
have  dood  here  ; the  fite  is  at  prefent  occupied 
by  a died  for  horfes  and  cows.  To  the  fouth 
dands  the  refeftory,  which  may  even  now  be 
v called  a noble  room,  though  it  is  converted  into 
a granary.  It  has  a fine  oak  roof,  adorned  with 
various  kinds  of  figures  and  emblems.  The  ab- 
bot’s apartments  occupied  the  eadern  fide,  and 
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Smnerfet,  oppofite  to  them,  on  the  weft,  were  the  cells  of 
the  monks,  now  become  ftables,  Sc c.  to  the  ad- 
joining farm-houfe.  In  the  abbey-court  are  a 
few  trees,  which  by  their  age  and  fombre  effe6t 
increafe  the  venerable  air  of  thefe  monaftic 
walls.  The  whole  feems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally furrounded  by  a moat,  and  the  entrance 
into  the  court  was  under  a large,  handfome  gate, 
ornamented  with  niches,  and  infcribed  with  fen- 
tences  from  facred  writ.  In  front  is  feen  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  to  whom  perhaps 
this  abbey  was  dedicated.  The  monks  were  of 
the  Ciftercian  order,  their  founder  being  Wil- 
liam de  Romara,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Old 
Cleeve  belonged.  Hugh,  Abbot  of  St.  Law- 
rence at  Revefby,  was  entrufted  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  fociety. — In  the  year  1297  it  appears 
that  there  were  no  lefs  than  twenty-fix  monks 
in  Cleeve  Abbey,  the  opulence  of  which  muft 
have  been  very  great,  for  it  enjoyed  the  whole  of 
the  founder’s  extenfive  eftates.*  At  the  Diflo- 


* Stevens’s  Dugdale,  vol,  I,  p,  66, 
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lution,  the  manor  of  Old  Cleeve  was  granted  to 
the  Earl  of  Suffex  ; it  is  at  prefent  the  property 
of  Sir  James  Langham,  of  Cottefbrooke,  in 
Northamptonfhire,  Bart. 

We  were  defirous  of  marking  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  dimeftone  ; to  the' commencement  of 
this  foil  we  gueffed  we  muft  be  now  approach- 
ing. At  Watchett  narrow  Jirata  of  a greyifh 
blue  fpecies  (nearly  allied  to  that  of  Aberthaw, 
in  Glamorgan  (hire)  are  to  be  traced  in  the  cliffs. 
They  incline  to  the  north-eaft,  and  run  through 
a red  marl,  which  prevails  along  the  coaft  two 
or  three  miles,  though  not  far  to  the  eajl  of  this 
town.  A great  number  of  ammonitce  are  im- 
bedded in  the  limeflone,  as  at  Lyme,*  in 
Dorfetfhire,  and  we  may  conceive  the  ftratifica- 
tion  of  that  fubftance  to  have  depended  on 
fimilar  caufes  at  both  of  thefe  places: — calca- 
reous matter  feems  to  have  oozed,  as  it  were, 
from  the  marl.  There  is  an  evident  example  of  it 


See  page  76,  vol.  1. 
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Somerfet • in  the  formation  of  alabafter  along  the  Watchett 
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cliffs,  where  are  little  grots  entirely  walled  with 
this  beautiful  done,  which  may  be  feen  draining, 
aim  oft  under  one’s  eyes*  and  concreting  into 
large  flabs  on  the  fhore.* 


* The  fpecies  of  limeftone  defcribed  above  contains  a bluifh  clay, 
(which  reddens  when  calcined)  and  a few  Alining  particles.  Smeaton 
could  not  find  any  other  ftone  that  would  anfwer  his  purpofe  fo  well, 
■when  he  was  building  the  Edyftone  light-houfe,  and  for  this  reafon, 
—being  what  architects  call  a meagre  limeftone,  it  takes  up  but  little 
fand  yet  forms  a harder  mortar  even  in  water.  He  difcovered  indeed  that 
all  ftone  which  gave  a buff-coloured  lime  had  this  effeCt,  for  inftance 
that  from  Barrow,  in  this  county,  and  what  is  dug  at  Lyme.  It  is  only 
the  fat  fort  (or  that  which  being  converted  into  lime  takes  up  the  greatejl 
quantity  of  fand)  that  makes  good  manure, — A mixture  of  Watchett 
limeftone  with  a large  proportion  of  puxz.olana  becomes  indurated  in  wa- 
ter almoft  immediately,— a circumftance  which  Mr.  Kirwan  attributes 
to  the  magnetic  ftate  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  latter,  for  this  iron  not 
being  oxydated,  yet  difperfed  throughout  the  mafs,  and  thus  offering  a 
large  furface,  quickly  decompofes  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed  when 
made  into  mortar,  and  forms  a hard  fubftance  analogous- to  the  fpecular 
iron-ore.  The  fame  effeCt  appears  in  the  iron  tubes  wherein  water  is 
decompofed,  in  Lavoifier’s  experiments.  (See  his  cTraite ’ deChimie}  tom.i, 
p.  93.)  One  grand  ufe  of  the  lime  perhaps  is  to  heat  the  water,  which 
when  cold  has  not  accefs  fo  readily  to  the  particles  of  iron  enclofed  in 
the  compaCl  argill.  Dr.  Higgins  remarks,  in  his  Treatife  on  Cements, 
that  if  the  mortar  be  long  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmofpherea 
fixed  as  well  as  pure  air  will  unite  with  the  iron  and,  by  forming  ruft, 
prevent  the  mafs  from  hardening. 
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The  town  of  Watchett  is  a poor  fhabby  place,  Somerfet* 
and  its  only  trade  is  the  freightage  of  limeftone, 
alabafter,  and  kelp.  There  is  a commodious, 
ftrong  pier  that  was  erefted  chiefly  under  the 
infpe&ion  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Bart. 

Sir  William  was  Secretary  at  War,  and  after- 
wards Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  under 
Queen  Anne. 

Laver  (j Ulva  LaBuca)  grows  in  prodigious 
quantities  along  this  coaft,  and  is  colleQed  by 
the  neighbouring  peafantry,  in  order  to  be  fent 
to  dillant  parts  of  the  country  in  earthen  pots. 

When  boiled  with  vinegar  and  fait,  it  makes  a 
pleafant  pickle. 

Purfuing  the  road  to  Bridgwater  over  the 
Quantock  hills,  we  obtained  profpefts  of  amaz- 
ing extent  and  variety.  To  the  north  was  the 
Severn  fea,  with  feveral  objefts  in*  the  counties 
of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  diftinftly  vifible  ; 
to  the  eaft  and  fouth  the  country  feemed  fpread 
out  like  a vafl;  map  beneath  us,  ftudded  with  in- 
numerable 
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Semer/et . numerable  towns  and  villages,  clothed  with  wide 
woods,  and  enamelled  with  paftures  and  corn 
fields  in  a boundlefs  fucceffion.  The  fecundity 
of  this  diftriQ:  creates  aftonifhment  and  delight 
in  the  fpe&ator  ; whilft  his  eyes  ramble  over  fo 
finding  a fcene,  and  he  contemplates  the  pro- 
duce of  this  rich  foil  and  propitious  climate,  his 
fpirits  bound  with  cheerfulnefs,  and  his  heart 
offers  involuntary  incenfe  of  gratitude  to  the 
ever  aftive  energies  of  nature.  The  Quantock 
hills  rife  gradually  from  the  coaft  a few  miles 
eaftward  from  Watchett,  and  ftretch  in  afouth- 
eaft  dire&ion  almoft  to  Taunton.  Their  fub- 
ftance  is  a coarfe  kind  of  compound  gritftone. 
The  hills  about  Linton  and  Mineliead,  Dunkery 
beacon,  and  other  mountainous  eminences  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  afford  a fimilar  fpecies, 
with  fome  traces,  occafionally*  of  killas.  This 
latter  fubftance  may  be  obferved  to  prevail 
about  Porlock,  and  alfo  near  Over-Stowey.* 


* Here  the  ground  has  been  opened  for  mining,  and  a vein  of  copper 
has  been  worked. 


On 
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On  all  the  above-mentioned  hills  the  vegetable  Somerfet . 
mould  is  extremely  {hallow,  and  the  hard  ftone 
lies  immediately  under  it,  but  as  Toon  as  we  de- 
fcend  to  the  lower  grounds,  we  find  a red  loam, 
which  forms  a confiderable  bed  over  the  grit- 
ftone ; in  this  inftance,  the  gritftone  exhibits 
lefs  appearance  of  decompofition,  and  is  confe- 
quently  more  compaft.* 

After  leaving  the  Quantock  hills,  the  road 
winds  confiderably  to  the  right,  and  paffes 
through  Over-Stowey,  a neat,  pleafant  town,  Over- 
in  a highly  agreeable  country.— It  then  condufts  Stovvey*> 
us  through  Cannington,  where  we  noticed  a Cannington. 
fine  old  manfion  (now  going  to  decay)  called 
the  Court  Houfey  which,  with  the  manor,  be- 
longs to  Lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh.  There 
was  formerly  a Nunnery  in  this  village,  founded 
by  Robert  de  Courcy,  about  the  year  1140. 

The  church  belonged  to  it,  and  is  (to  ufe 


# Other  remarks  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  gritftone  and  red  loam  of 
Devon  and  Somerfet  may  be  found  in  vol.  i,  p.  85. 
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Somerfet . Leland’s  own  words}  f<  very  fair  and  well 
domed.” 

. 

Bridge ater,  Bridgwater*  hands  on  the  banks  of  the 

' 

Parret ; from  this  river,  which  is  navigable  for 
veflels  of  much  more  than  one  hundred  tons  in 
burthen,  it  derives  great  profits.  The  articles 
imported  are  chiefly  timber  and  Coal.  A lofty 
bridge  of  three  arches  has  remained  here  ever 
fince  the  time  of  King  John,  though  a new  one 
is  now  building,  the  former  being  too  narrow, 
and  too  ancient  not  to  hand  in  need  of  frequent 
repairs. — This  town  is  large  and  populous,  and 
has  quite  a commercial  air,  but  its  extent  and 
confequence  were  much  greater  before  the  wars 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  The 
forces  belonging  to  the  latter  having  befieged  it 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  they  reduced  no 


* It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  the  name  of  this  town  is  derived  from 
the  bridge . The  old  hiftories  of  it,  however,  inform  us  that  the  original 
appellation  was  Burgh-Wahzry  or  Walter’s  borough,  from  Walter  de 
Douay,  to  whom  the  manor  was  given  at  the  conqueft .•.—■the  corruption 
of  this  name  into  Bridgwater  was  eafy  enough. 
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Fmall  part  of  it  to  allies.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
cafion  that  the  cattle,  though  very  ftrong  and 
regularly  fortified,  was  fo  far  demolifhed  that 
few  veftiges  of  it  are  now  obfervable.*  The 
ballium  is  at  prefent  a timber-yard,  which,  being 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  river,  is  the  only  guide 
to  the  exaft  fite  of  the  building. — Cajlle-field  is 
memorable  for  being  the  place  where  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  encamped,  before  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor. — At  no  town,  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  are  provifions  of  every  kind  in 
greater  profufion  than  at  Bridgwater.  The 
markets  are  fupplied  from  the  neighbouring 
moors,  which  feed  an  incredible  number  of 
cattle,  and  are  the  fource  of  all  the  various 
luxuries  afforded  by  the  dairies. 

The  moors  occupy  a great  portion  of  the 
county  of  Somerfet,  and  conftitute  a ftriking 
peculiarity  in  the  face  of  it.  The  main  tracl  of 

* Clarendon’s  Hiflory  of  the  Rebellion , vol,  4,  p,  678, 
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this  kind  of  land  is  enclofed  between  the  river 
Parret  and  the  Mendip  hills,  though  here  is  not 
an  uninterrupted  flat,  the  Polden  hills  and  other 
eminences  of  inferior  note  rearing  themfelves  in 
the  midfl  of  it Brent  and  Glaftonbury  torrs 

1 

are  very  remarkable  protuberances.  There  is 
fcarcely  any  bottom  to  be  found  in  fome  places, 
and,  in  digging,  trees  are  often  met  with,  many 
even  {landing  ere£l  and  not  diflodged  from  their 
original  portion.  It  has  been  remarked  (and 
this  is  a curious  fa 61)  that  moft  of  thofe  which 
have  been  found  under  the  foutn-weft  ridge  of 
Mendip  lie  with  their  branches  pointed  in  that 
dire&ion.  What  may  have  been  obferved  to 
be  the  general  pofture  of  the  multitudes  dug  up 
about  Bridgwater  I am  ignorant, — indeed  I 
believe  they  lie  in  all  dire6lions  ; — but  the  cir- 
cumftance  above-mentioned  is  fufficient  to  {hew 
that  they  owe  their  interment  to  a common  caufe, 
which  caufe  mull  have  been  a hidden  fubfi- 
dence  of  ground.  I think  it  can  fcarcely  admit 
of  a doubt  that  the  fat,  clayey  foil  is  the  effe6l 
of  a continued  decompofition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter. 
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ter,  (this  decompofition  being  occafioned  moftly  Somer/et . 
by  the  frequent  floods  which  fubmerge  vegetal 
tion  in  low  grounds,  often  for  a confiderable 
time,)  and  that  it  is  encreafed  befides  by  the 
muddy  depofit  left  by  ftreams  that  iflue  from 
the  fides  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  true 
fubfoil,  or  rocky  bafis  of  the  country  is  the  fub- 
fiance  compofing  the  prominent  parts,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  bones  in  an  animal 
body  that  are  lefs  covered  by  mufcle  and  fat, 
and  almoft  expofe  their  furfaces  to  view.  Eaft 
of  Bridgwater  we  foon  find  traces  of  limeftone, 
which  difcovers  itfelf  in  feveral  pits  (opened  for 
procuring  it),  wherein  the  jlrata  are  horizontal, 
and  in  every  refpe£t  fimilar  to  the  lyas  dug  about 
Somerton.  This  fpecies  contains  a large  por- 
tion of  argill,  and  feems  to  conne6t  the  grand 
traft  of  limeftone  with  the  argillaceous  grit  pre- 
vailing more  weftward,  though  the  gradation  is 
maintained  ftill  more  completely  by  the  loofe 
marly  foil  obfervable  between  thefe  two  fub- 
ftances,  and  which  may  be  followed  along  the 
whole  margin  of  the  loamy  country. 
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Nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  rich  moor  land 
remain  in  grafs.  The  mud  of  the  numerous 
drains  makes  the  principal  (and  almoft  the  only) 
manure.  Such  is  the  native  richnefs  and  ftrength 
of  thefe  lands  when  fown,  that  fome  will  yield 
from  ten  to  twelve  crops  without  a fallow. 
Thirty-five  bufhels  of  wheat,  per  acre,  have 
been  yielded  annually,  for  eighteen  years  fof« 
lowing. 

Brent-Torr  has  been  mentioned  before® 
This  lofty  conical  eminence,  fuppofed  to  rife  to 
the  height  of  almqff  one  thoufand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  is  vifible  to  an  immenfe 
diftance.  There  is  a large  double  intrenchment 
at  the  top;  the  fhape  of  it  has  not  regularity 
enough  to  determine  its  date,  but,  from  brafs 
and  filver  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  having 
been  found  here,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  the  antiquity  of  this  flation  is  very  great. 
As  it  commands  fo  extenfive  a fpace,  its  im- 
portance has,  no  doubt,  been  often  experi- 
enced. 


In 
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In  order  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  limeftone, 
we  thought  it  expedient  to  return  to  the  coaft 
between  the  northern  extremity  of  Mendip  and 
the  river  Avon.  In  all  this  traft  no  other 
fubftance  is  to  be  met  with,  but  here  it  affumes 
a nature  and  appearance  very  different  from 
the  lyas.  It  breaks  equally  well  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  the  weight  is  an  evidence  of  it’s 
containing  a large  proportion  of  iron,  which 
gives  it  a black,  brown,  reddifh,  or  yellowifh 
colour,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
oxydation.  When  burned  it  makes  a good 
lime,  and  requires  but  little  fire,  in  comparifon 
with  many  other  fpecies . The  direflion  of  the 
Jlrata  is  not  the  fame  in  every  ridge ; about  the 
Hot-wells  they  feem  to  run  from  fouth-weft  to 
north-eaft,  whereas  at  Swallow  cliff,  near  Wood- 
fpring  they  are  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft, 
the  dip  being  to  the  fouth-weft.  Veins  of 
calamine  occur  in  almoft  every  quarry,  though 
they  are  not  rich  enough  to  deferve  working 
fnuch  to  the  north  of  Mendip. 

i 3 Ban*- 
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B a n well  was  anciently  a place  of  fome 
note,  and  even  now  indeed  it  is  far  from  being 
a mean  or  an  inconfiderable  village.  Here 
was  once  a monaftery  (founded  by  one  of  the 
Weft-Saxon  princes)  in  which  the  celebrated 
After  fome  time  prefided,  by  the  appointment 
of  his  patron  Alfred.*  It  was  deftroyed,  how- 
ever, in  the  time  of  the  Danifh  wars,  and  we 
find  a gap  in  its  hiftory  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  who  gave  the  manor  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Wells,  its  former  pofleffor  Harold, 
Earl  of  We  Hex,  being  banifhed  the  realm  for 
abfenting  himfelf  from  the  great  council  fum- 
moned  by  that  monarch.  On  the  fite  of  the 
monaftery  an  epifcopal  palace  was  ere&ed,  by 
Bifhop  Beckington ; confiderable  remains  of 
this  building  are  ftill  to  be  feen  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the  church-yard.  There  was  a communica- 
tion with  the  latter,  though  the  grand  entrance 
was  towards  the  ftreet,  where  the  gate  and  a part 


Spelman  Aelfredi  Magni  Vita,  lib,  2,  p.  53. 
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of  the  front  (now  converted  into  ftables)  are 
very  confpicuous.  Some  Gothic  windows  are 
left  in  the  modernized  part,  which  is  fituated 
behind,  pretty  near  to  the  church. 

Few  fpots  command  a more  lovely  landfcape 
than  the  hill  above  BanwelL  We  had  an  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  it  under  the  advan- 
tage of  a beautiful  fetting  fun,  which,  when 
finking  behind  the  Welfh  mountains,  gave  a 
fullnefs  to  their  outline,  and  difplayed  to  us  an 
infinite  number  of  magnificent  eminences  fwel- 
ling  one  above  another  with  an  effefl:  inconceiv- 
ably fublime.  The  fea  rolled  with  a calm  and 
placid  furface,  broken  here  and  there  by  a 
fpeck  of  land,  between  the  two  coafts,  and  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  it  a charming  area  was  fpread 
out  interfperfed  with  villages,  meads,  and  hedge- 
rows innumerable.  To  our  right  a fine  knoll 
» 

crowned  with  oak  impended  over  the  village, 
whilll  the  noble  heights  of  Mendip  behind  it, 
tinged  with  a mellow  purple,  undulated  gradu- 
ally down  into  the  flat  in  a north-weft  direftion* 
1 4 The 
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Somerfet.  The  lofty,  elegant  tower  of  the  church  below  us, 
appearing  here  bofomed  in  trees,  formed  a fort 
of  index  of  the  departing  blaze,  preparatory  to 
the  more  fober  tints  in  which  all  the  furrounding 
objects  were  at  length  to  be  involved. 

In  a molt  fecluded  and  unfrequented  fpot, 
and  almoft  on  the  brink  of  the  channel  Hand  the 
Woodfpring.  ruins  of  the  Priory  of  Woodspring,  which  be- 
longed to  monks  of  the  Auguftine  order,  a foci- 
ety  of  whom  was  eftablifhed  here  about  the  year 
i2io  by  William  de  Courtenay.*  The  con- 
ventual church,  refectory,  and  barn  are  pretty 
entire,  and,  with  other  detached  parts,  ferve 
to  point  out  the  ex  aft  plan  of  the  monaftery. 
Little  did  the  original  tenants  imagine  that  their 
whole  premifes  were  one  day  to  be  occupied  by 
a farmer -that  the  refeftory  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a cart-houfe ; and  the  church  itfelf 
into  a cellar ! Society,  however,  has  little  reafon 


^ CoUinfon’s  Hljiory  of  Somerfet,  vol,  3,  p,  594* 
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perhaps  to  regret  the  caufes  which  occafioned  Somerfet, 
the  change.  The  manor  belongs  to  John  Pigot, 

Efq.  of  Brockley,  being  granted  at  the  Diffolu- 
tion  to  Sir  William  St.  Loe,  Knt.  An  honeft, 
hofpitable  farmer  conduced  over  all  the  build- 
ings, and  pointed  out  to  us  the  ufes  to  which  he 
imagined  each  part  to  have  been  applied.  His 
kitchen  garden  he  imagined  to  have  been  always 
ufed  as  fuch,  on  account  of  its  being  encompaf- 
fed  by  walls,  but  thefe  certainly  belonged  to  the 
cloifter.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  fupported 
by  four  ftrong  pillars,  from  which  fpring  as 
many  pointed  arches.  It  was  perforated  with 
Gothic  windows,  the  upper  ones  onamented  with 
fret-work.  The  height  appears  to  be  about 
fixty  feet.  At  a little  diftance,  to  the  fouth-eaft, 

Hands  the  refe&ory,  or  friar's  hall , as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  which  was  a large  room,  lighted 
by  elegant  Gothic  windows  that  are  in  very 
good  prefervation.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  monaftery  was  in  the  weft  front,  where  a 
wide  arched  gate-way,  with  a door  contiguous 
to  it,  may  {till  be  feen.  We  admired  the  barn 


more 
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Sornerfet . more  than  all.  This  building  is  very  large,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  a wheat-fheaf  cut  in  Hone  over 
a lofty  arch-way,  through  which  it  feems  as  if 
waggons  formerly  piaffed.  Few  religious  focie- 
ties  in  the  kingdom  could  be  provided  with  a 
more  commodious  ftru£lure  for  laying  up  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  but  many,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  had  the  means  of  filling  a fpace  piuch 
larger. 

Being  defirous  of  bellowing  particular  ob^ 
fervation  on  the  produ&ions  of  the  Mendip  hills, 
we  eftablifhed  our  head-quarters  for  a while  at 
Chedder.  the  romantic  village  of  Chedder.  The  cliffs 
here  had  been  too  often  defcribed  to  us  in  terms 
of  wonder  not  to  attract  our  earliefl  attention. 
They  certainly  conflitute  one  of  the  fineft 
mountain  fcenes  in  the  weft  of  England ; I do 
not  recollect  having  ever  feen  any  of  an  equal 
effeCt.  The  village  is  fituated  under  the  fouth- 
weft  fide  of  Mendip,  and  yet  much  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  moors,  fo  that  the  con- 
trail between  the  lofty  brows  of  the  hills  on  one 
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fide  and  the  fertile  flats  on  the  other  is  {angu- 
larly linking.  The  chafm  by  which  the  cliffs 
are  formed  does  not  difclofe  itfelf  until  we  come 
near  a mill,  turned  by  a rapid  brook  that  gufhes 
out  near  the  entrance,  and  foon  afterwards  loofes 
itfelf  in  the  Ax.  Proceeding  by  the  fide  of 
of  this  brook,  we  are  fuddenly  {truck  by  a gap 
in  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  of  the  extent  of 
which  we  no  fooner  form  an  idea  than  we  find 

1- 

it  erroneous,  for  the  rocks  project  one  behind 
another  fo  as  often  to  appear  to  prevent  further 
progrefs.  We  are  conftantly  deceived,  and  at 
length  difcover  that  this  fiupendous  chafm  ex- 
tends quite  through  the  fouth-weft  ridge  of 
Mendip,  from  top  to  bottom,  the  length  being 
at  leaft  two  miles,  at  the  end  of  which  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  fo  as  to  allow  an  eafy  afcent 
to  the  top  of  hills.  The  dire&ion  is  winding, 
but  on  the  whole  nearly  from  fouth-weft  to 
north-eaft.  In  many  points  the  cliffs  rife  to 
the  height  of  full  three  hundred  feet  quite  per- 
pendicularly, fome  terminating  in  bold  pinna- 
cles, others  in  irregular  fragments  like  fhattered 
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fsumerfst.  battlements  of  vaft  cattles,  and  others  inclining 
as  if  about  to  cruffi  the  fpeblator  as  he  paffes 
under.  Yews  projeft  out  of  feveral  of  the 
fdfures,  forming  lofty  canopies  of  a folernn 
(hade  ; many  rocks  wear  long  mantles  of  ivy, 
which  have  the  molt  pibturefque  and  beautiful 
appearance*  compared  with  the  craggy  naked- 
nefs  of  the  others.  The  fcenery  varies  continu- 
ally, and  to  catch  all  its  fublime  effe6ts  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  traverfe  the  gap  backward  and  for-* 
ward  for  fome  time.  The  width  decreafes  gra- 
dually towards  the  termination,  the  bottom  ap- 
pearing more  and  more  overfpread  with  frag- 
ments of  rock,  which  render  it  in  fome  places 
with  difficulty  paffable.  On  the  right  hand,  the 
cliffs  are  much  fteeper  than  on  the  left,  and  for 
the  moll  part  inacceffible,  but  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  in  general,  the  falient  angels  on  one 
fide  correfpond  with  the  recipient  ones  on  the 
other.  Indeed  every  circumftance  contributes 
to  imprefs  a belief  that  the  mountain  mu  ft  have 
been  here  violently  rent  afunder,  either  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  remote  part  fuddenly  lofing  its 
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fupport,  and  fubfiding,  or  of  fome  fubterraneous  Bomnfiu 
force  operating  immediately  below  this  part,  and 
elevating  it  above  the  level  of  the  reft.  The  incli- 
nation of  the  Jlratay  which  are  from  one  foot  to 
three  feet  in  thicknefs,  is  to  the  fouth-weft  nearly, 
the  general  direction  of  them  being  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eaft  ; this  is  the  courfe  of  the  hills, 
the  height  of  which  feems  to  increafe  northward, 
and  particularly  near  the  village  of  Loxton, where 
is  a prodigious  eminence  called  Crook's  peak . 

Though  the  cliffs  are  not  fo  wide  apart  as  thofe 
of  Dovedale,  yet,  (excepting  that  the  latter  are 
more  profufely  adorned  with  wood)  there  is  a 
great  refemblance  between  thefe  two  grotefque 
fpots.  The  rocks  of  Chedder  are  certainly  on 
the  grandeft  and  boldeft  fcale  ; on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  a beautiful 
ftream,  like  the  Dove,  dividing  them.  Stupen- 
dous as  they  are,  there  is  a contiguous  part  of 
Mendip  fome  hundred  feet  higher,  floping  from 
their  tops  with  a gradual  afcent,  and  command- 
ing, particularly  to  the  weft  and  fouth,  a moft 
cxtenfive  profpcQ. 
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Mendip  may  be  called  the  Alps  of  Somerfet« 
{hire,  as  the  Peak  may  of  Derbyfhire,  and  both 
thefe  immenfe,  remarkable  chains  of  mountains 
are  extremely  alike  with  regard  to  the  materials 
that  compofe  them.  The  rocks  of  the  Peak 
abound  with  veins  of  lead  and  calamine,  as  do 
thofe  of  Mendip  : both  contain  vaft  caverns 
and  fubterraneous  vaults : and  both  confifl  of 
a fimilar  fpecies  of  ftone.  The  limeftone  of 
Mendip  contains  various  coralloid  relics  (like 
that  of  Derbyfhire)  to  a certain  depth,  when  the 
miners  find  it  more  compact  and  quite  free  from 
foffils. 

The  Chedder  cliffs  produce  feveral  of  the 
rarer  plants.  I mu  ft  not  omit  mentioning 
Dianthus  ccefius*  (Chedder  Pink)  D.  arenariuSi 
and  ThaliBrum  minus . The  hiftory  of  the  firfl 
of  thefe  plants  has  been  more  perplexed  than 
that  of  any  other  Britifh  fpecies  perhaps,  and  it 


* The  trivial  name  of  cajius,  which  is  extremely  appropriate,  firft  oo 
curs  in  Sowerby’s  Englijb  Botany,  vol.  I,  p.  6z« 
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has  been  difficult  to  fay  which  was  the  true  Somerjet . 
Chedder  Pink,  and  which  was  not.  It  is  to  be 
diftinguiffied,  however,  by  the  ftems  being 
moftly  fingle-flowered  : the  fcales  of  the  calyx 
roundifh  and  ffiort;  the  petals  notched  and 
bearded  ; and  the  leaves  rough  in  the  margin. 

This  elegant  plant  has  never  yet  been  found 
but  on  the  cliffs  of  Chedder,  where  it  was 
gathered  firft  by  Mr.  Brewer,  in  Ray’s  time. 

The  flowers  make  their  appearance  in  July, 
decorating  the  rocks  mo  ft  luxuriantly. 

The  mod  noted  mines  for  calamine  are  a- 
bout  Shi ph am  and  Wrington.  The  former  of  Shipham* 
thefe  villages  is  fituated  under  fome  lofty,  wild 
fwells  which  overlook  the  country  nortlwweft 
of  Mendip,  and  it  is  inhabited  entirely  by 
miners,  who  have  hollowed  out  the  ground 
under  the  very  foundations  of  the  houfes.  At 
the  particular  hours  of  the  day  when  their 
labour  ceafes,  they  may  be  feen  crawling  out  of 
the  ground  exaftly  like  rabbits  from  their  bur- 
rows. Thefe  fubterraneous  occupations,  they 
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informed  us,  are  very  flu&uating  in  the  profit 
\ m m 
they  produce.  A miner  will  fometimes  gain  a 

guinea  per  week,  and  fometimes  not  fo  much  as 

five  fhillings.  He  pays  one  tenth  to  the  lord  of 

the  foil,  if  the  mine  be  opened  on  a common* 

but,  if  it  be  on  any  enclofed  land,  as  much  as 

one  fourth.  The  calamine  when  calcined  is 

worth  from  four  pounds,  ten  fhillings,  to  five 

pounds  per  ton,  being  purchafed  chiefly  by 

brafs-founders  from  Briflol  and  Birmingham, 

The  calamine  of  Mendip,  in  its  crude  date* 
is  either  of  a yellowifh  or  of  a reddifh  colour  $ 
indeed  they  fometimes  find  a blackifh  fort.  In 
texture  it  is  in  fome  inftances  compa£t,  in 
others  cellular,  and  the  form  either  amor- 
phous or  cryftallized.  A fpecies  called  by 
the  miners  bone-calamine  (which  they  value 
very  highly)  is  in  polyedral  cryftals ; the  or- 
dinary fort  has  rather  a ftalaHitical  appear- 
ance, and  is  mixed  witk  a good  deal  of  cal- 
careous fpar  and  martial  ochre.  The  veins,  or 
lodes,  are  almofl  always  accompanied  by  lead. 

They 
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They  ufually  run  in  a direftion  pretty  nearly  from  Somerfet • 
fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  or,  to  ufe  the  terms  of 
the  miners  themfelves,  lie  at  nine  o'clock . Some 
of  the  courfes  are  at  fix  o'clock , that  is,  from 
eaft  to  weft.  They  underlie  commonly  a little 
to  the  fouth-weft;  but  fuch  as  are  perpendicu- 
lar are  efteemed  the  beft.  The  fhafts  are  from 
fix  to  twelve  fathoms  deep,  though,  I believe, 
the  calamine  is  to  be  found  at  all  depths.  It 
does  not  feem  poflible  to  difcover  veins  by  any 
marks  on  the  furface  of  .the  ground,  for  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  vegetation, 
nor  do  the  fprings  in  the  neighbourhood  feem 
to  be  affe&ed  either  in  regard  to  tafte,  or 
colour  ; fo  that  the  digging  of  trenches  muft  be 
the  only  mode  of  afcertaining  with  certainty 
where  the  calamine  lies.  We  obferved  that 
the  fragments  were  very  different  in  fize,  fome 
being  not  much  larger  than  walnuts ; it  has  been 
faid  that  others  have  been  found  to  weigh  eight 
or  ten  tons. 

To  prepare  calamine  for  the  foundcries,  they 
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Somer/et . firft  wafh,  or  huddle  it,  by  enclofing  a certain  fpace 
of  ground  with  boards  or  turf,  through  which  a 
dream  of  water  is  condu&ed.  By  thefe  means 
the  calamine*  lead,  and  fpar  are  cleanfed  frotQ 
earthy  and  impure  matter,  which  in  confe- 
quence  of  frequent  (hovelling  and  ftirring  is 
waflied  away.  Thefe  fubftances  are  then  put 
into  fieves,  made  of  ftrong  wire  at  the  bottom, 
and,  by  being  frequently  dipped  and  fhaken 
about  in  water,  fubfide  according  to  their  re- 
fpeclive  weights,  the  lead  lying  lowermoft,  the 
calamine  next,  and  the  fparry  particles  at  the 
top.  The  laft  arc  fkimmed  off'  and  thrown 
away,  and  the  calamine  when  feparated-  from 
the  lead  is  placed  in  an  oven  to  be  calcined. 
This  oven  is  fo  contrived  that  the  flame  may 
be  direfted  over  it,  and  the  heat  is  kept  up 
for  four  or  five  hours,  or  more,  according  to 
circumftances,  the  ore  being  frequently  ftirred 
about  with  long  iron  coal-rakes.  When  the 
latter  is  fufficiently  dried  and  baked,  it  is  beat 
to  a fine  powder  either  with  large  hammers  or 
iron  bars,  and  thus  rendered  fit  for  fale.  The 

calcu- 
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calculation  is  that  forty  five  pounds  of  calamine 
are  reduced  by  calcination  to  about  thirty. 

On  Mendip  they  call  their  works  grooves , and 
the  miners  groovers , which  are  terms  that  feem 
to  be  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  Any 
Englifliman  is  allowed  to  open  a groove  if  he 
pleafes,  provided  he  does  not  fix  on  a fpot  ta- 
ken pofieflion  of  by  another,  and  has  not  of- 
fended againft  any  law  or  cuftom  of  the  hills. 

The  principal  lead-mines  lie  about  Priddy 
and  Eaft-Harptree.  There  are  feveral  not  far 
from  Shipham,  north-weft  of  which  place  we 
come  to  what  is  called  Under  Mendip . At  the 
depth  of  about  eighty  fathoms,  water  here  flows 
fo  fall  upon  the  miners  that,  for  want  of  engines, 
they  can  never  work  deeper.  The  ore  they  ob- 
tain is  worth  about  fix  pounds  per  ton.  The 
moft  productive  lodes  are  enclofed  between 
very  hard  rocks  (of  limeftone)  that  exhibit  a 
greyifh  fraCture,  but  have  a deep  red  furface, 
occafioned  by  the  oxyde  of  iron.  In  the 
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Somerfet,  grooves  we  infpe£led,  the  lodes  were  from  half 
an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  were  ae« 
companied  by  calamine,  mixed  with  a calcareous 
ftone  called  crootes.  The  ore  is  often  fuddenly 
loft,  but  may  be  recovered  again  by  working  a 
few  fathoms  further  in  the  fame  dire&ion ; the 
intermediate  fpace  is  filled  in  general  by  a loofe* 
ochry  fubftance,  and  fometimes  clay : this  is . 
what  is  meant  by  a deading  bed . A clear,  heavy 
ore  is  called  goods.  Thirty-fix  hundred  of  this 
may  yield  about  a ton  of  lead.  It  is  of  the  ga- 
lena kind,  but  of  a more  refra&ory  nature  than 
that  of  Derbyfhire,  for  which  reafon  it  is  ufed 
chiefly  for  making  balls.  A calciform  fpecies* 
of  a radiated  or  fibrous  texture,  is  fometimes 
found,  but  this  is  turned  to  very  little  account. 

Eaft>  About  East-Harptree  manganefe  is  dug 
Harptree.  ^ome  qUantjtyj  jn  the  ftate  Qf  black  oxyde.— 

Near  this  village,  is  a hill  called  the  Lamb , 
where  is  a remarkable  cavern,  the  defcent  into 

which  is  by  a fhaft  feventy  fathoms  in  depth. 

\ 

Many  veins  of  lead  ore  and  calamine  may  be 
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traced  here.  The  cavern  is  very  lofty  and  Somer/et* 
fpacious,  and  opens  into  feveral  fmaller  cavities 
qverhung  with  Jlalattites  and  various  fparry 
concretions. 

The  Mendip  labourers  fuffer  much  in  their 
health,  from  the  nature  of  their  employments, 
and  unfortunately  their  poverty  deprives  them 
of  the  means  of  taking  fuch  precautions  as  are 
neceffary.  They  rarely  breathe  any  other  than 
the  moll  noxious  air,  for  they  cannot  afford  to 
open  fhafts  for  fupplying  frefh,  and  they  work 
up  to  their  chins  in  water,  having  no  adits  for 
carrying  the  latter  off.  In  fome  mines  they 
feel  the  fatal  effe£ts  of  the  carbonic  acid,  but, 
from  my  own  experience,  I am  certain  that 
other  circumflances  often  produce  confequences 
as  dreadful.  I was  in  one  gallery  of  fuch  length 
and  fo  confined  that  amidft  the  fumes  of  gun- 
powder (ufed  for  fplitting  the  rock),  the  breath 
of  three  or  four  people  huddled  clofe  together, 
and  the  oily  effluvia  of  the  candles,  I had  nearly 
funk  with  fuffocation  before  I had  remained  in 
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Somerfet.  it  a quarter  of  an  hour. — The  common  mode  of 
defcending  is  by  a rope  tied  round  the  thighs, 
and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  the  miners 
let  themfelves  down  only  by  Aiding  their  hands 
along  this  rope  when  dropped  to  the  bottom. 
Their  buckets,  which  are  brought  up  by  a 
windlafs,  hold  about  a gallon.  Their  beetles, 
pickaxes,  and  wedges,  unlefs  hardened  enough 
to  make  a deep  impreffion  when  ftruck  upon 
the  head  of  an  anvil,  are  not  fit  for  ufe,  fo  that 
an  entire  dock  is  fometimes  broken  in  a day. 

All  difputes  refpe&ing  the  mines  are  fettled 
by  a jury  of  twelve  men,  fummoned  by  an  officer 
called  the  Lead-reeve.  Many  regulations,  how- 
ever, have  been  eftablifhed  by  common  confent, 
the  breach  of  which  the  miners  punifh  after 
their  own  manner,  without  any  regular  pro- 
cefs  of  law.  A curious  inftance  of  this  is 
the  burning  of  the  hill , as  it  is  called, — -the  pu- 
nifhment  infli&ed  on  any  one  who  fteals  ore 
or  tools,  which  being  left  in  little  huts,  at  a 
diftance  from  the  habitation  of  the  proprietor, 
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often  tempt  a thief  to  carry  them  off.  If  de-  Somer/et . 
te&ed,  he  is  fhut  up  in  one  of  thefe  huts,— a 
good  deal  of  combuftible  matter,  fuch  as  ftraw, 
dry  boughs.  Sc c.  is  placed  around  it,  and  the 
whole  fet  on  fire.  He  may  make  his  efcape  by 
what  means  he  can,  but  it  is  feldom  without  be- 
ing handfomely  ffnged  and  half  fuffocated,  and 
he  is  never  fuffered  to  dig  on  the  hills  af- 
terwards. 

On  our  botanical  excurfions  about  Mendip, 
we  had  much  amufement.  In  a wood  near  Ax- 
bridge  appeared  Lithofpermum  purpuro-cxru - 
lcumy  a beautiful  plant,  and  one  that  does  not 
accommodate  itfelf  to  every  foil  and  fituation. 

We  fucceeded  too  in  our  fearch  after  Arenaria 
verna  and  Saxijraga  hypnoides , which  grow  fo 
abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  the  Peak  ; the 
mention  of  thefe  two  plants  would  alone  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  inform  a botanift  of  the  great  eleva- 
tion of  Mendip. — There  is  but  little  depth  of 
mould  on  any  part  of  the  hills,  yet  fheep  and 
young  cattle  find  tolerable  pafture.  The  wood 
k 4 is 
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is  of  diminutive  growth,  and  very  fparing,  ex- 
cept on  the  fouthern  fide,  above  Axbridge,  and 
here  many  of  the  mountainous  fhrubs  appear, 
which  ftrike  their  roots  through  the  crevices  of 
the  limeftone,  Crataegus  Aria  (white-beam  tree) 
flourifhes  in  two  or  three  of  the  mo  ft  naked, 
expofed  fpots.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  ufed 
for  handles  of  tools  by  the  miners,  and  a ftick 
of  it  makes  a pretty  tough  weapon. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Mendip  I 
muft  not  omit  to  mention  a remarkable  cavern 
called  Wookey  Hole,  fituated  about  two 
miles,  to  the  north-weft,  from  Wells.  It  ob- 
tains its  name  from  a village  which  ftands  not 
far  off,  under  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hills.  The 
approach  to  the  cavern  is  extremely  piftu- 
refque,  being  through  a fort  of  recefs,  or  hollow, 
formed  by  an  affemblage  of  vaft  rocks  (which  over 
the  orifice  rife  to  the  height  of  at  leaft  two  hun- 
dred feet)  almoft  covered  with  trees  and  plants 
fpringing  out  of  their  fiffures.  On  the  left  fide 
of  this  recefs  is  a natural  terrace,  which  leads  to 

the 
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the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  through  the  middle  Somerjet. 
of  it  runs  a clear  rapid  rivulet,  that  rufhes  out 
of  a rude  arch  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in 
breadth,  impetuoufly  making  its  way  over  an  ir- 
regular bed  of  rocks.  After  having  admired  this 
romantic  fcene,  we  were  condu&ed,  through  an 
opening  not  more  than  fix  feet  high,  into  a fpa- 
cious  vault,  eighty  feet  in  height,  entirely  co- 
vered with  Jlalattites;  on  the  ground  lay  conical 
nodules  of  pellucid  fpar.  We  defcended  hence 
down  a dozen  fteps  or  more,  called  Hell-ladder > 

(which  is  the  only  appearance  of  art  through  the 
whole),  and  entered  another  vault  rather  fmaller 
and  lower  than  the  former,  but  fimilarly  en- 
crufted  with  fparry  proje&ions  from  the  roof 
and  Tides.  Beyond  this,  a low,  uneven  paffage 
leads  to  a fpace  nearly  circular  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a fin- 
gular  vaulted  roof  forty  feet  in  height.  On  one 
fide  of  this  part  of  the  cavern  flows  the  rivulet, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  rife  on  fome  boggy 
ground  above.  Eels  and  other  fifh  are  fome- 
times  caught  here.  Adjoining  to  the  circular 
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Somcrfet • area  is  what  our  guide  called  the  witch's  brew- 
houfey  where  a great  number  of  lingular  configu- 
rations of  ftala£lite  are  obfervable,  and  the  vul- 
gar have  given  them  correfpondent  appellations, 
fuch  as  the  boiler , furnace , &c.  To  the  left  is 
the  hall , which  is  very  lofty,  the  centre  of  the 

a 

roof  being  apparently  one  hundred  feet,  at 
leaft,  above  the  ground.  Next  we  entered  the 
parloury  a very  low  apartment  in  comparifon 
with  the  others ; this  indeed  the  name  fuggefls. 
Here  is  a well,  arched  over,  and  full  of  fine 
fweet  water.  We  now  arrived  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Wookey  Hole  (above  fix  hundred  feet 
from  the  entrance)  being  flopped  by  the  firearm 
As  we  returned  we  could  contemplate  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  part  more  fully  and  leifurely, 
and  were  much  flruck  with  the  various  forms 
which  the  cry  flals  over  our  heads  occafionally 
affumed  — — 

<e  Here  glitt’ring  turrets  rife,  upbearing  high 
(Fantaftic  mifarrangement)  on  the  roof. 

Large  growth  of  what  may  feem  the  fparkling  trees 
And  ihrubs  of  fairy  land.  The  cryftal  drops 
That  trickle  down  the  branches  fait  congeal’d 
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Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length 

And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorn’d  before  % 

Here  grotto  within  grotto——” 

COWPER. 

Wookey  Hole  is  more  fpacious  than  Kent’s, 
(near  Torquay)  and  refembles  more  the  famous 
cavern  at  Caftleton.  Caverns  cannot  differ 
materially,  however,  except  in  fize,  and  in  that 
refpe6l  no  one  in  England  can  be  compared  to 
the  latter. 

From  the  top  of  the  rocks  over  the  entrance 
of  Wookey  hole,  the  hill  rifes  with  great  fteep- 
nefs  almoft  a mile,  towards  the  north. 

About  half  a mile  before  we  reach  Wells, 
we  have  a very  beautiful  view  of  that  city,  the 
noble  heights  of  Mendip  receding  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  flickering  it  northward, 
whilft  fertile  meadows  unfold  to  the  fouth. 
The  towers  of  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Cuthbert’s 
church  £hew  themfelves  with  a venerable  air, 

and 
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&Qmerfet%  and  with  all  the  effefl  that  diftant  landfcape  can 
impart. 

The  ideas  we  had  been  led  to  entertain  in  re- 
gard to  the  neatnefs  and  pleafantnefs  of  Wells 
were  by  no  means  diminilhed  at  our  entrance 
into  it.  Though  fmall,  this  city  is  populous, 
and  in  general  well  laid  out.  The  ftreets  are 
clean  and  commodious,  and  there  is  a good  area 
before  the  cathedral,  the  beautiful  front  of  which 
is  feen  to  great  advantage.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  a remarkable  fpring  called  St,  Andrew's  well , 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  medicinal,  and  indeed  mira- 
culous properties,  and  which  invited  hither  Ina, 
King  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  whofe  religious  zeal 
prompted  him  to  found  a collegiate  church,  de- 
dicated to  the  honor  of  the  above  faint.  This 
church  became  a cathedral  about  the  year  905, 
when  fo  many  new  bilhoprics  were  conftituted 
by  order  of  Edward  the  elder.  The  fee  was 
afterwards  transferred,  however,  for  a while,  to 
Bath,  where  Bifhop  de  Villula  built  a palace,  by 
the  perfuafions  of  the  monks  of  St.  Peter’s,  and 

took 
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took  the  title  of  Bifhop  of  that  city.  Great 
contentions,  of  courfe,  foon  arofe  between  the 
two  chapters  of  Bath  and  Wells  refpefting  the 
right  of  elefting  to  the  epifcopal  office.  The 
matter  being  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Bifhop  himfelf,  it  was  determined  that  his  fuc- 
ceffors  fhould  take  their  title  from  both  churches, 
that  an  equal  number  of  delegates  from  both 
chapters  fhould  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting, 
and  that  the  inflallation  fhould  take  place  in  both 
cathedrals.  This  regulation,  which  was  made 
by  Bifhop  Robert  about  the  year  1135,  continued 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  an  a£l  of 
parliament  paffed  for  veiling  the  power  of  ele£l- 
ing  folely  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells.* — 
The  weftern  part  of  the  prefent  Cathedral  was 
begun  about  the  year  1239  by. Bifhop  Joceline 


* There  is  a very  whimfical  account  of  the  circumdance  that  occa- 
fioned  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Wells  being  united  under  one  bifhop  current 
among  the  vulgar.  It  is  faid  that  Charles  II.  wifhing  to  raile  Dean 
Crichton,  a native  of  Scotland,  to  the  epifcopal  dignity,  gave  him  the 
choice  of  either  Bath  or  Wells,  and  that  the  honed  Scotchman  having 
informed  his  majedy  he  wifhed  to  have  <(  Bauth ,”  which  was  midaken 
for  his  defiring  both , the  two  bifhoprics  were  forthwith  granted  to  him, 
with  the  intention  that  they  fhould  be  conjoined  for  ever  after  ! 
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Somerfet*  de  Wells,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew;*  the 
eaftern  is  of  an  earlier  date,  and  veftiges  of  the 
original  Saxon  ftrufture  may  be  perceived  in 
fome  places.  In  the  centre  of  the  tranfepts 
rifes  a large  quadrangular  tower,  one  hundred 
and  fixty  feet  in  height,  refting  on  four  broad 
arches.  This  tower  feems  rather  too  heavy* 
however,  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  build- 
ing. The  length  of  the  nave  is  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet;  of  the  choir,  to  the  altar,  one 
hundred  and  eight;  and  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  beyond,  which  is  of  very  elegant  archi-  ~ 
teflure,  fifty-two  feet.  There  are  eight  chapels, 
exclufive  of  the  one  juft  mentioned ; in  thefe 
repofe  the  remains  of  feveral  bifhops  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  diocefe.  The  workmanfhip  of 
the  roof  and  other  parts  is  in  a very  good  ftile, 
and  the  whole  has  a handfome  and  ftriking  ap- 
pearance, though  the  eye  is  rather  offended  by 
the  white  and  yellow  with  which  the  deling. 


* Collinfon’s  Hijiory  of  Somerfet , vol.  3,  p.  398. 

Weills, 
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walls,  &x.  are  daubed  over.  It  is  a vulgar 
tafte  that  can  relifh  either  glaring  or  contrafted 
colours  in  the  infide  of  a venerable  Gothic  pile; 
we  were  not  furprifed  to  hear  the  fexton  pro- 
nounce the  effefl:  to  be  very  neaty  and  were 
almoft  induced  to  conclude  that  his  judgment 
alone  had  been  confulted.  The  windows  are 
ornamented  with  fome  good  painted  glafs,  ex- 
ecuted in  1607,  but  I cannot  find  the  name  of 
the  artift  recorded.  In  an  old  chapel  of  the 
north  tranfept,  is  fhewn  a clock  made  by  Peter 
Lightfoot,  a monk  of  Glaftonbury,  from  the 
abbey  of  which  place  it  was  brought  hither; 
the  mechanifm  was  no  doubt  efteemed  very 
wonderful  at  the  period  of  its  conftruCHon. 
The  cloifter,  fituated  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the 
cathedral,  was  built  at  different  periods,  but 
principally  under  the  direction  of  Bifhop  de 
Beckington,  who  came  to  the  fee  in  the  year 
1444.  The  fides  are  not  perfeClly  equal  in 
length,  and,  though  the  ftile  is  not  uniform,  yet 
they  have  an  air  of  regularity.  Over  the  eaf- 
tern  fide  is  the  library,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by 

its 
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Semerfet.  its  neatnefs  and  order  from  every  cathedral 
library  I have  feen.  It  contains  no  inconfiderable 
number  of  books ; thefe  were  the  gifts  of  various 
prelates,  but  the  mo  ft  munificent  benefaftor  to 
. it  was  the  celebrated  Bifhop  Kenn.*  The  chap- 
ter-hotife  is  of  an  oftagonal  form,  one  pillar 
only  fupporting  the  roof,  as  in  mod  other  build- 
ings of  this  nature. — -But  the  mod  intereding 
part  of  the  Cathedral,  and  which  in  drift  pro- 
priety lhould  have  had  the  priority  of  defcrip-? 
tion,  is  the  wed  front,  certainly  one  of  the  mod 
fuperb  pieces  of  Gothic  workmanfhip  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  adorned  with  an  infinite  number 
of  elegant  niches  and  canopies,  wherein  are 
images  of  the  apodles,  and  of  feveral  hierarchs, 
popes,  princes,  and  bidiops.  On  each  fide  of 
the  great  buttreffes  are  datues  as  large  as  the 
life,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  length  of  the 


* Kenn  was  one  of  the  feven  bilhops  that  oppofed  the  reading  of  the 
royal  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  was,  in  confequence,  committed  ta 
the  Tower.  He  relinquifhed  his  preferment,  however,  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  of  Qrange,  and  retired  to  Longleat,  in  Wiltfhire,  where  he 
wrote  his  poetical  works. 
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portal  is  occupied  by  a curious  reprefentation  Somerfet, 
of  the  refurreQion  of  the  dead.  There  is  a 
handfome  tower  at  each  corner,  of  appropriate 
fize  and  with  correfpondent  fculpture.  I am 
furprifed  that  this  front  fhould  have  been  fuf- 
fe'red  to  be  disfigured  by  a fepulchral  infcription, 
which,  though  very  ancient,  may  (till  be  traced, 
particularly  the  following  words,  a few  feet 
above  the  ground  : “ Pur  l' dime  Johan  de 
Puttenie  pries  et  trefe  jurs  dc 

Southward  from  the  Cathedral  Hands  the 
Epifcopal  Palace,  which  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a fortified  caftle  than  of  the  refidence 
of  a bifhop.  It  is  furrounded  by  an  embattled 
wall,  flanked  with  femicircular  turrets,  and  on 
the  north  fide  there  is  a venerable  large  gate- 
houfe,  Handing  clofe  to  the  moat.  Part  of  the 
old  palace  is  going  to  decay,  but  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  b allium , or  court,  feveral  handfome 
modern  apartments  have  been  added.  The 
moat  is  fupplicd  with  water  from  St.  Andrew’s 
well,  which  may  be  feen  not  far  diftant.  Bifhop 
vol.  ii.  jl  Erghum 
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§omerfet . Erghum  began  the  fortifications.  In  his  times 
ecclefiaftical  dignity  was  maintained  lefs  by  a 
pious  life  and  a zeal  for  religion  than  by  external 
parade  and  military  power. — The  three  gates  to 
the  College-clofe  were  erected  by  Bifihop  Bec- 
kington,  and,  with  the  other  ftru&ures  built  at 
the  expense  of  this  public-fpirited  prelate,  give 
an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  eity  in  a remarkable 
degree.  His  device, — a flaming  beacon  on  a 
tun-y  or  calk, — occurs  in  numberlefs  places.™ 
The  Vicars*  clofe  contains  about  forty  dwelling 
houfes,  and  has  next  the  ftreet,  at  the  fouth  end* 
a hall,  and  at  the  other  end,  northward,  a chapel. 
The  vicars  belonging  to  the  church  form  a 
diftinft  corporate  body,  and  before  the  Refor- 
mation led  a fort  of  monastic  life,  having  re- 
ceived various  benefa6tions  and  regulations 
from  different  ecclefiaftical  perfonages ; the 
prefent  eftablifhment  is  under  the  authority  of 
a charter  granted  by  Elizabeth. — Oppofite  the 
north  porch  of  the  cathedral  a houfe  was  pointed 
out  to  us  which  was  formerly  appropriated  to  , 
the  Arch-deacon  of  Wells,  and  on  that  account 
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fome  time  the  reftdence  of  Polydore  Virgil,  the  Somerfeu 
author  of  the  Hiftory  of  England  and  other 
works.  His  birth-place  was  Urbino,  in  Italy, 
where  he  died  A.  D.  1555. 

Before  we  took  leave  of  the  interior  parts  of 
Somerfetfhire,  one  place  remained  to  be  vifited, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  antiquary,  may  ap- 
pear equally  interefting  with  any  in  the  weft  of 
England: — this  was  Glastonbury.  Exclufive  Glaftonbury. 
of  the  inftru&ion  they  afford  as  fragments  of 
archite&ure,  and  of  their  effeft  as  ruins,  the 
remains  of  an  abbey,  that,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  the  earlieft  religious  inftitution  in  our 
ifland  ; — that  contained  the  allies  of  one  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  of  its  heroes  ;*  invited  the  pious 
from  the  moft  remote  parts  of  Chriftcndom  ; 
and  enjoyed  the  moft  fplendid  patronage  and 
revenue,  perhaps,  of  any  fimilar  eftablifhment 
in  Europe,  certainly'  offer  no  mean  fubjeft  for 


* King  Arthur. 
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Bomer/et • contemplation.— The  town  of  Glaftonbury  is 
fituated  on  a gentle  declivity,  open  to  the  moors 
of  the  ifle  of  Avalon,  within  the  boundaries  of 
which  it  Hands.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  two  long 
ftreets  cr offing  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Moft  of  the  buildings  exhibit  fome  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, and  even  fuch  as"  are  of  modern  erec- 
tion are  decorated  with  the  fpoils  of  the  abbey. 
That  which  is  now  called  the  abbey-houfe  was 
conftruCted  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbot’s 
lodging,  and  exhibits  a multitude  of  efcutcheons, 
devices,  and  ornaments  in  high  relief.  What 
was  once  the  great  gate  of  the  abbey  is  be- 
come an*"  inn,  as  is  alfo  an  hofpital  for  the 
entertainment  of  pilgrims,  fituated  northward 
from  the  market-crofs.  The  front  of  the  latter 
is  moft  elaborately  and  curioufly  ornamented, 
and  has  niches,  and  canopies  for  images,  in 
abundance.  Two  hofpitals  for  poor  and  infirm 
people,  whofe  benefaCtors  were  abbots  of  this 
place,  and  two  chapels,  faid  to  have  been 
ereCted  by  the  fame  perfonages,  {till  fubfift. 
Relics  of  other  ancient  buildings  are  too  nu- 
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merous  to  be  detailed  ; — I fhall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  a defcription  of  the  abbey  itfelf. 

/ 

The  foundation  plot  of  this  immenfe  fabric 
(including  the  feveral  offices.  See.)  occupied  an 
area  of  fixty  acres,  but,  except  St.  Jofeph’s 
chapel,  the  abbot’s  kitchen,  and  fome  large  frag- 
ments of  the  church,  this  fpace  now  contains 
little  elfe  but  rubbifh.*  The  nave  of  the  church 
from  St.  Jofeph’s  chapel  to  the  crofs  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet ; each  tranfept  forty- 
five  ; and  the  choir  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
feet,  in  length.  The  chapel  of  St.  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea,  contiguous  to  the  weflern  end,  mea- 
fures  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty-four  in  breadth.  Adjoining  to  the  fouth 
fide  was  the  cloifter,  which  formed  a fquare  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  There  were  five 


* If  the  reader  fhould  feel  a curiofity  to  be  informed  how  this  fpace 
was  originally  laid  out,  I muft  refer  to  the  <e  Inventory  of  the  Chambers , 
Offices,  &c."  taken  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  be  feen  in 
f ollinfon,  vol,  2,  p.  26c, 
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Somerfst.  chapels,  (in  addition  to  that  already  mentioned) 
communicating  witl\  the  church,  and  fome  re- 
mains of  thefe  may  {till  be  feen. 

St.  Jofeph’s  chapel  is  pretty  entire,  excepting 
the  roof  and  floor,  and  muft  be  admired  for 
the  richnefs  of  the  finifhing,  as  well  as  the  great 
elegance  of  the  defign.  I cannot  find  any  ac- 
count of  the  time  of  its  foundation,  but  the 
ftyle  being  Semi-Saxon , or  Saxonico-Gothic, 
of  which  it  is  a fingular  and  beautiful  fpecimen, 
proves  it  to  have  been  prior  to  the  fourteenth 
century ; the  communication  with  the  church 
was  by  a fpacious  portal.  There  are  doors  to 
the  north  and  fouth  befides ; one  is  ornamented 
with  flower-work  and  hiftory,  the  other  with 
very  elaborate  flourifhes  and  figures.  The 
arches  of  the  windows  (of  which  there  are  fix 
on  each  fide)  are  pointed ; underneath  appear 
compartments  of  interlaced  zigzag  arches  of 
five  pillars,  and  fome  others  in  a different  ftyle, 
their  fpandrils  adorned  with  rofes,  crefcents,  and 
liars.  Large  ftones  falling  in  from  above  have 
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damaged  the  floor  fo  much  that  a great  part  of  Somerfet. 
it  has  funk  into  the  vault  below,  which  was 
turned  upon  arches  that  were  groined  and 
pointed.  At  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  this  vault 
is  an  arched  way  faid  to  lead  to  the  torr,  and, 
we  were  informed,  this  has  been  traced  to  fome 
diftance,  but  it  is  moft  probable  that  the  whole 
was  intended  to  be  a repofitory  for  the  dead. 

Many  leaden  coffins  have  been  taken  up  here, 
and  may  be  feen  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
ferving  for  cifterns. — The  ivy  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  are  moft  exuberantly  covered 
gives  them  a truly  venerable  and  interefting 
effeft.  Though  I could  not  help  feeling  fome 
melancholy  emotions  at  the  idea  of  fo  elegant 
a fabric  fuffering  from  the  fllent  affaults  of  time, 
they  were  much  increafed  when  I confidered 
that  it  was  not  fecure  againft  other,  and  per- 
haps more  violent,  invaders. 

\ 

Two  of  the  pillars  that  fupported  the  tower, 
with  part  of  the  arch,  and  a few  fragments  of 
the  fouth  walls  of  the  choir  are  the  whole  of  the 
l ^ 
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Smer/et . Conventual  Church  now  Handing.  There  is  a 
fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  workmanfhip,  however, 
in  the  arches  of  the  windows,  to  authorize  a 
belief  that  this  edifice  was  in  the  bell  ftyle 
of  the  early  Gothic.  It  is  wonderful  that  fo 
ftupendous  a mafs  of  building  fhould  have  buf- 
fered fuch  depredation  and  diminution  within  a 
period  which  innumerable  others,  of  inferior 
magnitude,  have  furvived  almoft  unmolefted  ; 
and  I am  rather  induced  tq  think  that  the  rage 
and  avarice  of  Henry  VIII.  mull  have  been 
carried  further  than  ufual  in  this  inftance.  The 
firji  of  thefe  paffions,  (which  always  grew 
Itronger  in  proportion  to  the  obftacles  offered 
to  the  gratification  of  the  fecond,)  was  certainly 
wreaked  upon  the  perfon  of  Abbot  Whiting  in 
a very  fignal  manner.  This  poor  man,  who 
was  doomed  to  be  the  laft  head  of  the  great 
ecclefiaftical  fociety  of  Glaftonbury,  and  whofe 
only  offence  (notwithftanding  the  many  heinous 
charges  that  were  brought  againft  him,). appears 
to  have  been  an  unwillingnefs  to  furrender 
their  vaft  poffeflipps,  was  hanged  on  a gibbet 

withiq 
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within  fight  of  his  own  abbey,  and  his  aged  Somerfst . 
corpfe  afterwards  mangled  and  divided,  in  order 
to  be  expofed  at  different  places. 

The  Abbot’s  kitchen  is  octagonal,  four  of 
the  angles  being  filled  with  fire-places,  each  of 
which  meafures  fixteen  feet  in  length,  and  has 
an  inclined  chimney,  the  fmoke  paffing  out  at  a 
double  o&angular  vent  that  crowns  a pyramidal 
roof  of  the  fame  number  of  fides.  The  ftones 
of  the  pyramid  are  all  cut  flanting  with  the  fame 
bevils  to  throw  off  the  rain. — This  curious  and 
durable  ftru£ture  is  faid  to  have  been  built  in 
Henry  VIII. ’s  time;  Mr.  Grofe  thought  it 
was  not  fo  modern. 

Glaftonbury  Abbey  has  been  confidered  as 
the  moft  ancient  in  England;  nor  are  the  monkifh 
writers  content  to  fix  its  date  before  the  Saxon 
times,  but  have  even  contended  that  the  Chrif- 
tiarf  faith  was  planted  at  this  place,  within  thirty 
years  after  our  Saviour’s  paffion,  by  Jofeph  of 
Arimathca.  The  truth  of  this  affertion  I am 
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Somerjet.  not  prepared  to  controvert,  and  ffiall  therefore 
be  expected  to  give  the  particulars  handed  down 
by  thofe  people.  They  tell  us  that  Philip 
preached  the  gofpel  among  the  Franks,  and  fent 
St.  Jofeph,  at  the  head  of  eleven  other  miffion- 
aries,  to  propagate  it  in  our  illand ; — that  the 
latter  ere&ed  at  Glaftonbury  to  the  honor  of 
the  bleffed  Virgin,  of  wattles  and  wreathed  twigs, 
the  firft  Chriilian  oratory  in  Britain that 
Chrift  dedicated  it  to  his  mother  in  perfon , 
which  St.  David  would  have  Bone,  had  he  not 
been  forbidden and  that  Arviragus,  King  of 
thefe  parts  (but  of  doubtful  memory ) granted  the 
miffionaries  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land  for 
their  fupport.  The  people  relapfing  into  ido- 
latry after  the  deceafe  of  the  miffionaries.  King 
Lucius  is  faid  to  have  given  intimation  of  the 
circumftance  to  Pope  Eleutherius,  who  fent 
over  St.  Phaganus  and  Diruvianus.  Thefe 
holy  men,  with  others,  fettled  in  the  fame  fpot 
as  St.  Jofeph  had  chofen  for  his  ruftic  church* 
and  St.  Patrick,  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  difeip^ 
lined  them  into  a monaftic  life,  being  appointed 

th^ir 
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their  firft  abbot,  about  the  year  439.  St.  Be- 
nignus,  fecond  Bifhop  of  Armagh,  followed  the 
example  of  his  predeceffor,  and  prefided  over 
the  fociety  after  him.  About  the  year  530, 
another  holy  perfon,  St.  David,  Arch-bifhop  of 
Menevia,  came  hither,  and  expended  large  fums 
of  money  on  the  monaftery.  This  laft  mentioned 
faint  was  uncle  of  the  renowned  Arthur,  who, 
in  his  time,  was  interred  here,  and  whofe  coffin 
was  difcovered  in  the  monk’s  cemetery  fix  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  afterwards,  in  confequence  of 
the  fearch  made  by  order  of  Henry  II. — What- 
ever degree  of  improbability  may  attach  to  the 
above  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that,  when  Ina  afcended  the 
throne  of  the  Weft- Saxons,  it  became  a fump- 
tuous  and  celebrated  eftabliffiment,  his  piety 
having  prompted  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  and  to  make  immenfe  do- 
nations to  the  fociety.  Succeeding  monarchs 
did  not  withhold  their  benefaftions,  but  were 
zealous  in  ratifying,  and  adding  to,  the  grants 
before  made,  and  coveted  the  honor  of  inter- 
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Swnerfa.  ment  among  the  bodies  of  thofe  devout  and 
holy  perfons  that  had  repofed  at  Glaftonbury 
from  the  very  promulgation  of  Chriflianity. 
St.  Dunftan*  introduced  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict and  by  his  influence  at  court  obtained  for 
this  diftinguifhed  fociety  fhill  greater  privileges, 
power,  and  emoluments  than  ever.  At  length 
the  abbots  were  mitred,  became  lords  of  parv 
liament,  and  rivalled  in  their  table  and  retinue 
their  fovereigns  themfelves.  Whiting  is  faid 
to  have  entertained  no  lefs  than  five  hundred 
perfons  of  fafhion  at  a time,  and,  whenever  he 
went  abroad,  was  attended  by  at  leafl  one  hun- 
dred officers  and  fervants.  No  lefs  than  feven 


* Afterwards  Arch-bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  famous  for  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  p'erfecuted  and  hunted  the  married  priefts  out  of 
their  livings.  He  was  a man  of  confummate  addrefs,  and  to  him  the  re? 
gular  clergy  were  in  an  eminent  degree  indebted  for  the  favor  and  affec- 
tion fhewn  them  by  Edmund,  Edgar,  and  other  monarchs,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  feculars.  In  Brompton  we  have  many  interefting  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  life  of  this  prelate  j as  a wonderful  event  in  it,  I can- 
not avoid  mentioning  the  Devil’s  appearance  in  his  prefence.  Being  em- 
ployed in  making  a golden  cup  at  the  time,  (we  are  told)  he  had  the 
quicknefs  to  feize  his  grim  vifitor  by  the  nofe  with  a pair  of  hot  tongs, 
and  made  him  hollow  to  the  terror  of  the  town  of  Glaftonbury  ! 

* 
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parks,  full  of  deer,  all  belonging  to  the  abbey,  Somerfeh 
might  once  have  been  feen  from  a fmgle  fpot. 

Sharpham  park  was  often  the  refidence  of  the 
abbot. — But  the  meafure  of  monaftic  power  was 
now  full,  and  Glaftonbury  at  length  experienced 
the  fate  of  other  religious  houfes,  its  revenues 
being  feized  by  the  facrilegious  Henry.  Thefe 
revenues,  according  to  Speed,  amounted  to  the 
fum  of  3508/.  13s.  4% d . — It  would  be  unjuft  to 
affert  that  the  income  of  this  fociety  was  wholly 
mifapplied,  when  we  perceive  the  names  of  Bede 
and  Gildas  in  the  lift  of  thofe  who  partook  of  it, 
though  thofe  venerable  perfons,  to  whom  hiftory 
owes  fo  much,  lived  at  a period  long  prior  to  the 
accumulation  of  fo  enormous  a fum. 

Not  only  the  town  but  the  environs  of  Glaf- 
tonbury abound  with  religious  relics.  The 

moft  confpicuous  is  the  Torr,  or  tower  of  St.  Glaftonbury 

Torr. 

Michael,  fituated  on  a high  hill  (where  Abbot 
Whiting  loft  his  life)  rifing  abruptly  from  the 
moors,  about  a mile  fouth-eaft  from  the  town. 

Here  were  erefted  a monaftery  and  a church  to 

the 
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Sometfet.  the  honor  of  St.  Michael,  to  whom  Phaganus 
* arid  Diruvianus  are  faid  to  have  ererfted  firfl  a 
{mail  oratory.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  were 
deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  that  happened  in 
the  year  1271,  the  prefent  tower  being  of  a 
much  later  date,  and  apparently  never  con- 
nected with  any  other  edifice.  This  tower  is 
very  lofty,  and  of  a quadrangular  form,  with  a 
carved  figure  of  St.  Michael  on  the  weftern 
fide,  holding  a pair  ofdcales,  in  one  of  which  is 
the  Bible,  in  the  other  a devil,  and  another  devil 
hanging  by  and  driving  to  make  weight,  but 
both  are  too  light.  There  feem  to  have  been 
two  or  three  floors,  but  they  are  now  entirely 
decayed,  or  demolifhed,  and  part  of  the  upper 
ftory  has  been  blown  down,  in  confequence  of 
which  it  is  become  an  habitation  for  jack-daws. 
— From  this  fpot  we  may  furvey  the  whole 
fpace  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wiltshire 
hills. — The  foot  of  the  Torr  is  the  only  place 
where  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
Vida  luted*. 


There 
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There  is  a noble  large  barn  to  the  fouth  of  Somer/et . 
the  town,  which,  from  the  antiquity  of  its  ap- 
pearance, we  concluded  originally  belonged  to 
the  abbey. 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Glaftonbury  may 
be  feen  Wearyall-hill  (reprefented  in  the  view 
of  the  ruins)  the  name  of  which  originated 
from  a belief  prevalent  among  the  vulgar,  and 
inftilled  by  the  monks,  that  here  St.  Jofeph  and 
his  companions  fat  down  all  weary  with  their 
journey  ! From  the  flick  the  former  (tuck  into 
the  ground,  fay  they,  fprung  the  famous  Glaf- 
tonbury thorn,  concerning  which  fo  many  mar- 

1 

vellous  flories  have  been  fpread,  and  for  fancied 
cuttings  from  which,  even  in  times  when  monkifh 
fuperflition  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  ceafed, 
people  of  the  fir  ft  rank  gave  an  extravagant 
price.  The  Briftol  merchants  (Collinfon  in- 
forms us)  aftually  made  a traffic  of  the  plants, 
and  exported  them  to  foreign  parts  ; the  people 
of  Glaftonbury,  to  this  day,  cultivate  flips  of 
hawthorn  imagined  to  have  fprung  from  the  fa- 

cred 
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Somer/et • cred  trunk,  and  offer  them  to  vifitors  as  valua-^ 
ble  articles,  though  many  a fprig  is  cut  in  the 
neighbouring  hedges.— I have  never  feen  the 
Glaftonbury  thorn  in  fr unification,  but  all  the 
botanifls  who  have  examined  it  in  that  Rate 
agree  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  common  Cra- 
taegus monogyna . It  is  a faft,  however,  that  the 
fhrub  here  flowers  two  or  three  months  before 
the  ordinary  time,  and  fometimes  as  early  as 
Chriftmas  day,  O.  S.  whence  I conjefture  it 
muff  be  at  leaft  a variety  of  the  above  fpecies^ 
which  may  have  been  introduced  originally  by 
fome  pilgrim  or  other  from  the  eaft. 

The  various  curiofities,  together  with  the  fu- 
perflitious  traditions,  above  enumerated,  draw 
multitudes  of  vifitors  to  Glaftonbury,  which  has 
been  benefited  by  pious  impoftures  not  a little^ 
Before  the  year  1751,  the  town  was  generally 
crowded  for  the  fake  folely  of  feeing  the  thorn 
in  bloom. — But  I feel  too  little  pleafure  in  this 
ridiculous  fubjeft  to  dwell  upon  it ; we  will 
therefore  take  leave  of  Glaftonbury. 

Return- 
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Returning  through  Wells,  we  proceeded  to- 
wards Bath,  by  excursions  from  which  place  we 
judged  we  fhould  make  our  obfervations  on  the 
northern  verge  of  the  county  with  molt  con- 
venience. Opportunities  of  gaining  fome  in- 
telligence relative  to  the  coal-mines  were  af- 
forded us  by  the  way,  as  we  did  not  hefitate  to 
defert  the  dire£t  road  in  order  to  vifit  fuch  as 
lay  nearer  to  Mendip. 

About  Emborough,  juft  under  the  northern 
fide  of  the  hills,  we  found  the  limeftone  begin- 
ning to  afiume  a paler  colour,  and  the  Jlrata 
moftly  in  an  horizontal,  inftead  of  an  inclined 
pofition.  As  we  advance,  it  infenfibly  approaches 
nearer  to  the  chara&er  of  freeftone,  the  texture 
becoming  loofe  and  granular.  This  ftone,  how- 
ever, is  not,  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
the  country  of  the  coal,  there  being  intermediate 
Jlrata , in  general,  of  two  or  three  different  fub- 
ftances ; the  following  is  the  order  in  which 
they  ufually  fucceed  each  other  : — 

Limeftone, 

vol,  ii.  m Marl, 
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Marl, 

Deep  red  clay,— or  ochre. 

Argillaceous  flaty  fandftone. 

Bituminous  argillite, — or  hard  black  argil- 
laceous rock. 

Coal. 

The  fandftone  has  in  many  inftances  a pyritace- 
ous  nature,  and  in  others  is  mixed  with  mica* 
To  the  north-weft,  particularly  about  W inford, 
it  degenerates  into  ruddle.— The  bituminous 
argillite  is  confidered  as  a fure  evidence  of 
good  coal  being  at  hand  ; about  Brifiington  and 
elfewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Briftol,  it  exhibits 
xmpreffions  of  innumerable  ferns  and  other 
plants,  which  are  in  general  too  confufed  to  be 
inveftigated,  though  I have  fometimes  fancied  I 
could  diftinguifh  the  particular  Jptcies . The 
beds  vary  pretty  much  in  thicknefs,  and  are  of- 
ten at  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms.  They 
immediately  overlie  the  coal,  appearing  in  a 
manner  to  pafs  into  it,  as  the  colour  gradually 
becomes  deeper,  and  the  bituminous  quality 
more  ftrongly  perceptible.  The  hard,  compa6t 

rock 
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rock  that  fometimes  holds  the  place  of  the  flate 
is  no  fmall  difcouragement  to  the  miners,  who 
have  not  only  great  labour  in  getting  through 
it,  but  feldom  find  a vein  afterwards  likely  to 
anfwer  being  worked.  Thefe  fubftances  over- 
lying  the  coal  are  called  coal  dives . A loofe 
friable  coal  that  fometimes  precedes  the  princi- 
pal flratum  is  called  the  crop . This  cVop  often 
rifes  to  the  furface,  when  the  obliquity,  or  pitch 
of  the  vein  is  confiderable,  and  diretls  the 
miners  where  to  commence  their  workings. 
None  of  the  veins  have  an  horizontal,  or  indeed 
a perpendicular  pofition,  unlefs  they  are  broken 
by  a ridge  ; that  is,  unlefs  the  veins  have  been 
disjoined  by  mafies  of  rock  or  rubble  breaking 
through  them.  In  moll  of  the  works  about 
Mendip  the  pitch  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
inches  in  a fathom,  towards  the  fouth. 

The  Rad  stock  Mines  run  to  the  depth  of 
forty  fathoms,  the  great  vein  being  about  twen- 
ty-two inches  in  thicknefs;  they  produce  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
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Somerfet • bufhels  per  week.  The  Earl  of  Waldegrave  is 
the  lord,  and  has  for  his  portion  one  eighth.  A 
loofe  marl  covers  the  valley  in  which  thefe 
mines  are  fituated,  and  high  cliffs  of  lime- 
ftone  rear  themfelves  on  each  fide,  exhibiting, 
throughout,  horizontal  fiffures.  At  the  depth 
of  fourteen  fathoms  they  come  to  a good  deal  of 
black  argillaceous  rock  mixed  with  quartz., 

Camerton.  In  Camerton  mines  red  clay  and  fandftone 
continue  to  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms  or 
more  ; afterwards  a hard  bluifh  {tone  is  found ; 
and  laftly  carbonaceous  flate.  Contiguous  to 
the  coal  the  laft  fhews  impreffions  of  vegetables. 
There  are  two  very  produftive  veins,  about 
eighteen  yards  apart ; thefe  make  a fmall  angle 
towards  the  fouth,  and  are  rather  more  than  two 
feet  in  thicknefs.  Water  appears  at  the  depth 
of  a few  fathoms,  but  the  workmen,  in  opening 
the  {haft,  contrived  to  get  rid  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  hogfheads  in  an  hour. 

About  Midfummer- Norton,  Stratton  on  the 

fofs. 
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fofs,  and  Kilmerfdon,  the  pits  are  fuppofed  to 
yield  weekly  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thou- 
fand  tons,  which  requires  the  labour  of  at  leaft 
five  hundred  men.  The  average  price  of  coal 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  about  fourpence  per 
bufhel. 

The  dire&ion  of  the  veins  of  coal  in  Somer- 
fetfhire  is  very  variable,  but  I think  that  in  ge- 
neral it  is  from  eaft  to  weft  nearly.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  coal  country  fouthward  feems  to 
be  about  Mendip.  On  the  fide  of  Wiltfhire  we 
lofe  the  mines  as  foon  as  we  come  to  the  chalk. 
Towards  the  borders  of  Gloucefterfhire,  I re*- 
marked,  the  veins  moftly  pitch  to  the  north,  but 
towards  Mendip  they  incline  the  contrary  way. 

To  enter  into  a circumftantial  account  of  the 
city  of  Bath,  in  a work  written  with  fuch  ge- 
neral views  as  this,  would  not  only  be  an  impro- 
priety, but  in  another  refpe61  prefumptuous  and 
unneceffary.  Many  full  and  competent  de- 
fcriptions  are  already  in  the  hands  of  every 
U 3 body, 
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Somer/et . body,  and  perhaps  fome  even  of  thefe  may  be 
considered  by  the  public  as  fuperfluous. — The 
fame  remarks  will  apply  to  Briftol  (which,  be- 
{ides,  is  not  fhri6ily  within  the  diftrift  I have  un- 
dertaken to  give  a {ketch  of)  and  to  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  In  regard  to  pi&urefque 
fcenery  and  antiquities  I could  not  have  been 
more  completely  anticipated  than  by  the  au- 
thors* of  a Guide  published  in  1793,  who  left 
no  interefting  object  unnoticed.  The  mine- 
ralogy of  this  diftriQ:  it  is  incumbent  on  me  in 
fome  meafure  to  touch  upon,  for  unfortunately 
this  branch  has  rarely  been  attended  to  by  to- 
pographical writers. 

The  Bath  {tone  is  a fort  of  oolithus  occafion- 
ally  mixed  with  fpar  and  {hells.  In  the  figures 
of  fome  of  the  quarries  a mineral  fubftance  of 
great  fcarcity  has  been  obferved : this  is  no 
other  than  native  lime,  which  Dr.  Falconer  has 


® Msflfrs.  Ibbetfon,  Laporte,  and  J,  Haffell, 
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defcrihed  (in  his  Effay  on  the  Bath  waters)  as  of  Somer/et . 
a foftifh  texture,  and  capable  of  diffolving  ful- 
phur. — This  beautiful  city  is  wholly  furrounded 
by  hills  of  limeftone,  which,  however,  differs  a 
little  with  regard  to  texture,  and  the  nature  of 
the  Jlrata.  About  Landfdown  thefe  Jirata  in- 
creafe  in  thicknefs  according  to  their  depth,  the 
thinnefl  jlratum  lying  uppermoft,  The  grit  is 
here  fo  intimately  blended  with  marine  bodies 
and  fparry  matter  that  it  is  fcarcely  difcernible* 

Towards  Keynfham  we  find  in  the  flone  immenfe 
cornua  ammonis , which  are  carefully  picked 
out  and  polifhed  for  fale  by  the  quarrymen,  who 
give  them  the  appellation  of  Jnakt  flouts.  The 
diameter  of  many  of  thefe  extraordinary  foffils 
meafures  nearly  two  feet. 

Limeflone  extends  beyond  the  northern 
verge  of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  continues 
eaftward  until  it  meets  the  chalk  boundaries 
near  Warminfter.  We  traced  it  alfo  quite 
from  Bath  to  Brewton,  in  which  dire&ion  alfo  it 

clofely  fkirts  the  chalk  of  Wiltfhire* 

* 
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Somer/et • 
Hinton, 


Philip’s 

Norton. 


The  Frome  road  led  us  through  the  pari fh  of 
Hinton, where  we  found  fome  appurtenances  of 
the  old  priory  dill  (landing,  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  were  ufed  in  the  condruc- 
tion  of  the  prefent  manor-houfe.  This  priory 
was  founded  by  the  famous  William  Longefpee, 
Earl  of  Salifbury,  and  natural  fon  of  Henry  II. 
The  monks,  who  were  of  the  Carthudan  order, 
had  been  fettled  firft  at  Hatherop,  in  Glouceder^ 
(hire,  but  their  habitation  being  very  incommo- 
dious,  they  were  transferred  hither  by  the  direc- 
tion  of  Ela,  the  Earl’s  widow,  about  the  year 
1227.  This  lady  gave  them  the  manors  of  Hin- 
ton and  Norton  St.  Philip,  and  formed,  in  a 
manner,  a new  foundation,  to  which,  in  1534,  a 
yearly  revenue  of  almoll  three  hundred  pounds 
was  found  to  belong.* 

About  a mile  from  the  village  of  Hinton 
(lands  Philip’s  Norton,  or  more  properly 


* Collinfon’s  Hiflory  if  Somer/et;  vol.  3,  p.  368, 
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Norton  St.  Philip,  where  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  his  way  from  Taunton,  had  nearly  cut 
off  by  furprize  a fine  troop  of  horfe  belonging 
to  the  royal  army,  Henry,  Duke  of  Grafton,  nar- 
rowly efcaping  with  his  life. 

Frome,  a noted  manufacturing  town,  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  a declivity  within  the  foreft  of 
Selwood,  which,  however,  no  longer  retains  its 
original  afpeft.  The  river  Frome,  continuing 
its  courfe  from  Yarnfield  common,  in  Wiltfliire, 
paffes  here  under  a ftone-bridge  of  five  arches. 
There  is  very  little  neatnefs  or  regularity  in  the 
diftribution  of  the  buildings  in  this  town,  the 
ftreets  being  alfo  narrow  and  ill  paved.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  faid  to  be  rather 
declining  than  increafing,  but  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  yards  are  annually 
made  here  even  now.*  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants amounts  to  eight  thoufand,  or  more.  In 


* Agricultural  Survey  of  Somerfetjkire , 
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Somer/et . regard  to  antiquity  this  town  may  contend  with 
mod  in  the  county ; its  hiftory  commences  at 
fo  early  a period  as  the  reign  of  Ina,  whofe 
kinfman  Adhelm,  afterwards  Bifhop  of  Sber- 
born,  founded  a monaftery  here.  Some  part  of 
the  old  building,  converted  into  tenements  for 
poor  families,  may  be  difcovered  in  that  part  of 
the  place  called  Lower- Keyford.  It  was  never 
inhabited  by  the  monks  after  the  time  of  the 
Danifh  depredations,  which  obliged  them  to  dif~ 
perfe,  and  probably  deprived  them  of  much  of 
their  property* 

i 

The  manor  of  Keyford  was  fome  time  the 
property  of  the  ancient  family  of  Twyniho. 
Among  the  memoirs  of  this  family  I find  a cir- 
eumftance,  which,  as  it  throws  light  on  a cha- 
racter but  imperfe&ly  fketched  in  the  Englifh 
hiftory,  and  exhibits  a fpecimen  of  the  irregu- 
larities attending,  at  that  period,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  public  juftice,  may  not  feem  unworthy 
of  mention.  It  appears  that  their  houfe  was  one 
day  fuddenly  furrounded  and  broken  open  by  a 

great 
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great  number  of  people,  who  without  writ  or 
warrant  feized  on  the  perfon  of  Ankerette> 
widow  of  William  Twyniho.  This  riotous 
party  were  headed  by  one  Hyde,  of  Warwick, 
and  a Roger  Strugge,  of  fome  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  tucker.  They  forcibly  con- 
veyed the  poor  woman  (who  was  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe  of  her  imprifonment  and  of 
the  meafures  which  were  about  to  be  purfued. 
againft  her)  to  the  city  of  Bath,  where  for  a 
night  they  halted.  She  had  not  been  allowed 
to  bring  a fervant  with  her,  nor  even  to  flay  a 
moment  in  her  houfe  in  order  to  accommodate 
herfelf  with  any  articles  of  apparel.  The  day 
following  her  arrival  at  Bath  fhe  was  conveyed 
to  Cirencefter,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  hurried 
thence  to  Warwick,  a diftance  of  feventy  miles 
from  her  home.  Here,  by  order  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  who 
had  direfled  the  bufinefs  from  the  beginning, 
fhe  was  deprived  of  all  the  money,  jewels.  Sc c. 
found  about  her  perfon,  and  put  into  a place  of 
Confinement.  Her  daughter,  who,  anxious  for 

her 
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Smerfet . her  fafety,  and  defirous  of  tracing  out  the  objeft 
of  this  forcible  and  unlawful  proceeding,  had 
followed  with  fome  relations  and  fervants,  was 
commanded  by  the  Duke  to  leave  Warwick 
without  delay,  and  lodge  the  fame  night  at  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon,  under  pain  of  death.  On  the 
third  day  of  her  detention,  the  unfortunate  pri- 
foner  was  carried  to  the  Guildhall  of  Warwick 
(where  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace  were  holding 
their  general  feffions),  and  charged  with  having 
is  malicioufly  and  damnably”  intended  the  death 
of  Ifabell,  wife  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
whofe  fervant  fhe  had  been.  Being  called  upon 
to  (late  the  evidence  of  this  intention,  her  pro- 
fecutors  fwore  that  fhe  had  adminiflered  unto 
the  faid  Ifabell,  “ venymous  drynke  of  ale  myxt 
\ with  poyfon , to  poyfon  and  flee  the  feid  Ifabell,  of 
which  drynke  the feid  Ifabell fekenyd fro  the  10 th 
daye  of  OBobre , unto  the  Sonday  next  before  the 
fef  of  the  Natyvite  of  oure  Lorde  then  next  fol - 
lowyng  (A.  D.  1478)  which  Sonday  fie  then  and 
thereof  dyed.”  To  thefe  heinous  charges  An-? 
kerette  Twyniho  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  jury, 

afte? 
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after  having  heard  the  regular  procefs  of  trial, 
being  about  to  confult  together,  were  fo  intimi- 
dated by  the  menaces  of  the  Duke  and  his 
party  who  attended  in  the  court,  that  they  at 
once  delivered  a verdi ft  of  ff  guilty  ” where- 
upon the  Judices  pronounced  fentence  of  death, 
and  the  wretched  lady  was  dragged  through  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  to  the  gallows, 
on  which  /he  was  without  ceremony  hanged. — ■ 
Thefe  particulars  are  collefted  from  a peti- 
tion which  appears  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament 
(17  Edward  IV.);  and  that  no  doubt  was  en- 
tertained of  the  utter  falfehood  of  the  charges 
is  proved  by  the  objeft  of  that  petition  being 
granted,  in  confequence  of  which  the  record  of 
the  indiftment,  the  procefs,  verdift,  and  judg- 
ment, and  all  things  depending  upon  the  fame 
were  annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void. — We 
can  make  but  one  inference  from  the  barbarous 
proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  yet  it  is 
a matter  of  wonder  that  none  of  our  hidorians 
(at  lead,  fo  far  as  I can  di {'cover)  throw  out  the 
the  mod  didant  hint  of  this  prince  having  com- 
mitted 
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Somerfet.  mitted  fo  horrible  a murder  much  lefs  do  they 
inform  us  of  the  tranfaftion  that  I have  recited. 
In  looking  back  to  contemporary  events,  how- 
ever, I think  we  fliall  find  our  fufpicions  of  his 
guilt  too  ftrongly  fupported  to  be  daggered. 
The  very  year  in  which  the  Dutchefs  is  flated 
to  have  been  murdered,  the  Dutchefs  Dowager 
of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  anfwer  fome  purpofes 
of  ftate,  offered  her  daughter  Maria,  heirefs  to 
the  Dutchy,  in  marriage  to  Clarence,  juft  then 
become  a widower.*  That  his  wife  fhould  have 
died  by  natural  means  at  a period  fo  critical* 
and  fo  fortunate  for  the  interefts  of  the  Duke, 
to  whom  the  propofal  from  the  Dutchefs  of 
Burgundy  muft  have  been  in  the  higheft  degree 
flattering,  may  with  good  reafon  be  doubted ; 
and,  as  he  had  wedded  her  more  for  the  fake  of 
cementing  his  connection  with  her  father,  (the 
king-making  Earl  of  Warwick),  than  from  mo- 
tives of  affection,  it  does  not  feem  probable 


* Habington’s  HIJlory  of  Edward  IV,  p.  188. 
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that  fo  unprincipled  a man  would  feel  any 
fcruple  to  difpatch  her.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
enemies  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  hand 
of  a fecond  wife,  by  procuring  from  the  king  a 
death-warrant  for  himfelf.  Habington’s  words 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  charges  exhibited  againft 
him,  are  deferving  of  remark  : <c  In  his  at- 

tainder, (fays  he)  according  to  the  forme,  are 
crimes  enough  to  make  his  death  have  apparence 
of  jufice , the  execution  of  which  the  King 
feemed  rather  conftrain’d  to,  then  to  have 
fought.”*  For  my  part,  I cannot  help  enter- 
taining an  idea,  that  the  hiftorians  inimical  to 
Richard  III.  might  have  purpofely  concealed 
any  charge  on  the  fcore  of  the  Dutchefs’s  death, 
in  order  to  make  the  apparent  iniquity  of  her 
hufband’s  execution  a matter  of  accufation 
againft  that  monarch. 

In  proceeding  along  this  edge  of  the  county, 
we  paffed  through  the  village  of  Nunney,  re- 
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Somerfet,  markable  for  the  ruins  of  a Rrong  caflle,  the 
fhell  of  which  Rill  remains  nearly  perfedl,  and 
is  a very  fine  piece  of  antiquity.  The  ground 
plan  of  this  caftle  is  a double  fquare,  with  a 
round  tower  at  each  corner.  It  meafures  fixty- 
four  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-feven  in  breadth, 
and  the  walls,  which  appear  to  be  at  leaf!  fixty 
feet  high,  are  on  the  tides  eight  feet  and  a half 
in  thicknefs,  and  in  the  towers  about  feven. 
There  were  four  Rories,  the  lowermoR  of  which 
feems  to  have  contained  the  kitchen  and  offices, 
and  was  diRinguifhed  from  the  others  on  the 
outfide,  by  having  fquare  inRead  of  arched 
windows.  The  huge  fire-place  recalls  to  our  me- 
mory the  fubfiantial  difhes  of  the  ancient  barons, 
and  we  may  guefs  from  its  fize  that  it  has  ferved 
to  roaR  many  an  ox  entire.  JuR  within  the 
door,  on  the  right  hand,  fome  traces  of  flairs 
appear,  leading  to  the  fecond  Rory,  in  which 
probably  was  the  grand  hall,  befides  other 
rooms,  the  Rate  apartments  being  Rill  higher. 
The  walls  of  the  towers  are  pierced  with  loop- 
holes ; thofe  between  have  handfome  Gothic 

windows. 
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windows.  At  the  upper  part  of  this  magnificent  Somerfet . 

pile,  the  towers  are  contrafted  in  diameter,  and 

feem  to  have  communicated  with  the  parapet 

that  goes  round  the  outfide  about  fifteen  feet 

below  the  top.  The  fhrubs,  the  feftoons  of 

ivy,  and  the  large  fragments  of  ftone  hanging 

from  the  {battered  battlements,  impart  the  molt 

pifturefque  effect  to  this  bold  relic  of  defolated 

grandeur.  Weeds  and  rubbifh  choak  up  the 
* 

moat,  which  was  formerly  of  great  width  and 
depth,  and  furrounded  the  whole  building, 
receiving  its  fupply  of  water  from  a brook  that 
runs  by  the  principal  front,  through  the  middle 
of  the  village. 

Collinfon  fays  that  this  caftle  was  ere&ed  by 
Sir  John  Delamere,  lord  of  Nunney,  about  the 
, end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  muft  cer- 
tainly be  miftaken,  however,  in  affigning  its  ar- 
chitefture  to  fo  early  q period.  Our  own  ob- 
fervation  led  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  of  fo 
late  a date  as  Henry  VI. ’s  time. —The  Dela- 
meres  were  very  early  poffcifed  of  the  chief 
vol.  ii.  n manor 
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Somerfet . manor  of  this  place,  which  has  commonly  had 
the  addition  of  their  name  to  its  own.  But  we 
have  no  account  of  any  military  tranfaQion  here 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  the  cattle  was 
garrifoned  for  him  and  had  a large  magazine.  In 
September,  1645,  it  was  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  probably  foon  afterwards  difmantled 
to  prevent  any  future  fervice  that  it  might  have 
afforded  to  the  king.  The  effe&s  of  the  fiege 
are  very  vifible,  particularly  on  its  weftera 
front. 

Near  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cattle  is  an  old 
manfion  called  the  Cajlle-houfe , which  was  for- 
merly the  feat  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  is 
now  faft  decaying,-except  a few  rooms  inhabited 
by  a farmer.  James  Theobald,  of  Waltham- 
place,  in  Berkshire,  ECq.  is  the  prefent  proprietor 
of  the  ettate. 

Contiguous  to  the  church-yard  of  this  village 
we  noticed  a ruinous  houfe  to  all  appearance 
very  ancient,  and  called,  we  underftood,  the 

Court- 
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Court-houfe . Tradition  fays  there  was  once  a 
nunnery  here,  from  which  the  place  had  its 
name;  if  this  account  be  true,  the  building  in 
queflion  might  have  belonged  to  it, 

Nunney  is  far  from  being  a defpicable  village, 
and  there  is  a fort  of  romantic  appearance 
in  the  fituation  that  renders  it  pleafant.  The 
quarries  around  it,  produce  a blackifh  hard 
limeflone,  nearly  allied  to  that  which  abounds 
on  Mendip.  A fine  bluifh  lyas  is  alfo  found  not 
far  diflant,  and  when  polifhed  feems  not  ill  en- 
titled to  the  denomination  of  a marble. 

Between  Nunney  and  Brewton  runs  a roman- 
tic dale,  bounded  by  abrupt  rocks,  which  in  their 
grotefque  fhapes  and  verdant  ornaments  refera- 
ble, in  miniature,  fome  of  the  crag  fcenes  of 
Derby  (hire  and  Staffordfhire.  We  have  here 
too  the  idea  of  a chafm  formed  by  a fudden, 
partial  convulfion.— This  dale  lies  too  far  to  the 
right  to  be  noticed  without  ftepping  to  fome 
di fiance  from  the  high  road,  though  the  latter 
n 2 fome- 
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Somer/et . fometimes  winds  enough  to  bring  to  view  fleep 
defcents. 

There  is  an  effe6l  remarkably  pleafing  in  the 

Brewton.  fcenery  immmediately  furrounding  Brewton, 
and,  though  the  hills  are  neither  bold  nor  well 
fhaped  in  general,  their  gently  undulating  out- 
line, added,  to  the  vividnefs  of  the  rich  verdure 
that  covers  them,  interefts  the  eye  extremely. 
The  vales  are  meadows,  the  declivities  orchards* 
and  the  eminences  fheep-walks.  The  town  is 
fheltered  on  all  fides,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
flands  on  a gentle  elevation  of  ground,  riling 
above  the  river  Brew,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  This  place  was  once  the  feat  of  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  whofe  younger  fon  John,  as 
a reward  for  his  fervices  to  the  royal  caufe,was 
created  by  Charles  II.  Lord  Berkeley  of  Strat- 
ton. The  title  became  extinfl,  however,  in 
1772,  and  the  manor  is  become  the  property  of 
Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Bart.  Some  walls,  conti- 
guous to  the  church,  and  a few  unmeaning 
fragments'  are  all  the  remains  of  the  manfion, 

the 
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the  principal  materials  of  which  were  pulled  Somerset . 
down  by  the  prefept  owner.  The  grounds  are 
ftill  enclofed  as  originally.  We  found  no  vef- 
tiges  of  the  priory  of  Brewton;  indeed  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  it  was  modernized  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Berkeley  family,  and  confequently 
underwent  the  fate  of  their  feat.  The  diurch, 
which  is  a large  ftrufture,  has  two  quadrangular 
towers,  one  occupying  the  weft  end,  and  the 
other  rifing  from  one  fide  of  the  north  aile. 

The  latter  feems  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
building,  but  the  former  is  by  far  the  moft 
handfome,  being  finifhed  in  an  elaborate  ftyle  of 
Gothic,  and  ornamented  with  elegant  pinnacles. 

In  this  church,  William,  Lord  Berkeley,  his 
fon  Captain  Berkeley,  of  the  royal  navy,  and 
Lord  Fitzharding  lie  interred,  and  here  (as  ap- 
pears by  the  regifters  of  the  parifh)  Charles  I. 
once  heard  a fermon,  preached  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells. — There  is  a very  rich  hofpital 
in  this  town,  the  eftates  belonging  to  which  were 
the  gift  of  Hugh  Saxey,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
pace  a ftable-boy  at  one  of  the  inns,  but  after... 
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Somer/et . wards,  by  the  help  of  a little  education  and  a 
courfe  of  aftive  conduft,  advanced  to  the  poll 
of  Auditor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  ftatue  may 
be  feen  in  a niche  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  court, 
in  which  are  feveral  apartments  and  a neat  little 
chapel.— The  income  of  the  eftates  belonging  to 
this  charity  amounts  to  confiderably  more  than 
two  thoufands  pounds  per  annum.— There  is  a 
manufaHure  of  hofiery  in  Brewton,  and  a great 
number  of  hands  are  employed  in  filk  reeling, 
whence  it  will  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  the 
place  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  populouf- 
nefs. 

On  the  banks  bordering  the  road  to  C a file- 
Cary,  not  two  hundred  yards  from  Bretvton,  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  Campanula  pa - 
tula,  which,  by  its  profufion  in  this  fituation, 
would  fcarcely  feem  ranked  among  the  rareft 
Englifh  plants  with  propriety. 

Stavordale  We  were  now  too  near  to  the  Priory  of 
Priory# 

Stavordale  to  have  been  excufed,  had  we 

omitted 
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omitted  afcertaining  what  remained  of  it.  This  Somerfet . 
Priory  was  founded  by  Richard  Loyell,  lord  of 
. the  manor  of  Wincaunton  (from  which  it  is 
not  more  than  three  miles  didant),  for  Canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augudine.*  The  donation 
of  his  edates  for  this  purpofe  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  In  1533,  the  fociety  were 
united  to  the  Priory  of  Taunton;  after  the 
'di  Ablution  of  that  monadery,  the  lands  were 
granted  to  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  but  to  whom 
they  afterwards  devolved  I am  ignorant. 

Stavordale  Priory  has  undergone  an  alter- 
ation from  which  few  monadic  druftures  that 
were  left  in  a tolerably  perfeft  date  have  been 
faved.  It  is  now  a farm-houfe  and  barn.  The 
latter  was  the  chapel,  and  dill  retains  fome 
Gothic  arches  and  carved  timber  work.  In 
the  wall  of  the  porch  is  the  bafon  for  holy  water, 
and  a turret  remains  on  the  top  that  was  in- 


* Collinfon's  Hiflory  of  Somerfet , vol,  3,  p.  33. 
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Somer/et • tended  for  the  bell.  There  is  nothing  to  give 

you  any  idea  of  fplendor,  or  to  fupport  a belief 
\ • - ' 

of  the  original  buildings  having  occupied  any 

great  extent  of  ground,  but  the  fituation  and 
fcenery  being  not  wholly  unpi&urefque  excite 
fome  degree  of  intereft,  and  render  the  meta- 
morphofed  Priory  deferving  of  being  comme- 
morated by  the  pencil. — In  a held  belonging  to 
the  farm,  fouth-weft  of  the  houfe,  fome  remains 
of  an  oQagonal  ftone-crofs  may  be  traced. 

To  render  our  circuit  complete,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  pafs  once  more  through  Shaftefbury, 
and  indeed  this  place  lay  dire&ly  in  the  line  by 
which  we  wifhed  to  continue  our  journey  to  a 
part  of  Dorfetihire  that  we  were  ilill  defirous 
of  vifiting. 
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DORSETSHIRE 


CONTINUED. 


The  track  we  had  chofen  conduced  us 
through  the  parifh  of  Gillingham,  Situated Gillingham, 
in  a low  pafture  country;,  clofe  to  the  borders 
of  Wiltfhire,  the  chalk  hills  of  which  county 
now  ftretched  on  our  left.  Gillingham  forelt 
was  disforefled  by  Charles  I.  It  is  altonifhing 
that  fo  large  an  extent  of  land  (efpecially  if  we 
include  the  forefl  of  Selwood)  Should  have  been 
referved  by  our  monarchs  for  wafte  and  wild 
animals  in  a part  of  the  country  fo  valuable  for 
the  objefts  of  agriculture. 

Palling  from  Shaftefbury  towards  Blandford, 

>ve  foon  lofe  all  appearance  of  any  fubltance 

befides 
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Dorfet.  befides  flint  and  chalk,  the  commencement  of 
which,  in  this  direction,  is  marked  by  Melbury 
hill, — a very  bold  eminence  rearing  itfelf  to  the 
height  of  one  thoufand,  five  hundred,  and  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  declivities 
were  now  again  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  Angular 
natural  terraces,  which  we  fo  often  contemplated 
with  wonder  on  our  tour,  and  which  muff  fo 
often  occur  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  in  tra- 
veling the  downs  of  Dorfetfhire  and  Wiltfhire. 
It  may  be  unneceffary  to  fay  that  I allude  to 
the  Hnclies,  or  linchets,  as  they  are  called, — geo- 
logical appearances  that  we  no  where  find  ac- 
counted for,  though  their  frequency  and  pecu- 
liarity cannot  but  render  them  equally  deferving 
of  attention  with  many  objects  that  daily  exer- 
cife  the  ingenuity,  and  excite  the  contention  of 
philofophers. — I have  never  feen  thefe  finches; 
bur  on  chalk  hills.  An  exception  may  be  made, 
indeed,  in  regard  to  fome  limeflone  foils,  as 
about  Brewton,  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  a few  other 
places,  and,  even  in  thefe  inftances,  the  ridges 
are  extremely  faint.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
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in  proportion  to  the  deepnefs  of  the  defcent,  the 
narrower  are  the  terraces,  and  the  more  abrupt 
the  ridges,  but  on  an  eafy  declivity  the  areas 
are  very  broad,  and  the  ridges  diminifh  in  fharp- 
nefs.  In  mod  indances  thefe  lad  run  parallel  to 
the  courfe  of  the  valley  immediately  below, 
thofe  parts  which  have  the  greated  declination 
hanging  over  the  deeped  ground.  Sometimes 
they  are  feen  to  cut  one  another,  and  to  run  in 
all  direftions  on  the  fame  dope,  but  the  conco-  ' 
mitant  circumdances  are  great  inequalities  in 
the  neared  valley,  or  a peculiar  irregularity  in 
the  hill  itfelf  — From  attending  to  thefe  appear- 
ances I could  never  form  any  other  idea  than  that 
linches  owe  their  origin  to  fubfidences  of  ground 
in  a date  of  folution.  Upon  this  fuppofition, 
wherever  the  greated  finkings  took  place,  the 
waves  of  mud  that  followed  would  Oide  lowed. 
If  the  fubfidence  was  abrupt  and  fudden,  the 
greater  would  be  the  accumulation  of  the 
foft  matter  rolling  down  for  want  of  fupport ; 
if  it  was  gentle  and  gradual,  fhallow  waves  only 
would  follow,  except  near  the  upper  parts,  where 

the 
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Dcrfet.  the  mattes  would  at  firft  Aide  with  fome  rapidity 
and  volume,  on  account  of  a greater  fluidity  of 
the  foil  near  the  furface.  Stratum  after  Jlratum 
would  continue  to  fink,  until  the  more  liquid 
had  wholly  drained  into  the  valleys  and  hollows. 
The  roundnefs  of  the  brows  of  chalk  hills  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  this  theory,  becaufe  if 
their  upper  jlrata  had  not  being  originally  fluid, 
a fharpnefs  of  edge  mutt;  have  been  left.  There 
is  another  circumftance  to  be  confidered  : flint 
fcarcely  ever  lies  in  any  other  than  horizontal 
beds, — at  leaft  fo  far  as  I have  obferved  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  our  ifland.  We  cannot  con^ 
ceive  this  arrangement  to  have  happened  but  in 
confequence  of  depofition,  though  of  the  indi- 
vidual procefs  by  which  the  depofition  was  oc- 
cafioned  it  feems  as  if  we  mutt  remain  for  ever 
ignorant. 

Huge  undulations  of  chalk  appear  along  this 
edge  of  the  county,  their  Tides  but  fcantily  co- 
vered in  fome  places  with  brufhwood  and  furze 
until  we  come  to  the  Chace. — On  the  right,  the 
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filter  hills  of  Hod  and  Hameldon  appear ; both 
of  thefe  are  fortified  with  ftrong,  regular  ram- 
parts, and  command  extenfive  views  of  the  vale 
of  Blackmoor  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
From  the  alpine  nature  of  the  fituation,  a bo- 
tanift  may  promife  himfelf  fome  fuccefs  on 
thefe  heights.  Dr.  Pulteney  found  Cineraria 
integrifolia  (mountain  flea-wort)  on  Hod-hill, 
and  I have  myfelf  feen  Thejium  linophyllum 
(baftard  toadflax)  and  Rubia  fylvejlris  in  a wood 
fkirting  its  declivities. — The  fcenery  of  the 
Chace  is  in  many  points  extremely  beautiful, 
gaining  its  effeft  chiefly  from  its  wildnefs,  and 
from  long  blue  hills  in  the  diflance.  Many 
groupes  of  trees,  from  the  rudenefs  and  irregu- 
larity of  their  growth,  form  very  piflurefque 
obje&s,  and  feduce  the  -attention  mod  effectually 
from  the  dreary  country  beyond. 

There  are  no  longer  any  traces  of  Piinpern 
maze,  which  we  had  no  occafion  to  go  out  of 
our  way  to  fearch  for,  as  it  was  fituated  juft  at 
the  conjunction  of  the  Salifbury  and  Shaftefbury 

roads. 
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Dorfet»  roads*  Hutchins  fays  it  was  deftroyed  by  the 
plough  in  1730  ; Dr.  Stukely  vifited  it  before 
that  year,  and  by  his  difquifition  upon  it  in  his 
Jtinerarium  * excited  our  curiofity  to  fee  fuch  a 
work  very  ftrongly,  though  the  learned  anti- 
quary m uft  certainly  have  ftrained  conjefture 
a good  deal  too  far  in  aftigning  the  origin  of  the 
Troy-towns , as  they  are  called,  to  the  Roman 
times.  The  coincidence  of  appellations  indeed 
feems  at  firft  in  a lingular  manner  to  counte- 
nance his  idea  of  the  games  of  Julus  having 
been  introduced  into  England,  for  in  fome  parts 
of  the  country  thefe  mazes  are  called  alfo  Ju- 
lian's bowers . But  when  we  confider  that  thefe 
were  merely  a few  banks,  raifed  with  chalk  and 
turf  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
curving  in  the  manner  of  a labyrinth,  wide 
enough  only  to  admit  perfons  on  foot,  it  is  more 
natural  to  conclude  that  they  were  intended 
folely  for  purpofes  of  paftoral  amufement. 


Vol.  1,  p.  97. 
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The  word  Troy  is  likely  to  have  been  originally 
Welfh,  for  mazes  are  frequent  in  Wales,  and 
have  there  the  name  of  Caer-troi , fignifying 
turning  towns . 

In  order  to  vifit  Wniborn-Minster,  we 
were  obliged  once  more  to  pafs  through  Bland- 
ford,  from  which  a road  paffes  a little  to  the 
right  of  Badbury. — We  had  not  planned  well 
in  excluding  Winbornfrom  ourfirit  tour,  efpe- 
cially  as  it  was  fo  near  when  we  firft  fet  out. 

This  town  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  Minjler  from  its  church,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  a monaftery  ere&ed  here  by 
St.  Cuthburga,  as  Leland  tells  us.*  It  (lands 
on  a gravelly  foil  between  the  Stour  and  the 
Alien,  and,  though  not  a place  of  trade,  contains 
a good  number  of  inhabitants,  who  have  fome 
concern  in  the  woollen  manufacture  and  the 


* Itinerary , vol.  3,  p.  72, 
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Dtrfet.  knitting  of  hofiery. — “The  minder  is  a ftru&ure 
defervirig  of  particular  notice,  no  lefs  on  ac- 
count of  its  age  and  venerable  appearance,  than 
of  feveral  peculiarities  in  its  ftyle  of  architec- 
ture. It  meafures  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  length,  and  has  two  quadrangular  towers,  one 
of  which  ftands  on  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and 
the  other  at  the  weft  end.  There  was  once  a 
lpire  on  the  eaftern  tower,  which,  however,  in 
my  opinion  differed  no  lofs  from  its  fall.  A cu- 
rious mixture  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  orders 
is  obfervable  through  the  whole  of  this  building* 
and  thofe  who  imagine  the  latter  to  have  fprung 
out  of  the  former  may  certainly  here  find  fome 
confirmation  of  their  conjectures.*  The  inter- 
laced 


# I cannot  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  for  my  own  part,  I have  al- 
ways thought  a tranfition  from  the  Saxon  into  the  Gothic  ftyle  extremely 
eafy,  and  the  reafons  on  which  I have  founded  my  belief  that  the  one  ac- 
tually pafled  into  the  other  are  the  refult  of  a diligent  ftudy  of  many  dif- 
ferent ftrudtures  in  this  kingdom.  It  ,is  very  natural  to  imagine  that  fe- 
veral of  the  peculiarities  by  which  the  various  orders  are  charadteriled 
owe  their  origin  to  chance  and  fudden  conceits  of  workmen.  The  per- 
forations which  occur  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  Hofpital  of  St.  Crofs, 
near  Winchefter,  muft  have  given  an  idea  of  a new  and  elegant  kind  of 

arch, 
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laced  Saxon  arches  adorning  the  outfide  of  the  Dorfet. 
eaftern  tower,  being  perforated  in  feveral  places 
under  the  points  of  interfeftion,  abfolutely  con- 
ftitute  Gothic  » windows.  In  the  infide,  large 
pointed  arches  may  be  feen  fweeping  round  and 
enclofing  a row  of  fmall  circular  ones.  The 
arches  of  the  nave  are  pointed,  but  have  Saxon 
mouldings,  and  the  pillars  are  mafly.  The 
windows  above  thefe  are  very  obtufe,  and 
would,  on  that  account,  feem  to  be  of  a modern 
date,  in  comparifon  with  the  reft  of  the  church. 


arch,  whether  the  Gothic  was  then  known  as  a feparate  order  or  not,  and 
it  is  very  improbable  that  its  effeCt  fhould  efcape  the  eye  of  an  architect. 
But  fuppofing  the  Gothic  arch  to  be  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Saxon 
in  its  origin,  and  introduced  from  a diftant  country,  how  happened  it  to 
fpread  in  England  by  piece-meal  only  ? The  commencement  of  the 
pure,  abfolute  Gothic  is  ufually  fixed  at  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  If  this  part  of  its  hiftory  be  correCt,  the  mixed  ftyle  mull  have 
prevailed  nearly  one  hundred  years,  for  we  find  no  edifices  in  the  uncor- 
rupted Saxon  after  the  year  1200.  Long  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
there  ftill  remained  in  the  Gothic  order  what  I cannot  help  confidering 
as  memorials  of  its  origin,— -detached  fhafts  fupporting  the  arches  of  win- 
dows, which  evidently  correfpond  with  the  appendages  to  the  interlaced 
circular  arches  on  the  towers  of  Winborn  Minfter  and  the  church  of  the 
Hofpital  of  St,  Crofs.  The  idea  of  the  three  compartments  in  the 
Gothic  window  may  likewife  be  derived  from  the  fame  quarter. 
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Dorfet.  —On  the  fouth  wall  of  the  choir  four  niches 
{till  remain,  and  there  are  feveral  old  Halls, 
which  probably  belonged  to  the  prebendaries 
who  were  placed  here  after  the  nuns,  but  are 
now  occupied  by  the  corporation.  Cardinal 
Pole*  Camden  fays,  was  fome  time  Dean.— 
Among  the  diftinguifhed  perfons  interred  in 
this  church  are  St.  Cuthburga  (who  was  filler 
of  Ina,  King  of  the  Well-Saxons,  and  wife  of 
Alfred,  King  of  Northumberland),  and  King 
Ethelred,  (lain  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Danes  at  Wittingham.  The  grave  of  the  latter 
is  marked,  but  not  by  the  ancient  infcription. — 
We  admired  very  much  the  monument  of  Sir 
Edmund  Uvedale,  fituated  on  one  fide  of  the 
fouth  aile.  Its  date  is  1606,  but  the  workman- 
fliip  is  fo  extremely  good  that  it  would  not  dis- 
grace a much  later  period.  The  figure,  which 
reprefents  the  knight  reclining  on  one  hand,  has 
uncommon  eafe,  and  the  execution  of  the  ar- 
mour and  belt  deferves  particular  notice.  Un- 
der an  arch,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  lie 
the  ejjipes  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerfet 
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and  his  wife,  the  parents  of  Margaret,  Countefs  Dor/et. 
of  Richmond.— On  the  oppofite  fide,  Gertrude 
Marchionefs  of  Exeter,  and  mother  of  Edward 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  was  interred. — The 
crypt  underneath  the  choir  feems  to  have  been 
built  at  the  fame  period  as  the  reft  of  the 
church  ; it  has  pointed  arches,  with  bold  cir- 
cular groins  to  fupport  the  roof.  This  crypt 
was  formerly  ufed  as  a chantry.  The  cavity 
cut  for  containing  holy  water  ftill  remains. — - 
There  is  a library  contiguous  to  the  fouth  part 
of  the  minfter,  but  it  contains  only  a few  worm- 
eaten  books  of  fchool  divinity,  which  I fee  no 
neceftity  for  chaining  any  longer.  A polyglott 
bible  alone  makes  any  thing  like  a refpeftable 
appearance,  among  fo  much  rubbifh. — Divine 
fervice  is  performed  by  three  minifters,  who  are 
ele&ed  by  the  corporation. 

South-eaft  from  Winborn-Minfter,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  miles,  is  the  village  of  Great-  Great 
Can  ford,  where  are  ftill  fome  remains  of  the  Canford' 
ancient  manfion  of  the  Longefpees  and  Monta- 
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Dor/et . cutes,  Earls  of  Salifbury.  Thefe  remains  con- 
iifl  chiefly  of  a kitchen,  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  John  of  Gaunt’s 
kitchen , whether  on  account  only  of  his  having 
been  entertained  here,  or  in  confequence  of  his 
having  been  proprietor  of  the  manfion  itfelf,  I 
cannot  fay,  though  it  does  not  appear  by  any 
ancient  records  that  the  manor  ever  came  into 
the  poffeffion  of  the  Duke.  The  kitchen  at 
prefent  adjoins  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  John  Webb, 
Bart,  and  has  been  much  modernized  on  the 
outfide.  Two  curious  embattled  chimnies,  how- 
ever, are  left  Handing.  The  fmoke  was  let  out 
through  perforations  at  the  fides.  Within,  three 
large  fire-places  may  be  feen,  but  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  parts  into  which  the 
kitchen  is  divided  has  been  flopped,  one  being 
now  entered  only  from  the  flreet.  The  largefl 
fire-place  meafures  nearly  twenty  feet  in  width. 
—It  was  in  1 765  that  the  habitable  part  of 
the  old  feat  was  pulled  down,  and  the  prefent 
houfe  erected,  which  is  now  the  refidence  of  a 
fociety  of  Nuns,  for  the  accommodation  of 
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whom  it  was  extremely  eligible.  Thefe  ladies,  Dor/et . 

who  are  of  the  Carmelite  order,  came  hither 
from  Hoftricht  (between  Antwerp  and  Breda) 
about  three  years  ago. 

The  church  of  Great  Canford  is  a very  an- 
cient ftruHure,  though,  from  its  meannefs,  it  at 
firft  appears  unworthy  of  notice.  The  win- 
dows of  the  tower  are  Saxon. — With  regard  to 
the  village  itfelf,  the  fituation  is  pleafing,  being 
on  the  borders  of  fome  wide,  verdant  meadows 

which  are  watered  by  the  river  Stour, 

\ 

The  road  from  Winborn  to  Salifbury  paffes 

through  the  parifh  of  Cranborn,  to  the  fouth- 

weft  of  which  Hands  Winborn  St.  Giles,  the  Winborn  St. 

Giles. 

feat  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftefbury.  This  manor 
came  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  Afhleys  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  heirefs  of  Sir  An- 
thony Afhley,  who  was  knighted  at  the  fiege  of 
Cadiz,  in  1597,  brought  it  to  the -Coopers  of 
Rockburn,  in  Hampfhire.  Her  fon  became 
Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  was  Lord  Chancellor 
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Vorfet.  in  1672.  There  are  monuments  of  feveral  of 
this  family  in  the  parifh  church,  which  is  fituated 
clofe  to  the  park,  and  deferves  mention,  if  only 
on  account  of  its  neatnefs.—With  regard  to  the 
manlion,  the  eaftern  part  is  the  moil  ancient,  and 
was  the  feat  of  the  Afhleys  ; the  weftern  was 
built  in  1651.  The  river  Allen  runs  through 
the  grounds.  „ 

Mention  of  the  Shaftefbury  family  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  bring  to  our  minds  the  eloquent  and 
philofophic  Earl  who  added  fo  much  fplendor  to 
it  by  his  writings.  It  was  to  Michael  Ainfworth, 
a native  of  this  village,  that  he  addreffed  his 
u Letters.”  His  lordfhip’s  benevolent  difpofi- 
tion  prompted  him  to  patronize  this  young  man, 
whole  relatives  being  placed  but  little  above 
poverty,  he  undertook  to  pay  all  his  Univerfity 
expences. 

Cranborn.  Cr  an  born,  occupying  a low  fpot  not  far 
from  the  head  of  the  Allen,  was  a place  of  great 
pote  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman  times,  but  there 

are 
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are  no  particulars  in  its  hiftory  deferving  of 
being  recorded  here,  except  the  birth  of  Bifhop 
Stillingfleet. — It  has  the  advantage  of  a market, 
and  is  furrounded.  by  a fine  fporting  country, 
which,  however,  is  now  curtailed  of  fome  of  its 
recommendations  by  the  converfion  of  a great 
part  of  the  Chace  to  the  more  ufeful  purpofes  of 
hufbandry. 

It  is  with  regret  I find  myfelf  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  termination  of  my  tours.  Defcribing 
has  feemed  like  a fecond  time  furveying  the 
fcenes  which  I fhould  never  re-vifit  without 
new  delight ; under  that  delufion  I have  fre- 
quently fallen  into  expreflions  of  admiration 
applicable  only  to  the  reality.  It  is  too  probable 
that  I have  erred  in  imagining  that  the  reader 
would  partake  of  my  fenfations.  Whilft  I have 
contemplated  a pitture , he  has  had  only  a Jketch 
to  infpeft,  and  a fketch  roughly  and  imper- 
fe&ly  traced  too,  through  the  impotency  of  the 
pencil  employed  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mensity of  the  original.  Yet,  if,  I fhould  for- 

o 4 tunately 
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Dorfet.  tunately  have  fucceeded  in  endeavouring  to 
excite  an  intereft  in  the  fubjeft,  to  awaken 
curiofity,  to  exercife  fpeculation,  or  to  guide 
the  traveller  to  objects  that  may  gratify  him, — - 
X cannot  confider  my  time  ill  fpent,  nor  defpair 
of  my  undertaking  being  to  fome  extent  ap- 
proved * 
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MAP. 


TO  fum  up  the  mineralogical  Remarks,  rela- 
tive to  foil,  fcattered  through  thefe  volumes,  no 
other  means  can  be  fatisfa£torily  made  ufe  of 
but  a delineation  in  the  manner  of  a Map,  by 
which  a general  idea  of  the  feveral  tranfitions  of 
fubfiances  may  be  obtained  at  one  view.  It 
would  be  impoffible,  however,  to  reprefent  with 
perfe£i  accuracy  all  the  fuperficial  Jlrata  of  fo 
extenfive  a diftrift  as  that  which  forms  the 
fubjefl:  of  the  preceding  obfervations,  without 
having  furveyed  every  part  of  it  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  nicety,  and  without  a minutenefs  of 
infpe&ion  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  ob- 
jects, and  the  opportunities,  of  a curfory  jour- 
ney. In  faft,  to  mark  obfervations  merely 
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accidental,  trace  every  trifling  irregularity,  and 
diftinguifh  every  fhade  and  faint  variation,  of 
fubftances  fpread  over  fo  wide  a fpace,  would 
not  only  require  a fcale  fo  enlarged  as  to  weary 
the  eye  in  following  it,  but,  after  all,  become  no 
important  acquifition  to  the  more  enlarged  and 
ufeful  views  of  the  geologift.  I have  not  at- 
tempted therefore  to  exhibit  any  thing  more 
than  the  grand  ftretch  of  the  different  Jlrata» 
and  the  mo  ft  prevalent  fubftance  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  each.  The  method  ufually  adopted 
for  thefe  purpofes  has  been  to  ftain  the  fpaces 
fuppofed  to  be  occupied  by  the  feveral  fubftan- 
ces with  different  colours,  but  thefe  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniencies  and  imperfe&ions.  As  charafters 
they  are  entirely  arbitrary,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  exprefs  either  the  gradual  changes  of  com-, 
pofition,  or  the  connexion  of  jlrata  one  with 
another. — A fecond  method  made  ufe  of  in 

i 

mineralogical  maps  has  been  (hading,  by  means 
of  lines,  in  fuch  a way  that  the  alterations  of  foil 
fliould  be  difcovered  by  their  different  direct 
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tions  and  combinations.  This  idea  feems  to 
have  been  firft  ftarted  by  Dr.  Martin  Lifter, 
more  than  a century  ago.  He  publiflied  his 
plan  in  the  Philo fophical  Tranf actions ,*  under 
the  title  of  “A  Propofal  for  a new  Sort  of  Maps 
of  Countries  ” which,  was,  in  faft,  the  fir  ft  hint 
of  the  utility  of  mineralogical  maps  in  any 
ftiape.  M.  Guettard  employs  lines  in  his 
“ Carte  Mineralogique  fur  la  Nature  et  la  Situa- 
tion des  Terreins  qui  traverfent  la  France  et 
lJ Angleterre”  which  occurs  in  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1746.  Mr.  Whitehurft  alfo  (in  his  “ Inquiry 
into  the  original  State  and  Formation  of  the 
Earth”)  and  Mr.  Frafer  (in  his  “ Agricultural 
Survey  of  Devonfhire ”)  have  purfued  the  fame 
plan.  Yet  much  greater  advantages  attend  the 
ufe  of  lines  than  appear  in  the  above  inftances, 
or  than  have  hitherto  indeed  been  imagined. 
Lines  are  chara6ters  no  lefs  arbitary  than  co- 
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lours, . if  they  can  be  applied  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  the  mere  demarcation  of  Jlrata,  with- 
out denoting  whether  they  have  any  affinity  one 
to  another,  or  not,  and  whether  they  be  infu- 
lated,  as  it  were,  and  terminate  abruptly,  or 
connect  themfelves  by  a participation  of  the 
fame  fub fiance  in  their  compofition. 

In  the  annexed  Map,  thefe  points  will  feem  to 
be  gained,  it  is  hoped.  As  an  exemplification, 
the  characters  denoting  killas  and  argillaceous 
flate  may  be  compared  with  each  other.— 
Strait  horizontal  lines  combined  with  diagonal 
ones  proceeding  downwards  from  the  left  con- 
flitute  the  character  for  the  former  of  thefe  fub- 
Itances  ; undulated  horizontal  lines  for  the  lat- 
ter. The  direClion  of  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  character  for  killas  being  made  to 
correfpond  with  that  of  the  fimple  lines  denoting 
the  flate  will  fe'rve  to  point  out  the  tranfitiorr 
of  the  one  fubftance  into  the  other,  fo  obvious 
in  feveral  parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire. 
Strait  lines,  feparately,  in  the  fame  direction* 

being 
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being  pitched  upon  to  fignify  clay,  will  exhibit 
the  affinity  between  it  and  the  date  ; by  forming 
a part  of  the  chara&ter  of  killas  they  ferve  alfo 
to  ffiew  that  a principal  part  of  the  compofition 
of  this  laft  is  argill.  The  diagonal  lines,  which 
are  ufed  feparately  for  ferpentine,  point  out  the 
other  prevailing  earth  in  killas,  viz . the  magne- 
fian,  and  conneft  the  killas  with  granite,  in  which 
they  may  reprefent  the  micaceous,  as  when  in  a 
contrary  direflion  the  quartzofe,  portion  of  that 
rock.  It  may  be  objected  that  fimple  lines  are 
by  no  means  natural  figns  for  a fubftance  fo 
compounded  as  ferpentine,  efpecially  when  in 
other  fubftances  they  Hand  for  pure  magnefia  ; 
clay,  likewife,  it  may  be  faid,  from  never  occur- 
ring in  the  date  of  pure  argill,  is  not  reprefented 
by  the  fame  fign  as  the  latter,  nor  quartzofe 
rock  by  the  fame  as  Jilex , with  confiftency.  To 
this  I reply  that  as  no  other  fubftances  occur  in 
the  Map  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  ftate  of 
pure  magnejiai  argill,  and  filex  than  the  ferpen- 
tine, clay,  and  quartzofe  rock,  the  fimple  cha- 
racters feemed  rather  eligible  than  otherwife,  on 
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account  of  the  inconvenience  attending  a mul- 
tiplication of  figns.  It  would  certainly  be  im- 
proper to  recommend  them  as  general  minera- 
logical  chara&ers,  efpecially  when  others  of  an 
analogous  nature  may  be  made  merely  by  un- 
dulating, doubling,  or  interrupting  the  lines  ; 
indeed  chara6lers  of  this  fort  may  be  varied  to 
infinity,— a convenience  that  cannot  be  obtained 
by  colours. 

I have  been  in  fome  perplexity  to  determine 
whether  the  preponderating  fubftance  in  the 
compofition  of  a mineral,  or  the  external  ap- 
pearance by  which  it  is  arranged  in  a fyflem, 
fhould  have  the  preference  in  regulating  the 
mineralogical  fign.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may 
produce  lefs  confufion  to  follow  the  arrange- 
ment obferved  in  fcientific  catalogues,  and  I 
have  accordingly  given  the  magnefian  fign  to 
ferpentine,  though  it  is  well  known  that  this 
fpecies  contains  Jilex  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
three  to  magnejia . There  are  few  inftances, 
.however,  of  the  place  of  a mineral  in  the  fyftem 

being 
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being  at  variance  with  the  proportions  of  its 
component  parts. 

In  defining  the  extent  of  fome  Jlrata  which 
our  route  did  not  allow  me  the  means  of  tracing 
fufficiently  myfelf,  I have  depended  on  the  belt 
information  I could  procure,  though  it  has 
rarely  happened  that  I have  had  occafion  to 
apply  to  other  quarters,  as  the  gaps  in  my  own 
obfervations  were  few. 

As  the  infertion  of  the  names  of  towns  and 
the  courfe  of  rivers  in  a map  of  fo  fmall  a fcale 
would  have  occafioned  great  confufion,  thofe  of 
the  more  remarkable  proje&ions  and  receffes  of 
the  coaft  only  are  noticed. 

There  cannot  be  a more  convenient  plan  for 
conftru&ing  a mineralogical  Map  than  this  here 
propofed.  A ruler  and  a pen  or  pencil  are  all 
the  materials  neceffary  for  a traveller  to  carry 
with  him  in  order  to  delineate  as  he  proceeds.™ 
If  it  be  as  pra&icable  to  reprefen t the  foil  as  it 


is 
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is  any  pi&urefque  objeft  that  occurs,  (and 
there  is  no  queftion  that  the  ftudy  is  equally 
ufeful )y  we  may  hope  to  fee  very  fhortly  a 
complete  pi&ure  of  the  mineral  face  of  the 
whole  ifland. 
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Length  of  the  feveral  Stages 

ON  THE 

PRECEDING  TOURS. 


FIRST  TOUR. 

Miles, 

(FROM  Salisbury  to)  Spetifbury  ( Dor - 
Jet)  by  Moore-Critchill  . . .24 

Swanwich  . .....  20 

Poole,  and  back,  including  Studland,  the 

Aggleftone,  and  Brownfea  . . 22 

Weft  Lullworth,  including  St.  Adhelm’s 
head  and  Kimmeridge 

Weymouth  .... 

Chefilton  .... 

p 


. 16 

12 

• 5 

Portland 
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Portland  bill,  and  back,  including  Kingfton  9 

^ ^ < v'  s 

Abbotfbury  ..••••  9 

Bridport  • 10 

x ' \ I 

Charmouth  6 

Lyme-Regis  « « • • - 3 

Sidmouth  (Devon)  * * • .16 

Ottery  St,  Mary  . , • . . 6 

Exeter  « . * • . , 1 1 

Thorverton,  and  back,  including  Upton- 

Pyne  „ . . • . . 7 

Teignmouth,  by  Powderham  Caftle  and 

Start-point  . „ . . . 17 

Chudleigh  . . „ , . 7 

Aihburton,  including  Bovey-Heathfield  . 9 

Totnefs  . . . * .8 

Torquay,  including  Berry-Pomeroy  . 10 

Dartmouth  . . » 0 . .14 

Ivy- 
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Ivy-bridge  . . . . v 17 

Plymouth  . . . . . .10 

Saltafli  (Cornwall)  ....  4 

Fowey,  including  Eaft  and  Weft  Looe  . 20 

St.  Germain’s  .....  6 

Menabilly  ......  3 

Polgooth  Mine,  and  back  . . .16 

Roche  Rocks,  and  back  . . .18 

Truro  ......  18 

Falmouth  . . . . . .12 

Cape  Lizard,  by  Gweek  and  Mullion  . 20 

Helfton  . . . . . . 11 

Marazion,  including  Pengerfwick  . . 10 

Penzance  ......  3 

St.  Rurien’s,  including  Bolleit  . . 5 

St.  Juft,  including  Treryn  and  Land’s-end  10 
St.  Ives,  including  Caftle  Chun  . .3^ 

p 2 Cam- 
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Camborn,  including  Hale  Pounding-houfes 
Redruth  «... 

Gwennap  Mines,  and  back 
St.  Agnes,  by  the  North  Downs 


10 

4 

8 

6 


St.  Michael,  including  Huel-Mexico 


St.  Columb 
Bodmin 


7 

li 


Camelford,  by  Wadebridge 


Tintagel 


. 6 


Launceiion,  including  Bofcafile  . tJ 

Callington  . . . 12 

Saltalh,  including  Pentilly  Caftle  . # 7 

Bere- Alfton,  and  back  (Devon ) . 12 


Plymouth 

Plymouth-Dock,  and  back  . 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  back 
Taviftock,  through  Plym  Wood 


4 

4 

5 
8 


Oke- 
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Okehampton,  including  Lidford 

. 16 

Exeter  ..... 

• 23 

Honiton  ..... 

. 16 

Axminfter  . 

• 9 

Ford  Abbey,  and  back  . 

. 14 

Bridport  ..... 

. 12 

Dorchefter  ..... 

• 15 

Blandford  ..... 

. 16 

Salisbury  . . . 

. 22 

Total  Length  of  the  JirJl  Tour 

• 729 

. ? 3 
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SECOND  TOUR. 


(From  Salisbury  to)  Shaftefbury  (Dorfet)  20 


Milborn-Port  . . • . .‘13 

Sherborn  ......  2 

Cern- Abbas,  and  back  . . . . 24 

Broad- Mar  fton  (Somerfet)  ...  8 

* Ilchefter  ......  6 

Somerton  ......  5 

Langpoft  ......  5 

Taunton  . . . . . . 13 

Columbton  (Devon)  . . . . 27 

Exeter  ......  7 

Crediton  ......  8 


Bow 
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Bow  . 

• © 

. 8 

Hatherleigh 

© • 

• 14 

Torrington  . 

• 

• 13 

Biddeford,  including  Frithelftoke  . 

• 9 

Hartland,  and  back 

o © 

• 3° 

Barnftaple 

• 

. 8 

Ilfracombe  . 

• © 

. 11 

Combe-Martin 

• • 

• 5 

Linton 

Ct  • 

. 10 

Porlock  (Somerfu) 

• • 

• 12 

Minehead 

• 

* 7 

Dunfter 

• © 

. 2 

Watchett,  including  Old-Cleeve 

. 8 

Bridgwater  . 

• • 

. 20 

Banwell 

c © 

. 20 

Woodfpring,  and  back  . 

© © 

. 14 

Chedder 

9 O ' 

. 6 

p 4 Wells* 
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Wells,  including  Wookey  • 9 

Glaftonbury  5 

JBcltll  » ® a • 9 • ’^5 

s x I 

Frome  • v , . • 13 

Nunney  . . » , . 3 

Brewton  9 

Shaftefbury  (Dorfet),  including  Stavordale 

Priory  . . . . „ f iB 

Blandford  * . . - . - 12 

Winborn  8 

Great  Canford,  and  back  * . . 4 

Cranborn  . * . . - . 9 

Salisbury  . . . • ,11 

Total  Length  of  the  Jecond  Tour  . .461 

INDEX. 


INDEX 


A 

Abbotfbury,  vol.  i.  page  69 
St.  Adhelm’s  Head,  i.  29 

* Chapel,  i.  30 

Aggleftone,  i.  22 
St.  Agnes,  i.  248 

Amphitheatre,  Roman,  near  Dorchefter,  i.  322 

Antimony  mines,  i.  260 

Afhburton,  i.  209 

Axminfter,  i.  312 

St.  Auftle,  i,  169 


Badbury,  i.  4 
Banwell,  ii.  118 


Barn- 


INDEX. 


Barnftaple,  ii.  67 

Barrows,  near  Woodyates,  i.  2 

— — on  St,  Auftle  Downs,  i.  168 

Bath  flone,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  166 

Bere-Alfton,  i.  276 

Berry-Pomeroy  Caftle,  i.  in 

Biddeford,  ii.  57 

Blandford,  i.  334 

Blafe,  Bifhop,  memoirs  of,  ii.  40 

Bod  ley.  Sir  Thomas,  memoirs  of,  i.  91 

Bodmin,  i.  255 

Bofcaftle,  i.  264 

Bovey  coal-pits,  i.  106 

Bow,  ii.  49 

Bradnich,  ii.  46 

Brent  Torr,  ii.  116 

Brewton,  ii.  180 

Brianfton  Houfe,  i.  333 

Bridgwater,  ii.  1x2 

Bridport,  i,  73 

Quay,  i.  74 

Brownfea,  i.  24 

Burning  of  the  hill  cuftom,  ii.  134 
Burton-Pynfent,  ii.  33 
St.  Buryen’s,  i.  212 


C.  Cad- 
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c 

Cadbury,  ii.  23 
Caharrack  mine,  i.  244 

Calamine  of  Mendip,  general  remarks  on  the,  ii*  128 

• ----- , bone9  what,  ii.  128 

Callington,  i.  273 

Camelford,  i.  258 

Camerton  coal  mines,  ii.  164 

Campanula  patula,  remarks  on,  ii.  182 

Cannington,  ii.  jii 

Canford,  Great,  ii.  195 

Caple , what,  i.  156 

Carnon  ftream -works,  i.  173 

St.  Catherine’s  Chapel,  i.  69 

Cerne- Abbas,  ii.  17 

Chalk-boundaries , i.  14 

Charborough,  i.  8 

Charmouth,  i.  75 

Chedder,  ii.  122 

Chedder-pink,  (Dianthus  crcfms )9  remarks  on  the, 
ii.  126 

Chefil  bank,  i.  53 — 66 
Chefilton,  i.  54 
China-Jlone , what,  i.  169 


Chudleigh, 


INDEX. 


Chudleigh,  i.  104 
Chun-Cafile,  i.  224 
Cleeve  Abbey,  ii.  105 

Climate  of  the  weftern  part  of  Cornwall,  remarks  on 
the,  i.  194 
Clovelly,  ii.  61 
Coal  clives9  what,  ii.  163 

Coal  mines  of  Somerfetfhire,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  161, 
165 

Cobalt  mines,  i.  246 
St.  Columb,  i.  254 
Columbton,  ii.  46 
Combe-Martin,  ii.  73 
Cook’s-kitchen  mine,  i.  237 
Copper  ore,  how  refined,  i.  231 

mines  of  Cornwall,  general  remarks  on  the, 

i.  234 

Corfe  Caftle,  i.  11 

Cornifh  daw,  (Corvus  Gracculus)  defcription  of  the, 
i.  263 

Cornifh  language,  remarks  on  the,  i.  269 

Cranborn,  ii.  198 

Crawford,  i.  5 

Crediton,  ii.  47 

Critchill  Houfe,  i.  3 


Cromlechs, 


INDEX. 


Cromlechs,  remarks  on,  i.  225 
Croots , what,  ii.  132 
Crop , what,  ii.  163 
Crofs-courfe , what,  i.  247 
Cullbone,  ii.  94 

D 

Damory  Houfe,  i.  334 
Dartmoor,  i.  299 
Dartmouth,  i.  123 
Dawlifh,  i.  100 
Dcading-bed , what,  ii.  132 
Denyball  Hate-quarries,  i.  258 
Dolcooth  mine,  i.  236 
Dorchefter,  i.  321 

Druidical  Circle  of  Stones,  at  Bolleit,  i.  21 1 

near  Winterborn-Abbas, 

i.  318 

Dunfter,  ii.  98 

E 

Edyftone,  i.  284 
Encombe,  i.  31 

Erica  vagans , remarks  on,  i.  182,  189 

Exacum 


index. 


Exacum  filiforme , i.  9 
Exeter,  i.  85 
Exmouth,  i.  99 

F 

Falmouth,  1.  176, 

Flowerbury  Hill,  i.  48 
Ford  Abbey,  i.  314 
Fovvey,  i.  139 
Frithelftoke  Priory,  ii.  54 
Frome,  ii.  169 

G 

St,  Germain's,  i.  133 
Giant's  coit , i.  225 
Gillingham,  ii.  185 
Glaftonbury,  ii.  147 
— — — Torr,  ii.  157 

— — , Thorn,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  159 

Glaze  of  earthen  ware,  ii.  59 
GoJJany  what,  i.  243 
Gothic  order,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  T92 
Grampound,  i.  169 

Gregories  (NarciJJus  pfeudo-NarciJfus)y  ii.  55. 

Grooves s 


INDEX, 


Grooves , \ 

>what,  ii.  1 31 
Groovers , ) 

Growan , what,  i.  246 
Gwennap  mines,  i.  243 

H 

Hale,  i.  228 

Pounding- Houfes,  i.  234 

Harptree,  Eaft,  ii.  132 
Hartland,  ii.  61 

Priory,  _ii.  62 

Quay,  ii.  64 

Hatherleigh,  ii.  51 

Helix  maculofa , remarks  on,  i.  227 

Helfton,  i.  190 

Henftridge-Afh,  ii.  5 

Hinton,  ii.  168 

Honiton,  i.  31 1 

Huel-Friendfhip,  i.  296 

Gons,  i.  236 

Jewel,  (Devon)  i.  297 

( Cornwall ) i.  246 


Mexico,  i.  252 
Unity,  (Devon)  i.  297 


Hucl- 


INDEX. 


Huel-Virgin,  i.  244 

Huftey,  Mr.  Giles,  memoirs  of,  i,  35 


I 

llchefter,  ii.  23 
Ilfracombe,  ii.  71 
Xron-ftone,  what,  i.  239 
St.  Ives,  i.  226 
Xvy-bridge,  i.  128 
St.  Juft,  i.  221 

K 

Karn-breh*  Caftle,  i.  240 
~ Chapel,  i.  220 
Kent’s  hole,  i.  119 
Kiljas,  remarks  on,  i.  296,  ii.  79 
Kimmeridge  coal,  i.  32 
Kingfton  Hall,  i.  4 

• Houfe,  i.  326 

Kynance  Cove,  i.  184 


Land’s-end,  i.  217 


L 


Langport, 


INDEX, 


Langport,  ii.  29 

Laver  (IJlva  Laftuca ),  remarks  on,  ii.  109 
Launcefton,  i.  265 

Lead-mines  of  Mend  ip,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  131 
Lidford,  i.  303 

water-fall,  i.  301 

Ligufticum  Cornubienfe , remarks  on,  i.  256 
Limeftone  of  Somerfetfhire,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  167 
Linches,  ii.  186 
Linmouth,  i.  90 
Linton,  i.  90 
Lizard,  Cape,  i.  187 
Loggen  St  one  r,  i.  215 
Looe,  Eaft,  i.  136 

Weft,  ib. 

Lullworth  Caftle,  i.  35 

—  Cove,  i.  46 

■ ' ■■■■  Weft,  i.  45 

Lyas,  blue,  what,  ii.  26 

— white,  what,  ii.  33 
Lyme-Regis,  i.  76 

M 

Maiden  Caftle,  i.  319 
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Maker- 


INDEX. 


Maker-Heights,  i.  283 
Manganefe,  remarks  on,  i.  94,  ii.  47 
Marfton-Broad,  parifh  of,  ii.  22 

, - Hone,  defcription  of  the,  ii.  21 

St.  Mawe’s,  i.  178 

Mazes,  or  Troy  towns , remarks  on,  ii.  190 
Melcombe  Regis,  i.  51 
Menabilly,  i.  149 

Mendip  hills,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  123,  126,  135 

mines,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  133 

St.  Michael,  i.  254 

St.  Michael’s  Mount,  i.  19$ 

Milborn-Port,  ii.  5 
Milton  Abbey,  i.  326 
Minehead,  ii.  96 

Mines  of  Cornwall,  how  defcended  into,  1.  164 

- - — — remarks  on  the,  i.  251 

Mining,  CorniOi  mode  of,  i.  158 
Monkleigh,  ii.  55 

Moors  of  Somerfetfhire,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  113 

Moorjione , defcription  of  the,  i.  219 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  i.  282 

Muchelney,  ii.  30 

Mullion,  i.  180 


N.  Newton 


INDEX* 


N 

Newton  manganefe  mine,  ii.  47 
\ s 
Nine-barrow  Down,  i.  17 

North  down  mines,  i.  246 

Shore  of  Poole-harbour,  i.  25 

Norton  St.  Philip,  ii.  168 

Nunney,  ii.  176 

o 

Okehampton,  i.  305 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  i.  83 
Over  Stowey,  ii.  111 


P 

Pendennis  Caftle,  i.  177 

Pengerfwick,  i.  192 

Penryn,  i.  175 

Pentilly  Caftle,  i.  274 

Penzance,  i.  210 

Peverel  Point,  i.  21 

Pilchard  fifhery,  remarks  on  the,  i.  140 

* " description  of  the,  ib. 
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Ply 


INDEX. 


Plym-wood,  i.  291 
Plymouth,,  i.  278 

— Dock,  i.  280 

Plympton  St.  Mary,  i.  129 
Poldice  mine,  i.  245 
Polgooth  mine,  i.  155 
Poole,  i.  26 

. — — Harbour,  remarkable  appearance  of  the  tides  in, 
i.  28 

Poore,  Bifhop,  memoirs  of,  u 6 
Porlock,  Eaft,  ii.  92 

* Weft,  ii.  93 

Port  Eliot,  i.  135 

Portland,  general  obfervations  on,  i.  64 

— — Caftle,  i.  54 

. * Stone,  i.  .56,  63 

Poth  Stream-works,  i.  152 
Poundbury  Camp,  i.  319 
Powderham  Caftle,  ii.  98 
Probus  Church,  i.  170 
Prynne,  William,  memoirs  of,  ii.  100 
Promontorium  Herculis , remarks  on,  ii.  65 
Purbeck,  general,  obfervations  on,  i.  34 
— Stone,  defcription  of  the,  i.  20 

Q.  Quan« 


INDEX. 


Q 

Quantock  Hills,  ii.  109 

R 

Radftock  coal  mines,  i»i.  163 
Redruth,  i.  242 
Roche-Rocks,  i.  166 

S 

Saltafh,  i.  132 
Saltram,  i.  131 

\ 

Sandesfoot  Cattle,  i.  51  ' 

Scilly  ifles,  general  remains  on  the,  i.  218 
Shaftefbury,  ii.  2 
Sherborn,  ii.  6 
Shipham,  ii.  127 

Sibthorpia  Europaa^  hiftory  of,  i.  138 
Sidmouth,  i.  81 
Soap-rocks,  i.  183  ' 

Somerton,  ii.  28 
South-Hams,  i.  127 
Spetifbury,  i.  7 

^ 3 Stalbridge^ 


INDEX. 


Stalbridge,  ii.  5 

Stavordale  Priory,  ii.  182 

Steam-Engine,  hiftory  of  the,  i.  161  (note) 

Steatites , remarks  on,  i.  183 

Strangeways  Caftle,  i.  72 

Stour,  ii.  4 

Studland,  i.  22 

Swanwich,  i.  19 

T 

Tamarix  Gallica , remarks  on,  i.  207 
Taviftock,  i.  291 
Taunton,  ii.  38 

» ■ — — Dean,  ii.  37 

Tawton,  North,  ii.  49 
Teignmouth,  i.  100 
Thorverton  quarries,  i.  95 
Tin,  how  roafted,  i.  173 
* — — how  fine  1 ted,  i.  172 
— how  coined,  i.  171 
> ■ «■  mines  of  Cornwall,  hiftory  of  the,  i.  223 
— — — of  Devonfhire,  hiftory  of  the,  i.  298 
Tincroft  mine,  i.  240 
*Tin-JlQne>  what,  i.  245 


Tintagel, 


INDEX. 


Tintagel,  i.  260 

Tin , wood,  what,  i.  154 

Torbay,  i.  122 

Torquay,  i.  117 

Torr  Abbey,  i.  115 

Torrington,  ii.  53 

Totnefs,  i.  no 

La  Trapp e , Monaftery  of,  i.  42 

— — — Hiftory  of  the  order  of,  i.  43 

Treryn  Caftle,  i.  214 
Truro,  i.  170 

Turbo  rudis , defcription  of,  i.  277 
Twyniho  family,  memoirs  of  the,  ii.  171 

U 

» 

Under-Mendip  mines,  ii.  131 
Upton-Pyne  manganefe  mine,  i.  93 

V 

Valley  of  Stones,  ii.  84 
Vegetable  decompofition,  remarks  on,  ii,  88 
Venus  Gardioidesy  defcription  of,  i.  178 
Via  Iceniana , i.  1 

Q.4 


W.  Wade- 


I 


INDEX, 


w 

Wadebridge,  i.  258 
Wareham,  i.  10 
Watchett,  ii.  109 

— limedone,  remarks  on  the,  ii,  10 f 

Wells,  ii.  139 
Weymouth,  i.  50 
Wherry  mine,  i.  208 
Winborn  St.  Giles,  ii.  192 

• — - — Minder,  ii.  191 

Woodfpring,  ii.  120 
Wookey  Hole,  ii.  136 
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Page  28,  line  5,  (note)  for  todidem  read  tot  idem, 

read  them , 

— have, 

— > reminds, 

*—  Itinerarium, 


— 

— - begin* 


— 46,  — 10,  after  infert 

— — 11,  dele 

— 123,  — 19,  between  of  and  hills  infert  the* 

— 131,  — 8,  for  pleafes  read  pleafe. 

— 168,  — 3,  for  appurtenances  read  appertenances . 
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View  of  Corfe  Caftle  to  face 

- 

page  12 

— Berry  Pomeroy  Caftle 

- 

— 112 

— Dartmouth  Caftle 

- 

— 127 

Roche  Rocks 

- 

— 168 

St.  Michael’s  Mount 

- 

— 19  6 

Caftle  Karnbreh 

- 

— 241 

Taviftock  Abbey 

- 

— 293 

■ — 1,  Okehampton  Caftle 

- 

0 
CO 

1 
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- 

Sherborn  Caftle 

- 

— 8 

Torrington  Bridge  ' - 

- 

— 53 

Valley  of  Stones 

- 

- 84 

Woodfpring  Priory  - 

- 

— 121 

Chedder  Cliffs 

- 

— 123 

Glaftonbury  Abbey 

- 

— 15t 

Nunney  Caftle  - — 177 

Stavordale  Priory  - - — 184 
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